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We  rise  and  shine 
on  Sunday. 

The  Bright  One  is  Chicago’s  only  With  superb  news  coverage.  And  a 
Sunday  paper  with  a  steadily  rising  Sunday  feast  of  bright  sections.Things 
circulation  over  the  past  decade.  like  Midwest  Magazine.  TV  Prevue. 

In  the  past  10  years,  we’ve  added  Parade.  Viewpoint.  And,  most  re- 
143,013  in  circulation.*  Sorry  to  re-  cently.  Book  Week, 
port,  the  two  other  Sunday  papers  in  We  plan  to  keep  on  setting  a  shin- 
town  have  slipped  some.  What’s  be-  ing  example, 
hind  our  rise?  The  fact  that  we  shine.  Bet  we  get  a  rise  out  of  that. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times 


*September  ABC  Publisher  Statement. 


J  MORE  THAN  50  NEWSPAPERS  REPRINTED  THIS  I 
^  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  ( 

The  Appalling  Erosions  of  Moral  Standards 


WHA'r  HAS  iiappetifd  to  our 
national  morals? 

•  An  educator  speaks  out  in  favor  «>f 
free  love. 

•  A  man  of  Cod  condones  sexual  ex¬ 
cursions  by  unmarried  adults. 

•  Movies  sell  sex  as  a  commercial 
commodity. 

•  Book  stores  and  ci^ar  stands  peddle 
pornography. 

•  A  liisli  court  labels  yesterday’s  smut 
as  t(Klay's  literature. 

•  Record  shops  feature  albums  dis¬ 
playing  nudes  and  near  nudes. 

•  Ni>;bt  clubs  sta>;e  shows  that  would 
have  shucked  a  smoker  audience  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago. 

•  TV  shows  and  T\’  commercials 
IMHir  out  a  flood  of  sick,  sadistic  and 
suggestive  sex  situations. 

•  A  campaign  is  launched  to  bring 
acceptance  to  homosexuality. 

•  Radio  broadcasts  present  discussions 
for  and  against  promiscuity. 

•  Magazines  and  newspapers  publish 
pictures  and  articles  that  flagrantly 
violate  the  hounds  of  good  taste. 

•  Four  letter  words  once  heard  only 
in  harr<M>m  brawls  now  appear  in  pidv 
lications  of  general  distribution. 

•  Birth  control  counsel  is  urged  for 
high  school  girls. 

l.<M)k  around  you.  These  things  are 
happi'iiiug  in  sour  .America.  In  the  two 
(U'eades  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  we  have  .seen  onr  national  standards 
ol  moralitv  lowered  again  and  again. 

We  have  seen  a  steads  erosion  of  past 
principles  of  dt“eenc\  and  good  taste. 

.And— we  have  harvested  a  whirl¬ 
wind.  .As  onr  standards  have  lowered, 
onr  erime  levels  and  scK-ial  jirohlems 
have  increased. 

Tinlas .  we  have  a  higher  percentage 
ol  onr  south  in  jail  ...  in  reformatories 
.  .  .  on  probation  and  in  trouble  than 
eser  InTore. 

Study  the  statistics  on  illegitimate 


births  .  .  .  on  broken  marriages  .  .  .  on 
jnsenile  erimi's  .  .  .  on  .school  drop-outs 
.  .  .  on  sex  deviation  .  .  .  on  dope  addic¬ 
tion  .  .  .  on  high  .school  marriages  .  .  . 
on  crimes  of  passion. 

The  figures  are  higher  than  ever. 
■And  going  higlu'r. 

Parents,  police  anthoritii's.  I'dnca- 
tors  and  thoughtful  citizens  in  all  ssalks 
ol  lite  are  deepis  disturbed. 

They  shoidd  he.  For  they  arc  respon¬ 
sible.  W’e  of  the  older  generation  are 
responsible. 

Onr  s'onngsters  are  no  better  and  no 
ss'or.sr'  than  sse  sser<*  at  the  .saiiu-  agi‘. 
(ieneralls,  they  are  sviser.  Rut  —  they 
has'e  more  temptations  than  sse  had. 
riies  base  more  ears.  'I'hes  base  mor<‘ 
money.  Thes  have  more  o|)port unities 
lor  gi'tting  into  trouble. 

We  openetl  doors  lor  tlu'in  that  sseri- 
denied  to  ns.  We  eneonraged  irermis- 
siveiii'ss.  Wi'  iiidnlg(‘d  them.  W»‘ 
granteil  maximum  freedoms.  .And  ssf 
asked  lor  a  minimum  in  respect  .  .  . 
and  ill  responsibilits'. 

Rules  and  regulations  that  prevailed 
for  generations  as  sane  and  sensible 
guides  for  persoind  conduct  svere  re¬ 
duced  or  removed.  Or  ignored. 

Fraser  ssas  banned  from  the  seliool- 
room  and  the  traditional  .school  books 
that  taught  moral  precepts  as  sst-ll  as 
reading  ssere  replaced  svith  the  inane 
banalities  of  “Dick  and  Jane.  ” 

Basically,  there  are  just  tsso  main 
streams  of  religions  thought  in  these 
Unit«‘d  Statt's.  Those  svho  beliiwe  in  a 
.Supreme  Being.  And  tho.se  svho  do  not. 

The  first  group  far  ontiinmbers 
the  si'eond.  But— this  nation  that  ssas 
foniided  on  the  democratic  concept  of 
‘majorits  rule"  iiosv  denies  the  positisi* 
rights  of  mans  to  proti*et  the  iiegatis'c 
rights  of  a  less . 

.As  pras  er  ss  ent  out  of  the  classroom 
so.  too.  slid  patriotism. 

.No  longer  are  our  children  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  pride  in  our  nation’s  great 
and  glorious  past. 


Heroes  are  dosvn-graded.  'I’he  role 
plased  by  the  Ibiited  States  in  raising 
tlu‘  hearts  and  hopes  of  all  enslased 
peoples  for  a  century  ami  a  half  is 
minimized. 

W'e  belies'c  this  is  ssroiig.  We  are 
eonvineed  that  a  majorits  of  onr  citi¬ 
zens  ssonld  sselcome  an  increase  in 
patriotism  and  jsraser  and  a  decrease 
ill  the  peddling  of  sex,  sensationalism, 
materialism  and  sordidness. 

Ill  tb(‘  months  ahead  ss'e  svill  intens- 
ils  onr  I'llorts  to  fight  back  against  llu* 
a])|)alling  vulgarization  ol  sex. 

W'e  do  not  pr«>pose  prudery.  Neither 
do  sve  propose  svild-eyed,  fanatical 
patriotism. 

In  both  areas,  sse  propose  to  address 
onrsels’cs  to  tlu-  problems  as  ssr*  see 
them  svith  calm  reason  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  thos<‘  svith  s’ii'sss  eoiitrars 
to  ours. 

.As  a  iiessspai»er  sse  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  reflect  life  as  it  is,  not  as  it 
idealls  might  be.  WV  ssill,  therefore, 
eoiitiime  to  print  all  the  m'svs.  That 
sshieh  is  .sordid  and  tasvdrs  ssv  svill 
treat  in  a  manner  snitabh'  for  a  family 
publication. 

Over  the  years  sve  have  refused  to 
accept  advertising  which  we  felt  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  bounds  of  gi«»d  taste.  We 
svill  pursue  tbis  course  svith  greater 
dedication  in  the  future. 

Onr  test  ssill  1m“  onr  ossii  standards 
ol  good  taste.  W'e  do  not  claim  infalli- 
bilits .  Readi-rs  lias’c  felt  ss  e  erred  in 
tin-  past.  Others  svill  undoubtedly  feel 
sse  do  .so  in  the  future.  Such  errors  of 
exee.ss  — if  they  ocenr— ssill  be  in  spite 
of  onr  ellorts.  Not  bt'canse  of  them. 

If  the  general  public  is  as  deepis 
disturbed  as  ss’c  are  bs’  the  decline  in 
national  morals  and  in  national  |srid(‘. 
let  it  speak  out. 

Together  we  can  put  dosvn  the  sex 
peddlers  without  lifting  the  bluenoses. 
•And,  svith  Cod’s  help,  we  can  put 
prayer  and  patriotism  hack  in  our 
classrooms.  And  in  our  hearts  and 
homes,  as  well. 


Permission  is  niren  to  reprint  in  whole  or  in  fxirt  without  credit  to  the  Examiner. 
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In  Rochester,  New  York 

THE 

SKILLIONAIRE 

BUYS 

NEWSPAPERS 

for  quality 
not  price 


CASE  HISTORY: 

Tho  Times-Union  and  Democrat<ind 
Chi'onicic  announced  an  increase  in 
the  weekday  subscription  price  for 
each  newspaper  from  40  cents  to 
50  cents  per  week/ August  28,  1965. 

BEFORE: /Combined  average  week* 
day  circulation  for  September,  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November,  1964:  277,483 

AFTER:/Combined  average  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  same  period  in  1965 
following  the  price  increase:  283,095 

And  following  a  price  increase  in 
the  Sunday  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
in  October,  1964  from  20  cents  to 
25  cents,  circulation  went  from 
208,358  in  October,  1964  to  215,683 
in  October,  1965 — an  increase  of 
7,325. 

The  SKILLionaire  demands  quality 
in  everything  he  buys.  He  gets  it  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  with  a  big 
plus  in  his  newspapers — the  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Upstate  New  York. 


The  Times-Union 

iDfmarrul  nuO  Ollinrmdi? 

Rochester,  New  York 
Members  of  the 

Pulitzer  Prize-Winning^Gonnett  Group 

Represented  by  Gennett  Advertising  Sales  Ine..  New  York* 
Philadelpbla,  Chicago.  Bos|on.  Syracuse.  Detroit 
West  Coast  Representative:  Nelson  Roberts  and  Assodaten 


You  ought  to  see 
Norfolk  today! 


Just  a  few  years  ago  people  used  to  kid 
us.  They  said  our  urban  redevelopment 
program  had  inade  Norfolk  look  like  the 
bombed  cities  in  Europe  after  the  big 
war.  But  we  didn’t  mind  because  we 
knew  what  the  ultimate  would  be  in  our 
program  —  the  largest  in  the  South  and, 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  largest  in  the 
nation. 

Where  much  of  the  rubble  used  to  be, 
fine  buildings  have  been  built.  Pictured 
above  is  Norfolk’s  new  Civic  Center  now 
being  completed  at  a  cost  of  better  than 
$15-million.  In  all,  about  fifty  buildings 
have  risen  and  about  that  many  miles  of 
six-lane  streets  have  been  completed. 

All  this  has  sprung  from  Redevelopment. 
That’s  why  we  say,  “you  ought  to  see 
Norfolk  today!’’ 

That’s  why  we’ve  given  redevelopment 
such  strong  editorial  support.  We  didn’t 
fight  for  the  glory  but  it’s  nice  to  know 
we’ve  been  on  a  winning  team. 


Morning  and  Evenings,  Weekdays,  229, MO—Sundays,  162,496 


Ledger- Star 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


15-16— N«w  York  Stat*  Publishars  Astociatior>,  Grossinqars. 

17 —  Colorado  Associated  Press,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia. 

18-20 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18-19 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

18- 20— National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19 -  South  Carbine  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Columbia  Hotel, 
Columbia. 

20- 21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-22— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
20-March  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (tor  newk 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

24- 25— Surburban  Press  Foundation  publishers  seminar,  Chicago. 

24-26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Francis  Scott  Kay  Hotel. 

Frederick,  Md. 

24- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association- Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

25- 28 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  Journalism  Weekend,  Chicago-Sheraton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

28-March  I— New  England  Nawspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 


MARCH 


APRIL 


of 

fll 

su 


4- 5 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines. 

Sheraton-Barringer  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

5 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference,  University  of  Montana,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Mayo, 

Tulsa,  Okie. 

12- 14— Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muelbach  Hotel,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

13- 15— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

13-25— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

17- 19— National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Willard  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

19 — Oregofs  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conference, 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

18 -  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

1 9- 2(V— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Sairtt  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

23- 25 — Retail,  General  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  University  of 

Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

24- 26— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotal, 
Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

26- 27 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Board  of  directors.  Tamanaco 
Hotel,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

27- 29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

27-April  I— J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors 
Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 
27-April  8 — American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Rnancial  Editors  seminar, 
Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 

31 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Penn  Harris 
Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


1-2 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

1-2 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

1-3 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Towne  Heuse,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

14- 16 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Fonterselle  Hotel.  Omaha. 

15- 16— Old  Dominion  Ad  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Association,  Down¬ 
towner  Motor  Inn,  Danville. 
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basic  truth  that  broad  social  ques¬ 
tions  reduce  to  person-to-person 
relationships.” 

Coates  roams  the  continent  to 
find  stories  that  reflect  every  human 
mood,  from  deep  despair  to  eloquent 
hope. 

He  is  a  master  at  reporting  dia¬ 
logues  with  the  characters  he  meets; 
ranging  from  a  drunken  exiled  dicta¬ 
tor  on  a  whooping  jeep  ride  down  a 
Dominican  street  to  a  patient  Los 
Angeles  policeman  calming  the  com¬ 
batants  in  a  marital  battle. 

His  popularity  and  the  wide¬ 


spread  interest  generated  by  his 
theme — how  people  act  and  react — 
are  proved  by  a  daily  flood  of  mail 
and  an  office  wall  covered  with 
awards. 

Around  men  of  Paul  Coates’ 
ability,  experience  and  stature.  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 
in  American  journalism. 

The  result  is  the  nation’s  most 
stimulating  newspaper  for  the 
West’s  bept-informed  audience. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  A  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


“People 
are  the  big 
story” 


Paul  Coates,  featured  columnist 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  at  his 
fluent  best  when  he  writes  of  the 
subject  he  knows  best — people. 

“A  worthwhile  column  gives  its 
readers  a  capsule  look  at  incidents 
and  attitudes  they  seldom  see  them¬ 
selves,”  he  says,  “as  it  points  up  the 
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Pisa  leans  better 

Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


Mats  which  don't  retain  impressions,  which  "fade  out" 
at  the  moment  of  truth,  are  clostly!  Yet,  there's  no 
need  to  hope  your  ads  will  reproduce  well!  They  will, 
if  you  rely  on  the  proven  leader  in  mat  experience 
and  technology,  CERTIFIED.  Syndicate,  for  example, 
is  the  largest  selling  mat  in  the  industry.  Blue  Ribbon 
and  Silvertone  are  also  tops  when  it  comes  to 
quality  baked  work.  Insist  on  the  CERTIFIED  line— your 
hard  work  deserves  it. 


»old  haphazani  reproduction 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work — 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation.  Dept.  P  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


TELEPHONITIS  is  a  one-upmanship  game-contest  practiced- 
perpetrated  by  many  status-seeking  secretaries  who  get  busy 
newspapermen  (and  dawdling  ones)  dangling  on  a  dead  line 
waiting  for  the  original  instigator  of  the  call  to  come  on  at 
his  own  good  time  and  convenience.  There  are  many  variations 
to  the  Cold  War  of  Nerves,  Art  Buchwald,  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate  humor  columnist  in  Washington,  reveals:  “The  worst 
drubbing  I  ever  got  at  this  game  was  when  I  called  a  news¬ 
paper  columnist  and  he  said,  ‘Do  you  mind  calling  me  back? 
I’ve  got  the  President  on  hold.’  ” 

Snipper  Sniper 

Although  at  times  you  find  it  handy. 

It’s  not  to  your  credit 
If  with  a  scissors  and  a  pastepot 
You  are  prone  to  edit. 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— City  Editor  Walt  Dodge,  Duluth  News-Tribune,  in  answer 
to  Tom  Pease’s  verse  here  in  tribute  to  carrierboys  “who’d  no 
more  fail  than  carriers  of  the  U.S.  mail,”  sends  along  a  front 
page  story  in  his  paper  reporting  that  mail  service  was  cur¬ 
tailed  in  Duluth’s  residential  areas  one  day  because  of  far-below- 
zero  Arctic  weather.  The  story  added:  “Even  though  there  was 
no  mail  for  many  Duluthians  Friday,  the  Duluth  News-Tribune 
was  on  doorsteps  bright  and  early  as  carrierboys  braved  37 
below  zero  weather  to  deliver  their  papers.”  This  reminds  of 
a  filler  in  the  Elizabethtown  (Ky.)  News:  “They  call  news¬ 
papers  second-class  mail,  but  they  are  better  than  some  of 
the  first-class  letters  we  get.”  .  .  .  Hugh  Dillon,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Spectator,  in  answer  to  a  man-bites-dog  story  here  Jan.  22, 
sends  along  a  clipping  of  a  story  from  London  about  a  man 
who  got  down  on  his  knees  on  the  street  and  barked  at  women 
and  tried  to  bite  their  legs.  His  suggested  head :  “Things  Getting 
Wruff,  Man-Dog  Bites  Man.” 

'—Robert  F.  Sullivan,  news  editor,  Cleveland  Press,  in  his  office 
‘‘Tips  and  Slips”  publication,  quoted  a  headline  “Autopsy  Sched¬ 
uled  For  Dead  Akronite.”  His  comment:  “What  a  story  if  it  had 
been  a  live  Akronite.”  .  .  .  Mail  issued  from  the  public  relations 
office  of  David  O.  Alber  Associates,  New  York,  will  bear  this  im¬ 
print  on  the  stamp  tape:  **We  Salute  the  Typewriter  and  Its  Keys 
to  Communication.”  Mr.  Alber  inquires  in  a  note:  “Can  you  im¬ 
agine  if  all  manuscripts  still  had  to  be  handwritten?  And  can  you 
visualize  a  newspaperman  without  his  trusty  little  keyboard?  .  .  • 
Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  added  what  he  called  a  “vain- 
able  addition’'  to  the  Truman  Library— a  copy  of  “The  Atlanta 
Century,”  oversize,  prize-winning  book  made  up  of  272  pages  of 
a  Civil  War  series  which  ran  in  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
for  more  than  five  years.  The  series  was  created  by  Norman  Shavin, 
Constitution  columnist.  'The  book  was  published  in  December  and 
has  attracted  purchasers  from  Maine  to  California.  .  .  .  Editor 
Frank  Del-Witt,  Hobby  Times,  Parlin,  N.  J.,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  suggests  that  discarded  newspaper  mats  might  be  interesting 
to  blind  people  who  could  read  by  touch  headlines  in  this  nea^ 
Braille  form. 

— Blditor  Art  Zailskas,  The  Mid- American,  a  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Co.  publication  in  Chicago,  happily  sends  along  a 
column  by  Lowell  Nussbaum,  Indianapolis  Star,  reporting  that 
an  editorial  cartoon  in  the  Star  showed  a  masked  gunman 
telling  a  taxi  driver,  “To  the  First  National  Bank,  please.”  A 
few  hours  later,  a  gunman,  arriving  in  a  taxi,  robbed  a  na¬ 
tional  bank  in  Indianapolis  of  several  hundred  dollars.  “I’ll 
bet  he  got  the  idea  from  the  cartoon,”  said  a  bank  vic^ 
president.  .  .  .  Heady  head:  “Says  Speaker:  A  Girl’s  Security 
Should  Be  in  Stocks” — Seattle  Times.  .  .  .  Ted  Skerrit,  Albany 
Times-Union  reporter,  couldn’t  quite  understand  a  woman  who 
called  one  night.  Finally,  she  asked  loudly  enough:  “How  do 
you  spell  ‘laryngitis?’  ” 
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It’s  obvious  to  all  who’ve  been  noting  our  changing 
skyline.  Tall  buildings  in  New  Orleans  don’t 
look  lonely  anymore.  Last  year  was  a  record- 
breaker  in  construction  activity  in  the  area. 
A  total  value  of  $2.09  billion  was  the  total 
value  assigned  to  work  completed,  underway, 
and  in  the  project  stage. 

Activity  continues  here  where  unprecedented 
boom  is  ever3where!  There’s  the  $15.5  million 
45-story  Plaza  Tower  nearing  completion.  By 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  stands  the  33- 
story  International  Trade  Mart  (cost  $12.84 
million)  and  alongside  it  work  continues  on  the 
$13.5  million  International  Exhibition  Facility. 

Soon  we’ll  be  viewing  the  Louisiana  House, 
a  $12  million  47-story  combination  apartment 
house  and  office  building. 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAY 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140 


Work’s  started  too  on  the  $25-million  72- 
story  Place  Vendome  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  the  world’s  tallest  hotel  building. 

Throughout  the  area  and  throughout  the 
year,  construction  will  continue  on  new  plants, 
homes,  facilities,  highways  and  bridges,  schools 
and  churches,  hotels  and  motels,  all  to  serve 
the  growing  million-plus  population. 

Our  convention  industry  started  1966  with 
over  $50  million  in  future  convention  bookings. 

In  1965  our  consumer  spendable  income 
topped  $2  billion,  wholesale  sales  exceeded  $3 
billion,  and  retail  sales  topped  another  $2 
billion! 

You  can  sell  more  to  this  giant  market  now 
via  its  newspapers  than  ever  before.  Let  us  know 
when. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 

WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 


REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Advertising  Legislation 

There  is  political  motivation — one  candidate  for  office  trying  to 
embarrass  another  one — in  the  Georgia  Senate  passage  of  a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  all  liquor,  wine  and  beer  advertising  in  the  state. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  revival  of  the  device,  attempted  in  some  other 
states,  through  which  “dry”  forces  have  tried  to  bring  about  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  that  has  been  rejected  by  voters  in  many  areas.  In  Georgia,  ajj- 
j)roximatcly  20%  of  the  counties  are  “wet”  by  local  option.  This  does 
not  include  many  counties  where  wine  and  beer  is  sold.  The  large 
cities,  through  voter  approval,  allow  taverns  and  bars,  and  the  package 
stores  are  not  state-owned. 

Prohibition  of  advertising  for  a  product  that  is  sold  legally  across 
the  counter  of  retail  stores  and  bars,  by  choice  of  the  electorate,  is 
( ompletely  anathema  to  our  American  system  and,  in  our  mind,  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  We  can’t  think  of  any  legal  precedent  which  says  you  can 
sell  it  but  you  can  tell  your  customers  al>out  what  you  have  to  sell. 

This  brings  up  the  “Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Bill”  introduced 
by  Senator  Hart  which  would  j>ennit  government  regulation  of  the 
size,  weight,  shape  and  dimensions  of  packages  in  which  products  arc 
sold  at  retail.  It  would  restrict  the  freedom  of  manufacturers  to  use  any 
attractive  container  they  thought  might  entice  a  customer.  The  bill  is 
not  aimed  at  preventing  fraud  or  deception — there  are  other  statutes 
for  that  purp)ose — but  requires  standardization. 

This  bill — just  as  in  Georgia — is  offered  under  the  pretext  of  “help¬ 
ing  the  consumer.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  arc  alreatly  protected  from 
fraud  and  deception  by  adequate  legislation.  In  addition  to  that  they 
hold  in  their  own  hands  the  greatest  deterrent  to  fraud  ever  invented 
— the  consumers’  dollars  which  are  spent  or  not  spent  everyday  in 
approval  or  disapproval  of  a  protluct.  Even’  manufacturer  knows  that 
a  consumer  once  cheated  is  no  longer  a  customer. 

The  prohibitions  against  advertising  and  the  attempts  to  standardize 
advertising,  packaging  and  merchandising  appeals,  in  the  long  run, 
will  do  the  consumer  more  harm  than  gootl.  By  destroying  comjjetition 
in  the  market  place  the  consumer  will  suffer  the  most. 


Ownership  of  Ad  Copy 

A  FEDERAL  judgc  in  Brattlcboro,  Vt.,  has  ruled  that  advertisers,  and  | 

not  newspapers,  own  their  advertisements  and  the  right  to  publish 
them  elsewhere.  The  opinion  was  delivered  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Brattleboro  Daily  Reformer  against  the  publisher  of  a  free  distribution 
weekly  for  copying  advertising  which  originally  appeared  in  the  daily. 

The  case  will  be  appealed. 

The  judge’s  decision  was  based  on  the  fact  that  there  was  no  agree¬ 
ment  betw'een  advertiser  and  publisher  as  to  who  owned  the  ads 
therefore  they  were  not  copyrightable  by  the  newspaper  and  the  adver-  i 

tiser  retained  the  copyright  “and  may  cause  them  to  be  run  as  he  j 

desires.”  He  took  little  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  new’spaper  underwrote  | 

the  cost  of  producing  the  originals. 

Our  advice  to  all  advertising  managers  and  publishers  is  that  they 
protect  their  rights  by  firm  agreements  with  advertisers  in  such  cases 
until  this  one  is  finally  adjudicated. 

EDITOR 
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letters 

GUILD  GOALS 

Another  riddle  E&P:  Is  the  main  goal 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  to  se¬ 
cure  a  higher  remunerative  reward  for 
professional  journalists  on  the  basis  of 
talent,  objectivity  and  professional  in¬ 
tegrity,  or  is  it  to  provide  this  reward  for 
employes  only  on  the  length  of  their  serv¬ 
ice  or  experience? 

This  s  a  question  that  should  be  of 
major  concern  to  all  professional  journal¬ 
ists,  guild  members  or  not.  In  a  letter  to 
the  editor  in  the  Jan.  29  issue  of  E&P,  a 
k  reader  objected  to  your  Jan.  22  editorial 
(Questionable  Propriety).  This  reader 
questioned  E&P’s  motives  in  posing  an 
analytical  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  journalist-guild  member  could  present 
an  accurate,  fair  and  non-partisan  account 
of  a  strike  the  guild  supported.  He  com¬ 
pared  this  with  the  often  imagined  con¬ 
flict  between  an  editorial  stand  and  the 
effects  on  the  professional  integrity  of  a 
newspaper’s  entire  editorial  staff. 

The  absurdity  of  his  objection  suggests 
that  many  guildsmen  become  more  irate 
when  a  member  of  their  “trade  union”  is 
questioned  than  when  the  profession  of 
journalism  itself  is  scored  for  its  laxities. 

Too  often  the  guild  has  allowed  a  dis¬ 
gruntled  member  to  twist  facts  and  accuse 
persons  with  opposing  views  of  persecut¬ 
ing  the  guild  and  of  waging  a  personal 
war  against  all  unions. 

I  question  whether  the  aim  of  some 
I  guild  leaders  is  actually  to  reward  talent 
and  improve  the  lot  of  the  professional 
journalist,  or  whether  it  is  to  provide  a 
shield  for  trade  unionists  in  editorial 
rooms. 

How  often  has  a  managing  editor  had 
to  listen  to  an  unhappy  employe  question 
why  a  new  man  was  hired  at  a  salary 
higher  than  he  received,  or  why  an  em¬ 
ploye  with  less  seniority  was  receiving  a 
higher  salary  for  a  similar  position? 

The  point  is  reporters  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Linotype  operators.  The  latter 
is  a  trade,  the  former  a  profession.  The  re¬ 
munerative  reward  for  the  former  should, 
ideally,  be  on  the  basis  of  talent  and  con- 
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tinned  grow'th  in  ability,  perception  and 
general  knowledge.  You  cannot  measure 
the  responsibility  and  value  of  a  reporter 
or  editor  on  the  basis  of  years  on  a  news¬ 
paper. 

I  suggest  the  aims  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  need  to  be  reexamined 
and  compared  with  those  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism.  If  the  two  are  headed 
in  different  directions,  as  I  fear,  the  time 
is  nigh  for  a  frank  discussion  throughout 
the  profession  and  not  just  at  contract 
talks. 

How  about  it  E&P — why  not  bring  the 
subject  up  for  debate?  I  am  sure  E&P 
can  produce  authoritative  professionals 
for  a  published  debate  on  the  question. 
These  pages  would  be  the  ideal  place  to 
begin  this  long  ignored  discussion. 

Walter  A.  Cooper 
Night  Managing  Editor, 

The  Evening  News 
Perth  .\mboy,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

‘HEART  FAILURE’ 

I  thought  the  phrase  was  deader  than 
the  dodo  bird,  but  when  Lucius  Beebe 
died,  a  wire  service  obit  said  the  cele¬ 
brated  columnist  and  author  died  of 
“heart  failure.” 

It  is  my  belief  that  everybody  who  has 
ever  died  did  so  because  of  “heart  fail¬ 
ure’’  whether  his  demise  resulted  from 
pneumonia,  being  electrocuted,  shot, 
stabbed,  or  any  other  reason  whatsoever. 

It’s  too  bad  the  witty  Beebe  wasn’t 
around  when  the  story  came  over  the  wire 
so  he  could  have  said,  “Who  in  the  name 
of  hell  wrote  that  story?” 

Len  Beechley 

Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times 
*  *  * 

REVITALIZED 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  pre¬ 
viously  a  number  of  times,  your  position 
and  that  of  Editor  &  Publisher  in  the 
world  of  communications  meets  my  hearty- 
endorsement  and  approval. 

The  editorial  “Which  Medium  Sells?” 
in  your  edition  of  January  29,  1966  is  a 
clear  statement  of  fact,  in  which  you  use 
the  word  “sell”  merchandise  which  some¬ 
how  or  other  for  43  years  I  have  felt  is 
the  prime  purpose  of  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  After  reading  your  editorial  I  am 
revitalized. 

J.  W.  Stalsworth 
Texas  Daily  Press  League, 

Dallas.  Texas. 

*  *  * 

EDUCATION 

I  think  that  the  statement  which  ap¬ 
pears  below  is  the  most  cogent,  precise, 
and  inspirational  declaration  of  the  aim 
of  a  professional  journalist  that  I  have 
seen  anywhere.  It  ought  to  be  displayed 
in  every  city  room  and  in  every  journal¬ 
ism  school  in  the  country. 

The  statement  is  an  extract  from  the 
presidential  address  given  at  the  Syracuse 
convention  of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  last  August  by  Dean 
Edward  W.  Barrett,  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University: 

“The  primary  aim  of  education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  the  development  of  disciplines, 
arts,  and  attitudes  of  mind:  the  discipline 
of  giving  attention  to  the  distasteful  as 
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well  as  to  the  appealing;  the  discipline 
of  learning  to  gauge  one’s  best  effort  to 
fit  an  allotted  time  span;  the  discipline 
of  continuing  self-education;  the  art  of 
expression  that  is  lean,  direct,  precise, 
and  deft;  the  art  of  grappling  with  a  com¬ 
plex  new  subject,  extracting  information 
from  inarticulate  specialists,  and  synthe¬ 
sizing  the  findings  faithfully  and  coher¬ 
ently;  the  art  of  recognizing  fine  points 
of  accuracy  and  subtle  gradations  of 
meaning;  the  attitude  of  profiting  from 
criticism;  and  the  attitude  of  approaching 
new  problems  with  the  open-mindedness 
and  imagination  that  make  solutions  pos¬ 
sible.  .Above  all,  one  seeks  the  attitude 
of  ruthless  fairness,  of  reporting  what  he 
dislikes  as  honestly  as  what  he  likes — in 
short,  true  intellectual  integrity,” 

Elmer  F,  Beth 

Professor  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Kansas, 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

*  «  « 

GRAMMAR 

“D(uTt  Treat  Color  Like  It’s  an  Or¬ 
phan!”  implores  a  headline  in  yours  of 
January  29. 

May  we  ask  that  grammar  be  as  well 
treated? 

Robert  B.  Frazier 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 


;i'':illlj||||lllillKlllllllllllllil!llllini^^ 

Short  Takes 

The  Planter  has  learned  this  through 
an  impeachable  source. — Apopka  (Fla.) 
Planter. 

m 

Life  Term  Extended  for  Convict. — 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times. 

• 

The  Negroes  put  up  a  struggle  and 
were  married  out  bodily  by  air  police. — 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

• 

She  was  wearing  a  paid  coat  over  a 
wool  dress. — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

• 

Idaho  professional  engineers  are  salt¬ 
ed  to  meet  in  Boise. — Idaho  Falls  (Ida¬ 
ho)  Post-Register. 
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HOW  did 

New  York  City 

newspapers 

rank  in 

advertising 

in  1965? 

(Here  are  all  the  figures 

for  total  advertising  and 

six 

major  categories) 

TOTAL  Pusiiion 

l.iiu-s 

Per  cent 
of  field 

The  New  York  Times  1 

68.539,217 

39.9 

News  2 

42,694,291 

24.9 

Herald  Tribune  3 

20.270,404 

11.8 

Journal-American  4 

14,315,818 

8.3 

Post  5 

13,017,077 

7.6 

World-Telegram  6 

12,934,712 

7.5 

GENERAL  p„si,i„„ 

I  .inrs 

Per  cent 
of  field 

The  New  York  Times  1 

16.923,247 

50.7 

Herald  Tribune  2 

6,414,645 

19.2 

News  3 

3,802,168 

1 1.4 

World-Telegram  4 

2,378,638 

7.1 

Journal-American  5 

2,173,1 16 

6.5 

Post  6 

1,716,524 

5.1 

RETAIL  Position 

l.ines 

Per  cent 
of  field 

News  1 

35,607,422 

38.0 

The  New  York  Times  2 

26,429,422 

28.2 

Herald  Tribune  3 

8,553,762 

9.1 

Post  4 

8,021,578 

8.6 

Journal-American  5 

7,699,334 

8.2 

World-Telegram  6 

7,373,428 

7.9 

DEPARTMENT 

STORES 

(iiwliiilcd  in  Retail) 

Position 

Lines 

Per  cent 
of  field 

I  he  New  York  Times 

1 

12,335,1  15 

35.1 

News 

2 

10,006,361 

28.5 

Herald  Iribune 

3 

4.495,515 

12.8 

World-Telegram 

4 

3,385,501 

9.6 

Journal-.Amcrican 

5 

3,240,150 

9.2 

Post 

6 

1,662,697 

4.7 

NEW  PASSENGER 

CARS  Position 

Lines 

Per  cent 
of  field 

I'he  New  York  Times 

1 

906,286 

28.4 

Herald  Tribune 

2 

567,932 

17.8 

Journal-American 

3 

5 1 5,544 

16.2 

News 

4 

461,213 

14.5 

World-Telegram 

5 

450,789 

14.1 

Post 

6 

287,065 

9.0 

FINANCIAL 

Position 

Lines 

Per  cent 
of  field 

The  New  York  Times 

1 

2,772,114 

39.7 

Herald  Tribune 

1,518,322 

21.7 

News 

3 

913,368 

13.1 

World-Telegram 

4 

827,677 

11.8 

Journal-American 

5 

515,589 

7.4 

Post 

6 

439,928 

6.3 

CLASSIFIED 

Position 

Lines 

Per  cent 
of  field 

I  he  New  York  Times 

1 

20,71 1,170 

66.6 

Herald  Tribune 

2,961,083 

9.5 

Journal-American 

3 

2,851,758 

9.2 

Post 

4 

2,322,743 

7.5 

World-Telegram 

5 

1,639,087 

5.3 

News 

6 

602,219 

1.9 

Ailveriisiliii  liiuini’,  Jun.-liec.  I96S.  Source:  Media  Records 


Last  year  I'lic  New  N'ork  l  imes  published  more  adver* 
tisin}>  .  .  .  68,539,217  lines  .  .  .  than  any  other  New 
I'ork  newspaper  ever  had  before,  despite  a  25-day 
strike  blackout.  hat  produces  a  heavy  score  in  lina}>e 
results?  1  he  ability  to  produce  better  sales  results  fur 
advertisers.  Including  The  New  York  l  imes  in  your 
1966  advertising  plans  will  put  that  proven  ability  to 
work  fur  you.  In  the  richest  market  in  the  world. 

Neto  ijork  StmeB 

For  47  >ears  first  in  advertising  in  America's  first  market 
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UPI  Achieves  ‘Speedy’  New  TTS  Technique 


By  Tony  Brenna 

United  Press  International 
this  week  claimed  a  “major 
breakthrough”  in  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  Teletypesetter  material. 
The  innovation  was  introduced 
Feb.  2  when  UPI  began  trans¬ 
mitting  six-level  computerized 
TTS  tape  material  directly  from 
five-level  teletypew’riter  input. 

Initially,  this  new  sendee  is 
being  supplied  to  three  newspa¬ 
pers  by  direct  conversion  in  New 
York  of  UPPs  five-level  sports 
wire.  UPPs  “A”  wire  is  also 
being  produced  in  this  same 
manner. 

James  Darr,  UPI  general 
manager  of  communication,  gave 
details  of  the  development,  ex¬ 
plaining:  “This  is  just  the  start 
.  .  .  gradually  we  will  spread 
the  technique  over  other  UPI 
wires.  The  computer  conversion 
involved  represents  a  big  step 
forward,  and  will  shorten  the 
time  required  to  transform  wire 
service  reports  into  newspaper 
type.  And  with  this  operation 
come  savings  in  manhours  and 


important  advantages  to  new’s- 
papers  working  on  deadline.  This 
technical  facility  wdll  enable 
them  to  get  in  late-breaking 
stories  which  in  the  past  might 
have  been  left  out.” 

The  UPI  executive  explained 
that  the  breakthrough  came 
after  extensive  experimentation 
in  cooperation  with  C.E.I.R., 
UPPs  consultants,  and  RCA, 
manufacturers  of  the  computer 
hardware  being  used.  He  said 
that  UPI  research  had  shown 
that  “more  and  more  newspa¬ 
pers  are  switching  to  TTS  and 
that  there  is  a  big  need  for  the 
particular  refinement  we  have 
come  up  with.” 

Special  Editing 

E&P  was  told  that  with  regu¬ 
lar  TTS  operating  procedure, 
UPI  staff  take  five-level  (all 
caps)  copy,  carry  out  a  special 
editing  operation,  then  operators 
repunch  the  material  into  the 
computer  for  hyphenation,  justi¬ 
fication  and  eventual  distribution 


over  the  wire  to  subscribing 
newspapers.  Thus  received,  in 
the  newspaper  composing  room, 
the  tape  is  then  fed  into  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

Now,  UPI  has  developed  what 
is  called  “a  real-time,  on-line 
computer  system  for  type  pro¬ 
duction.”  What  happens  in  effect 
is  that  regular  five-level  signals 
are  fed  into  the  computer  as  the 
wire  service  teletype  operator 
punches  ot  material  for  nor¬ 
mal  transmission.  A  feed  to  the 
computer  enables  it  to  auto¬ 
matically  process  the  five-level 
signals,  converting  them  to  caps 
and  lower  case  six-level  signals 
which  contain  stories  which  are 
hyphenated  and  justified  in  an 
11 -pica  setting  measure. 

Said  Mr.  Darr:  “Thus  we  have 
combined  two  functions  into  one. 
These  new  services  have  the 
speed  and  flexibility  advantages 
of  our  best  TTY  trunks  and  the 
added  advantage  of  caps  and 
low’er  case  monitor  copy  with 
TTS  tape  to  match.  These  are 


new  services,  they,  do  not  re¬ 
place  existing  UPI  operations.” 

Newspapers  already  taking 
the  new  sports  service  are  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald-Record,  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post- Journal,  and  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
American, 

‘We’re  Delighted  .  . 

Charles  King,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  Herald-Rec¬ 
ord,  an  offset  daily  which  has 
pioneered  a  number  of  produc¬ 
tion  techniques,  told  E&P:  “So 
far  we  are  delighted  with  the 
new  UPI  service.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  receive  fast  trans¬ 
mission  of  tapes  which  we  can 
feed  directly  into  our  Friden 
machines  (used  by  the  TH-R  for 
cold-type  composition).” 

This  new  service  is  in  addition 
to  the  regular  UPI  TTS  news 
services  which  were  computer¬ 
ized  last  September  (E&P,  Sept. 
18).  In  these  services,  unhyphen- 
{Continued  on  page  10) 


Field’s  Suburban  Daily  Approaches  Goal 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Newspaper  readers  in  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights  are  having  them¬ 
selves  a  field  day  and  no  pun  is 
intended. 

The  race  for  readership  which 
had  been  waged  for  many  years 
by  the  weekly  Herald,  one  of  16 
papers  owned  by  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  and  the  four  Chicago 
newspapers  —  evening  Daily 
News  and  American  and  morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  and  Sun-Times — 
was  intensified  Jan.  31  by  entry 
of  the  Arlington  Day  (E&P, 
Jan.  22).  And  the  community 
is  still  buzzing  about  develop¬ 
ments. 

Day  Publications  Inc.,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Field 
Enterprises  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News, 
had  purchased  a  printing  plant 
in  Lemont,  Ill.,  and  10  weeklies 
prior  to  the  Jan.  31  start  of 
Arlington  Day.  The  Day  is 
printed  in  Lemont  by  offset  proc¬ 
ess  and  is  full-size. 

Richard  Peutz,  the  Day’s  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  announced 
his  paper’s  initial  goal  would  be 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


to  deliver  11,331  copies,  touch¬ 
ing  every  home  in  Arlington 
Heights  on  a  Monday-through- 
Friday  basis. 

John  E.  Stanton  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  president-publisher-^itor  of 
Day  Publications,  said  he  was 
elated  with  the  first  week’s 
showing. 

Even  though  the  first  month’s 
issues  are  being  sampled  (first 
paying  date  is  Feb.  28)  there 
were  '750  six-months,  25-cents-a- 
week  subs  in  the  till  before  the 
first  issue  was  on  the  street,  Mr. 
Stanton  said.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  2,200  persons  had 
backed  their  implied  interest  in 
the  new  daily  with  subscription 
cash,  he  said. 

Mr.  Stanton  feels  the  Day 
may  reach  saturation  within  the 
first  month  of  paid  subscriptions 
and  street  sales.  The  paper  sells 
for  5c  delivered  and  10c  on 
stands. 

Mr.  Puetz  had  recruited  180 
boys  for  home  delivery  routes. 

What  was  the  Herald  doing 
while  this  flurry  of  activity  was 
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going  on?  Selling  ads  and  dou¬ 
bling  the  editorial  staff  from 
two  “straight  news”  reporters 
and  writers  to  four.  There  are 
also  women’s  department  writ¬ 
ers,  sports  department  etc. 

Charles  Hayes,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  for  Paddock,  said  the  Her¬ 
ald  circulation  in  January  was 
9,500  at  15c  per  copy  on  stands 
and  mail  delivered.  About  85 
percent  is  mailed.  It  is  letter- 
press,  full-size. 

While  the  Day  was  running  58 
pages  the  first  five  days  with 
favorable  ad  response,  starting 
with  a  16-page  issue,  running  12 
the  next  day  and  10  pages  the 
other  three,  the  Herald’s  Feb.  3 
issue  was  the  largest  in  its  his¬ 
tory  for  that  February  week — 
88  pages. 

With  more  than  11,000  living 
units  in  Arlington  Heights, 
which  has  a  population  of  44,- 
169,  Mr.  Hayes  said  his  paper  is 
planning  a  year-long  program  of 
circulation  study  and  telephone 
solicitation  in  the  community. 

“It’s  hard  to  gauge  what  the 
impact  of  the  Day  has  been  until 


it  goes  paid  on  Feb.  28,”  Mr. 
Hayes  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
Arlington  Heights  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  heavy  mobility,  with  20 
percent  “a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate”  of  homes  unoccupied  each 
year. 

The  Herald  offered  a  daily 
news  bulletin  service  by  re¬ 
corded  message  to  telephone 
callers.  Bulletins  and  a  reminder 
to  “get  full  details  in  the  Herald 
on  Thursday”  are  of  one-minute 
duration. 

George  Howell,  circulation 
director  of  Chicago’s  American, 
said  it  will  be  the  end  of  March 
before  “we  will  be  able  to  put  a 
finger”  on  what  the  Day  is  doing 
in  circulation. 

Kenneth  Johnston,  Daily 
News  and  Sun-Times  circulation 
director,  said  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  changes  until  the 
Day  has  at  least  a  full  month  of 
paid  distribution. 

It  was  unlikely  the  Tribune 
and  Sun-Times  will  be  affected 
since  the  Day  is  delivered  between 
3  and  5  p.m.  and  the  Herald  by 
early  Thursday  afternoon. 


UPI  Technique 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

ated  and  unjustified  six-level 
tape  is  punched  out  by  UPI’s 
operators  located  in  the  news¬ 
room  on  the  floor  above  the  com¬ 
puters.  But,  as  Mr.  Darr  says, 
they  “could  be  located  in  the 
next  towTi,  or  any\\’here  else  in 
the  country  for  that  matter.” 
The  tape  they  produce  is  fed 
througph  a  60-word-per-minute 
transmitter  distributor  (reader) 
which  is  connected  by  a  pair  of 
Mrires  to  a  buffer  on  the  com¬ 
puter.  The  tape  is  processed  by 
the  computer  and  fed  directly 
into  the  service  wires  to  sub¬ 
scribers  at  66  words  per  minute. 

UPI  also  plans  to  offer  com¬ 
puter  typesetting'  service  to 
newspaper  for  the  production 
of  locally  produced  news  copy, 
classified  and  legal  ads.  “Since 
the  system  is  an  on-line,  real¬ 
time  operation  and  there  is  no 
manual  intervention  or  tape  han¬ 
dling  at  the  computer  site,  a 
newspaper  subscribing  to  such 
a  service  would  be  assured  com¬ 
plete  security  of  the  information 
sent  through  the  computer.  The 
computer-hyphenated  and  justi¬ 
fied  information  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  with  a 
delay  of  only  45  characters  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  lines  per  hour,” 
it  was  stated. 

Computerized  Morgue 

“UPI’s  plans  for  the  future 
include  a  computerized  morgue,” 
Mr.  Darr  said.  Initially,  mag¬ 
netic  tape  will  be  used  to  create 
a  semi-automatic  morgue.  At  a 
later  date  drums  or  discs  will 
permit  fully  automatic  retrieval 
of  information. 

A  reel  of  magnetic  tape  will 
store  more  information  than 
UPI  transmits  on  its  national 
wires  in  a  single  day.  Since  the 
stored  material  would  be  proper¬ 
ly  coded  as  to  wire,  item  num¬ 
ber,  date  and  category,  specific 
information  could  be  easily  re¬ 
trieved  on  UPI’s  high-speed,  1,- 
000  line-per-minute  printer.  This 
information  also  could  be  de¬ 
livered  in  TTS  tape  to  a  sub¬ 
scriber  at  data-speeds  of  1,000 
words  per  minute,  or  it  could  be 
received  on  a  Data  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  Model  150  teleprinter 
at  1,000  to  1,500  words  per  min¬ 
ute. 

Looking  to  the  future  again, 
UPI  executives  note:  “Once  this 
wire  service  has  accomplished 
storage  of  its  daily  news  reports 
on  magnetic  tape,  drums  or 
discs,  we  will  be  a  step  closer 
to  a  news-service  center  type  of 
operation.” 

This  would  open  up  wider  pos¬ 
sibilities.  A  subscriber  would  dial 
directly  into  the  computer  sys¬ 


tem  by  long  distance  telephone, 
interrogate  the  computer  as  to 
what  UPI  had  to  offer  in  various 
categories  of  service  —  general 
news,  regional  news,  sports, 
markets  etc.  —  and  he  would 
receive  a  schedule  of  what  was 
available  on  one  of  the  new  1,- 
000  word-per-minute  teleprint¬ 
ers. 

The  subscriber  would  make  his 
selections  on  a  keyboard,  and  he 
would  immediately  receive  the 
stories  he  wanted.  If  he  wanted 
them  in  TTS,  he  also  would  key¬ 
board  in  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  him  the  stories  in 
the  type  size,  column  width  and 
format  of  his  choice,  and  the 
stories  would  be  delivered  in  the 
desired  TTS  format  as  well  as 
on  the  high-speed  printers, 

• 

Mailers  Halt 
Detroit  News 
Late  Editions 

Three  late  editions  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  did  not  appear  on 
Wednesday  (Feb.  )9  following  a 
walkout  by  mailers. 

Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  general 
manager,  told  E&P  on  Thursday: 
“We  resumed  normal  publication 
today  and  do  not  anticipate  any 
further  trouble.  Yesterday  we 
lost  about  a  third  of  our  pro¬ 
duction.” 

He  said  that  the  News  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  had  been  bar¬ 
gaining  with  Local  4  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Mailers  Union  on  a 
new  contract  since  December  15. 
A  joint  contract  which  covers 
all  mailroom  employes  at  both 
newspapers  expired  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30. 

According  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  the 
mailers  went  into  a  chapel  meet¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday  at  12  P.M. 
“Having  lost  almost  an  hour’s 
production,”  he  said,  “we  or¬ 
dered  the  mailers  to  go  back  to 
work  by  1  P.M.  or  the  paper 
would  be  suspended.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  return  to  work.” 

Negotiations  with  the  mailers 
for  a  contract  covering  both  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  resumed. 

• 

William  F.  Knowland 
Editor  and  Publisher 

Oakland,  Calif. 

William  F.  Knowland,  former 
U.S.  Senator,  has  been  elected 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Company. 
He  succeeds  his  father,  Joseph 
R.  Knowland,  who  died  recently 
at  the  age  of  92. 

Mr.  Knowland  also  continues 
as  editor  and  general  manager. 
He  named  his  son,  Joseph  W. 
Knowland,  as  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  addition  to  assistant 
general  manager. 


Editors  Oppose  British  Publisher 

Amnesty  Measure  Says  Labor  Costs 

Utica,  n.  y.  Imperil  New  Daily 

Legislation  which  would  wipe  ' 

out  records  of  court  convictions  London 

was  opposed  by  the  New  York  Cecil  King,  British  newspaper 
Society  of  Newspapers  in  a  reso-  magrazine  publisher,  warned 
lution  adopted  at  the  organiza-  recently  of  the  serious  conse- 
tion’s  meeting  here  this  week.  quences  inherent  in  rising  pro- 
The  editors  said  the  so-called  duction  costs, 
amnesty  bill  would  enable  de-  charged  that  one  of 

fendants  “to  state  thereafter  the  reasons  large  newspapers 
that  they  had  never  been  con-  many  printing  firms  could 
victed,  or  even  arrested,  for  a  be  run  economically  was 

crime.  high  labor  costs  arising  from 

“Because  this  could  destroy  excessive  overtime,  overman- 
the  privilege  ...  of  published  ^  network  of  restric- 

reports  of  such  convictions  it  tive  practices, 
could  result  in  liability  for  any-  chairman  of  Inter- 

one  who  utters  or  publishes  such  national  Publishing  Corporation, 
accounts,”  the  resolution  stated,  referred  to  the  struggle  in  which 
“It  also  could  impose  upon  own  company  is  involved  to 
the  press  restrictions  on  its  ninkc  The  Sun  (London  daily 
obligation  to  print  truthful  and  ''^th  circulation  of  1,250,000) 
accurate  news  reports  and  thus  profitable  but  indicated  that 
deprive  the  public  of  informa-  rising  labor  costs  were  defeating 
tion  to  which  it  is  entitled,” 

More  than  125  members  and  offered  statistics  showing 

guests  attended  the  sessions,  that  the  average  earnings  of 
Mason  C.  Taylor,  executive  edi-  Diale  manual  workers  aged  21 
tor  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  over  in  April,  1965,  in  news- 
Utica,  is  president.  printing  were  higher 

Harold  E.  Addington,  chief  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
editorial  writer  of  the  Syracuse  manufacturing. 

Herald- Journal,  was  elected  to  ^mings  so  much 

the  board  of  directors.  He  sue-  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
ceeds  Hamilton  Mizer,  who  is  age  can  only  be  ji^tified  by  sub¬ 
now  general  manager  of  the  stantially  increasing  productiv- 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette.  |ty,”  he  commented.  “No  such 

The  society  presented  a  plaque  mcrease  is  taking  place.  The 
to  W.  Norris  Paxton,  chief  of  consequence  of  there  high  print- 
the  Associated  Press  Albany  costs  are  renous  for  the 
bureau,  for  outstanding  service,  industry  and  for  the  country  as 
He  will  retire  in  March.  a  whole.  Publications  catering 

for  minority  interests  often  can- 
*  not  be  published,” 

r’s  Case  Affirmed;  After  discussing  the  introduc- 
„  A  1  Tk  •  •  tion  of  new  production  tech- 

11  Appeal  Decision  niques— most  of  which  are 

ssociated  Press  said  on  strongly  opposed  by  unions— 
ay  (Feb.  9)  that  it  Mr.  King  pointed  out:  “For  the 
ppeal  to  the  Supreme  past  10-years  television  has 
$500,000  libel  judgment  provided  the  main  competition 
ormer  Maj.  (]len.  Edwin  for  newspapers  and  more  par- 
;r.  ticularly  for  magazines.”  It  took 

P  made  the  announce-  the  lion’s  share  of  advertising 
New  York  after  the  revenue  ($320  million  in  1964 
ipreme  Court  refused  to  compared  with  $252  million 
be  award  by  a  jury  in  spent  in  national  and  London 
irth  District  Court  in  evening  newspapers,  $112  mil- 
e  court  denied,  without  lion  spent  in  magazines,  and 
opinion,  the  AP’s  re-  $64.2  million  spent  in  provincial 
•  a  review  with  the  no-  newspapers).  But  there  were 
lO  reversible  error.”  some  products  which  required  a 
talker’s  suit  was  based  printed  advertisement  which 
ews  accounts  of  rioting  could  be  read  more  than  once,” 
niversity  of  Mississippi  he  added, 
accompanying  the  ad-  • 

to  t^  university  of  Young  Man  of  1965 
.  Meredith,  a  negro.  He  ^ 

arded  $500,000  actual  Independence,  Mo. 

and  $300,000  punitive  The  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
,  District  Court  Judge  merce  has  dubbed  Ken  Bronson, 
Murray  set  aside  the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  as  “Out- 
award,  holding  that  no  standing  Young  Man  of  1965,” 
y  the  Associated  Press  in  recognition  of  his  work  in 
shown.  civic  affairs. 
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Walker’s  Case  Affirmed; 
AP  Will  Appeal  Decision 

The  Associated  Press  said  on 
Wednesday  (Feb.  9)  that  it 
would  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  a  $500,000  libel  judgment 
won  by  former  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin 
A.  Walker. 

The  AP  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  New  York  after  the 
Texas  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
review  the  award  by  a  jury  in 
Fort  Worth  District  Court  in 
1964.  The  court  denied,  without 
written  opinion,  the  AP’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  review  with  the  no¬ 
tation  “no  reversible  error.” 

Gen.  Walker’s  suit  was  based 
on  AP  news  accounts  of  rioting 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
in  1962  accompanying  the  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  university  of 
James  H.  Meredith,  a  negro.  He 
was  awarded  $500,000  actual 
damages  and  $300,000  punitive 
damages.  District  Court  Judge 
Charles  Murray  set  aside  the 
$300,000  award,  holding  that  no 
malice  by  the  Associated  Press 
had  been  shown. 
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NEITHER  SNOW,  etc.,  e$  the  sayin9  9oes  in  the  postal  service, 
^  kept  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  boys  from  makin9  their  appointed 

rounds  when  the  paper  resumed  publishin9  after  a  two-day  blixzard 
knockout. 


Blizzard  Editions 
Follow  The  Storm 

By  Philip  A.  Hofmann 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

After  a  frustrating  two  days 
of  sitting  on  top  of  the  biggest 
local  story  in  years  and  not 
being  able  to  do  anything  about 
it,  Syracuse  and  Oswego  news¬ 
papers  roared  back  into  produc- 
^  tion  with  special  “Blizzard” 
editions. 

“OSWEGO  STARTS  MAM¬ 
MOTH  DIG-OUT”  streamered 
the  usually  sedate  Oswego  Palla¬ 
dium-Times  as  it  reported  on  the 
102-inch  snowfall  which  put  the 
little  Upstate  New  York  com¬ 
munity  on  the  nation’s  weather 
map  and  forced  the  newspaper 
to  suspend  publication  for  the 
first  time  in  its  120-year  history. 
(E&P,  Feb.  5). 

I  Thirty  miles  to  the  south, 
Syracuse’s  two  newspapers — 
the  morning  Post-Standard  and 
afternoon  Herald  American  — 
devoted  page  after  page  to  their 
own  blizzard  which  dumped  42 
inches  of  snow  on  the  city  and 


blocked  publication  of  the  Post- 
Standard  for  one  day  and  the 
Herald-Joumal  for  two  days.  It 
was  the  first  such  shutdown  in 
over  100  years  for  the  Post- 
Standard. 

All  three  newspapers  indi¬ 
cated  they  probably  could  have 
published  on  the  days  the  bliz¬ 
zard  raged — it  started  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  and  ended  Tuesday — but 
there  was  no  way  of  distributing 
the  papers. 

The  Post-Standard  was  the 
first  paper  in  the  Syracuse-Os- 
wego  area  to  get  into  print  with 
the  blizzard  story.  But  it  took  a 
lot  of  doing. 

The  newspaper  had  managed 
to  print  on  Monday  morning  of 
the  blizzard  and  many  members 
of  its  editorial  and  mechanical 
staffs  stayed  in  a  downtown 
hotel  near  the  newspaper  plant. 
However,  the  Tuesday  edition 
was  cancelled  because  of  impos¬ 
sible  delivery  conditions. 
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When  the  storm  ended  late 
Tuesday  afternoon  the  Post- 
Standard  employes  headed  for 
work  to  get  out  a  Wednesday 
edition  even  though  most  roads 
in  the  area  were  hopelessly 
buried. 

As  the  week  wore  on,  several 
Herald- Journal  staffers  still 
couldn’t  get  to  work. 

Entertainment  editor  Joan 
Vadeboncoeur  finally  made  it  in 
Thursday,  but  only  after  a  heli¬ 
copter  picked  her  up  at  her 
marooned  home  in  Cazenovia, 
about  20  miles  southeast  of 
Syracuse. 

While  Syracuse  was  striving 
to  get  back  to  normal,  Oswego 
took  the  news  spotlight  with  its 
102-inch  snowfall. 

Newsmen  descended  on  the 
community  to  provide  on-the- 
spot  reports  of  the  mammoth 
dig-out. 

The  Oswego  Palladium-Times, 
taking  the  notoriety  in  stride, 
published  a  special  eight-page 
edition  of  its  first  post-Blizzard 
paper  because  the  demand  for 
the  original  edition  far  sur¬ 
passed  the  supply. 

City  Editor  J.  Russell  Gill  said 
several  staff  members  reached 
the  office  during  the  worst  of  the 


blizzard  but  delivery  of  a  paper 
was  impossible.  So  the  news¬ 
paper  was  shut  down  for  two 
days,  breaking  the  continuity  of 
more  than  a  century. 

The  newspaper’s  first  edition 
after  the  storm  carried  a  light 
lead  editorial  entitled  “The  Re¬ 
cent  Unpleasantness.” 

It  concluded: 

“One  must  reconcile  himself  to 
the  fact  that  these  incidents  are 
going  to  happen  here  at  least 
once  in  every  decade,  and  ap¬ 
proach  them  with  the  camival- 
like  attitude  that  befits  the  occa¬ 
sion.  In  1934,  for  example,  the 
water  mains  all  froze,  and  in 
1947  there  was  another  major 
blizzard  like  that  of  ’66,  but  less 
spectacular. 

“In  1957  brought  the  great 
gas  line  failure,  and  only  a  year 
later  there  was  the  meterologi- 
cal  mischance  that  dropped  six 
and  a  half  feet  of  snow  on 
Oswego — and  nowhere  else.  Still 
in  all,  the  community  does  seem 
to  survive  and  even  prosper;  the 
spirit  of  neighborliness  and 
camaradarie  is  revived  when  ad¬ 
versity  strikes,  and  Oswego 
really  does  have  lots  of  things 
to  be  thankful  for.  We  have 
never,  for  example,  had  a  sub¬ 
way  strike.” 


CITY  EDITOR  J.  Russell  Gill  and  SOCIETY  EDITOR  Ida  LePine 
work  fheir  way  throu9b  drifts  to  reach  the  Oswe90  (N.Y.)  Palladium- 
Times  office. 
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Remarks  of 
GARDNER  COWLES, 
editor-in-chief  of  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  and  president 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  at  the  William  Allen 
While  Foundation  meeting,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 


I  am  deeply  flattered  to  be 
given  this  award.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  William 
Allen  White  in  the  years  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  the  New' 
Deal.  He  w'as  an  original 
thinker.  He  had  courage  and 
imagination.  Those  qualities  are 
not  in  over-supply  today,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  the  journalism  pro¬ 
fession. 

This  afternoon  I  want  to  make 
some  critical  comments  about 
various  phases  of  editing  and 
publishing,  in  the  hope  that  my 
remarks  may  stimulate  the 
thinking  of  some  of  the  young 
people  just  starting  in  the 
wonderful  w'orld  of  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

But  l^fore  I  assume  the  role 
of  a  critic,  perhaps  you  w'ill 
pardon  a  quick  sketch  of  my 
publishing  career — just  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  I  have  had  a  wealth 
of  experience — a  career  filled 
with  failures  as  w'ell  as  success 
— so  I  feel  entitled  to  a  few 
opinions,  whether  you  will  agree 
with  them  or  not. 

Newspaper  Family 

My  father  was  a  first-rate 
new'spaper  man  who  started  with 
a  country  w'eekly  in  northern 
low'a.  About  the  time  I  was  born 
he  bought  a  struggling  daily  in 
Des  Moines,  which  was  then  as 
hotly  competitive  a  newspaper 
market  as  one  could  find. 
Twenty-five  years  later  the  com¬ 
petition  had  throw'n  in  the 
sponge,  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  had  become  super¬ 
ior,  important  statewide  new's- 
papers  and  the  Des  Moines  Sun¬ 
day  Register  had  a  circulation 
in  excess  of  50(),()00. 

My  older  brother,  John,  who 
has  been  a  life-long  associate  of 
mine  and  to  w'hom  I  owe  much 
for  his  advice  and  guidance 
over  the  years,  moved  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  in  1935  and  duplicated 
in  that  much-larger  market  ex¬ 
actly  what  our  father  had  done 
in  Des  Moines.  I  am  very  proud 
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of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  which  my  brother  and 
his  great  organization  have  built. 

So,  from  early  childhood  I  was 
steeped  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  as  if  I  had  gone  to 
journalism  school  all  of  my  life. 

Shortly  after  graduating  from 
college,  when  I  was  a  neophyte 
in  the  news  room  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune,  I  heard  that  a 
George  Gallup  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  was  trying  to  perfect  a 
technique  for  measuring  accur¬ 
ately  what  the  public  reads  or 
skips  in  a  newspaper.  I  became 
greatly  intrigued.  From  his 
studies  it  became  obvious  to  me 
the  public  in  large  numbers 
doesn’t  read  long,  gray,  unbroken 
columns  of  type.  Makeup,  the 
style  of  heads  and  sub-heads, 
having  each  page  look  inviting 
and  interesting,  were  extremely 
important. 

Influenced  by  Gallup 

Gallup  soon  convinced  me  of 
the  universal  reader-interest  in 
pictures,  if  well  handled,  and 
especially  the  reader-interest  in 
a  sequence  of  pictures  that  tell 
a  story.  His  research  also  proved 
that  the  public  can  be  interested 
in  almost  any  subject  if  that 
subject  is  simply  and  attrac¬ 
tively  presented. 

The  rotogravure  supplements 
of  Sunday  newspapers  were 
then  —  as  now  —  pretty  dull 
affairs.  I  originally  thought  of 
starting  LOOK  as  a  new  kind 
of  Sunday  picture  supplement, 
but  the  arithmetic  of  such  an 
operation  didn’t  seem  attractive, 
so  I  launched  it  as  a  separate 
magazine  in  1937. 

This  was  a  brash  move.  I  had 
not  had  a  day  of  experience  in 
magazine  editing  and  publishing. 
Nor  had  anyone  on  the  original 
staff.  I  made  horrendous  mis¬ 
takes.  I  almost  went  broke.  But 
gradually,  with  a  lot  of  luck  and 
sweat  and  tears,  and  with  the 
help  of  some  extremely  able 
people  who  had  joined  me. 


LOOK  became  an  established 
success.  1965,  I  am  happy  to 
report,  was  its  best  year,  with 
its  circulation  averaging  above 
7,600,000  per  issue  and  its  gross 
advertising  revenues  about  $79,- 
000,000. 

But  I  want  to  admit  to  some 
failures  along  the  way.  Sixteen 
years  ago  I  tried  a  very  posh 
and  expensive  magazine  of 
fashion  and  the  arts — FLAIR — 
with  many  printing  and  binding 
innovations,  but  after  a  year  I 
gave  up  the  ghost.  FLAIR  was 
ahead  of  its  time. 

I  tried  another  kind  of  maga¬ 
zine  —  QUICK  —  a  pocket-size 
newsweekly  which  a  busy  reader 
could  go  through  in  ten  minutes. 
It  was  a  remarkable  circulation 
success  at  10c  per  copy — reach¬ 
ing  1,300,000  within  two  years 
— but  I  never  could  persuade 
adv'ertisers  adequately  to  use  its 
small  page  size.  Splendid  as 
Time  and  Newsweek  are,  they 
are  getting  long  and  sometimes 
ponderous.  I  think  some  daring 
young  journalist  could  succeed 
with  a  smaller,  more  concise 
newsweekly.  Sometimes  I  wish 
we  were  still  publishing  QUICK. 

Later,  I  started  The  Insider’s 
Newsletter  (a  poor  title,  but  the 
best  we  could  think  of  at  the 
time)  to  see  if  it  were  possible 
to  make  a  success  of  a  news¬ 
weekly  without  advertising.  I 
am  happy  to  report  this  little 
publication  has  a  circulation 
above  150,000,  continues  to  grow, 
and  is  modestly  profitable. 

Three  years  ago  we  purchased 
Family  Circle,  a  monthly  for 
homemakers,  because  I  felt  it 
had  extraordinary  editorial 
vigor  and  reader  loyalty.  It  has 
no  subscriptions.  Its  circulation 
of  better  than  7,500,000  monthly 
comes  irom  the  voluntary  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  magazine  by  house¬ 
wives,  primarily  at  the  check-out 
counters  of  supermarkets.  It  has 
the  largest  single-copy  sale  of 
any  magazine  in  the  world. 
Family  Circle  is  still  growing  in 
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circulation  and  advertising. 

With  a  British  partner  we 
successfully  launched  Family 
Circle  in  England  last  year  and 
it  will  be  introduced  in  Germany, 
next  month. 

Recently  we  started  VEN-  , 
TURE — The  Travelers  World— 
because  I  believe  the  interest  in 
travel  is  growing  so  rapidly  that 
there  is  a  place  for  a  superbly- 
edited  and  printed  modern  maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  travel.  I  have 
high  hopes  for  VENTURE. 

During  this  somew’hat 
checkered,  but  exciting,  maga¬ 
zine  development  period  I  never 
lost  my  interest  in  newspapers. 

I  continued  to  help  guide  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une.  I  started  from  scratch  the 
San  Juan  Star,  the  only  English- 
language  daily  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  with  the  help  of  a 
very  able  editor,  William  Dor- 
villier.  We  bought  the  Lakeland 
Ledger  and  the  Gainesville  Sun 
in  Florida.  The  Star  and  the  | 
Sun  have  both  won  Pulitzer 
Prizes  recently.  We  are  con¬ 
sidering  further  expansion  in 
publishing  and  broadcasting. 

.Some  Conclusions 

So  much  for  what  I  fear  has 
been  an  over-long  recital  of  my 
own  career.  I  think  the  record 
shows,  however,  I  have  dared,  or 
been  foolhardy  enough,  to  try 
new  paths  in  journalism.  When  I 
failed,  I  had  the  sense  to  swallow  • 
my  pride  and  bury  my  mistakes. 

Now,  what  conclusions  have  I 
come  to  after  40  years  as  an 
editor  and  publisher  and  opera¬ 
tor  in  the  hectic,  but  exciting, 
world  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
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^Dare  to  be  unpopular . . .  Edit  a  notch  over  the  heads  of  your  readers’ 


radio  and  television?  I’ll  name  a 

think  that  the  tremendous 
asset  of  daily  newspapers  over 
all  other  forms  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  their  role  of  public  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Radio  and  television  inform 
within  a  dramatic,  popular  and 
limited  scope,  but  their  primary 
motivation  is  entertainment. 

Magazines  inform,  stimulate 
thought  and  entertain,  again 
within  the  scope  of  their  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  intervals  at  which 
I  they  are  published. 

Daily  newspapers  not  only  in¬ 
form  and  entertain,  they  are 
invested  with  responsibility  for 
truth,  fairness,  balance,  com¬ 
pleteness  and  newness,  coupled 
with  their  responsibility  as  the 
monitor  and  conscience  of  their 
communities  and  the  nation. 

Responsible  newspapers  thus 
have  a  public  character.  Those 
which  lack  this  public  character, 
or  shun  it,  ignore  their  greatest 
asset  and  this  will  eventually 
show  up  in  the  balance  sheet. 

Just  Plain  Dull 

Too  many  issues  of  too  many 
newspapers  are  just  plain  dull, 
dull,  dull!  To  be  dull  is  the 
cardinal  sin  of  any  publication. 
This  does  not  need  to  happen. 
It  comes  about  from  lack  of  ad¬ 
vance  planning  and  from  too 
narrow  a  concept  of  what  is 
news. 

You  and  I  know  the  habits  in 
the  news  room  of  the  average 
middle-size  daily:  the  editors 
rely  heavily,  too  heavily,  on  that 
day’s  news  report  from  the  AP 
or  the  UPI  or  both.  In  addition, 
they  are  counting  on  news 
breaks  from  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  or  the  city  hall,  or  the 
county  court  house,  or  the  school 
board,  or  the  state  house.  Inevit¬ 
ably,  on  some  days  when  not 
much  of  importance  comes  in 
from  any  of  these  sources,  the 
editors  have  little  to  work  with. 
The  news  editor  puts  to  bed 
that  day  a  dull  paper  and  says 
to  himself,  “well,  I  did  the  best 
I  could”. 

I  contend  any  real  newspaper 
needs  several  good  reporters  and 
photographers  who  are  not  tied 
down  covering  spot  news  in  the 
conventional  sense,  or  covering 
a  set  beat,  but  who  are  free  to 
dig  out  and  work  up  material 
that  is  topical,  but  can  be  held 
for  a  week  or  a  month  until 
desperately  needed  on  an  other¬ 
wise  dull  news  day.  But  this 
takes  advance  planning.  It  takes 
ideas.  It  takes  imaginative 
leadership  from  the  top  editor 
running  the  news  room. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  does 
what  I  am  talking  about 


superbly.  So  does  Jack  Knight’s 
Miami  Herald.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  issues  of  the  Miami 
Herald  are  those  published  on 
days  when  really  little  spot 
news,  in  the  conventional  sense, 
is  breaking.  It  is  evident  some¬ 
one  did  a  lot  of  advance  plan¬ 
ning  and  had  prepared  material 
which  could  be  finished  up  fast 
for  just  such  a  contingency. 

Too  many  newspapers  still 
don’t  do  an  adequate  job  of  dig¬ 
ging  in  their  own  communities 
for  the  fascinating  things  and 
rapidly  changing  developments 
going  on  in  the  fields  of  educa¬ 
tion,  medicine,  science  and  the 
arts.  Even  in  religion  there  are 
new  ideas  and  trends  rarely 
reported  on  the  local  level. 

To  make  my  point  about  ad¬ 
vance  planning,  let  me  refer  to 
LOOK.  At  LOOK  we  do  not 
cover  spot  news  because  of  our 
long  deadlines.  We  take  no  wire 
seiwice.  So  in  effect,  the  editor 
starts  each  issue  with  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  in  front  of  him. 
All  he  has  to  work  with  is  a 
large  and  extremely  competent 
staff  of  reporters,  writers,  pho¬ 
tographers,  and  researchers.  The 
whole  operation  is  built  around 
fresh  ideas  for  stories — we  need 
dozens  of  ideas  each  week — and 
the  most  careful  kind  of  long- 
range  planning.  Several  of  the 
staff  are  working  on  editorial 
projects  now  that  won’t  be  used 
in  the  magazine  until  next  year. 

Newspapers  need  this  same 
kind  of  advance  planning,  on  a 
smaller  scale  to  be  sure,  to  avoid 
so  many  dull  issues. 

Good  Art  Director 

A  second  and  related  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  a  good 
newspaper  needs  a  good  art 
director.  When  I  say  this,  most 
editors  don’t  know  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Newspaper  pages  today — with 
few  exceptions — are  made  up, 
or  “designed”,  by  an  old-time 
journeyman-printer  and  a  make¬ 
up  editor  who  may,  or  may  not, 
know  much  about  typography 
and  the  thousand  and  one 
methods  for  making  pages  look 
readable  and  exciting.  On  suc¬ 
cessful  magazines,  the  art  direc¬ 
tor  ranks  right  below  the  top 
editor  in  importance  and  author¬ 
ity.  He  has  a  strong  voice  in 
helping  decide  how  a  story  idea 
is  to  te  developed.  He  suggests 
ways  to  give  it  maximum  visual 
impact.  He  knows  how  to  blend 
type  and  photographs  so  that 
each  helps  the  other.  His  respon¬ 
sibility  is  to  make  each  page 
come  alive  and  intrigue  the 
reader.  Newspapers  need  this 
kind  of  talent.  Too  few  have  it. 

If  newspapers  were  as  well 


edited  and  as  well  printed  as  I 
think  they  could  be.  particularly 
the  great  Sunday  newspapers, 
then  I  doubt  whether  Life  or 
LOOK  and  other  leading  maga¬ 
zines  could  have  attained  their 
present  size  and  strength. 
LOOK,  for  example,  edited  in 
New  York,  printed  in  Chicago, 
has  over  900,000  circulation  per 
issue  in  California.  This  is  a 
larger  circulation  than  any  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  except  the 
Sunday  Los  Angeles  Times.  Isn’t 
this  pretty  convincing  evidence 
that  LOOK  has  something  which 
too  many  newspapers  lack? 

I  am  afraid  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  it  isn’t  too  important 
how  their  product  looks  or  feels. 
But  it  is  important.  Magazines 
have  found  this  out. 

Fortunately,  there  have  been 
great  advances  made  recently 
in  newspaper  equipment.  Im¬ 
portant  research  now  under  way 
may  bring  vast  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  methods.  The  newspaper 
of  the  future  will  be  able  to 
achieve  a  printing  quality,  both 
in  black  and  white  and  color, 
comparable  to  magazine  print¬ 
ing  today.  I  hope  many  news¬ 
paper  publishers  will  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  equip  for  this 
much  higher  quality  just  as  soon 
as  proven  equipment  is  available. 

High-Interest  Features 

A  third,  and  critical  point  I 
want  to  make  is  this: 

It  perplexes  me  why  big  and 
important  editorial  material 
usually  appears  first  in  some 
leading  magazine.  I’m  thinking 
of  things  like  Sorenson’s  book 
on  Kennedy,  the  by-line  stories 
of  the  Astronauts,  Truman 
Capote’s  thriller  “In  Cold 
Blood”.  The  fact  is  magazines 
work  harder  in  spotting  this 
kind  of  material  early  and  are 
willing  to  pay  big  prices. 

But  if  the  top  newspaper  in 
each  of  the  largest  50  markets 
should  band  together  to  go  after 
these  high-interest  features,  they 
could  outbid  any  magazine.  The 
cost  would  not  be  tremendous 
to  any  one  of  the  50  newspapers. 
But  first,  enough  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  need  to  care, 
need  to  be  concerned  that  they 
are  missing  these  features  and 
be  determined  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Too  many  newspaper  editors 
today  are  too  careful,  too 
cautious,  too  fearful  of  being 
controversial,  too  worried  about 
ruffling  the  hair  of  some  readers. 
I  don’t  think  any  man  can  be¬ 
come  a  great  editor  unless  he  is 
willing  to  become  meaningfully 
involved  in  the  important  issues 
of  his  community,  his  state,  the 
nation  and  the  world.  And  he 


needs  to  care  passionately. 

Dan  Mich,  a  great  editor,  who 
died  two  months  ago  after  head¬ 
ing  the  LOOK  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  for  nearly  25  years,  had  a 
favorite  quotation  which  went 
like  this:  “The  hottest  places  in 
hell  are  reserved  for  those  who, 
in  time  of  moral  crisis,  main¬ 
tained  their  neutrality”.  I  think 
William  Allen  White  would  have 
liked  that  statement. 

If  I  were  teaching  today  in 
the  Journalism  School  here  in 
Kansas,  I  would  say  to  budding 
young  journalists: 

“Dare  to  be  unpopular.  If  you 
win  a  popularity  contest,  you 
probably  aren’t  doing  your  job. 
You  can  and  should  be  respected 
— but  not  necessarily  popiilar. 

“Always  edit  just  a  notch  over 
the  heads  of  your  readers.  They 
want  to  read  a  publication  they 
can  look  up  to  and  one  which 
stimulates  them  to  think — even 
if  they  are  occasionally  annoyed. 

“If  you  are  in  doubt  on  a 
particular  issue,  lean  over  back¬ 
wards  to  present  adequately  the 
less  popular  side.  To  help  make 
this  country  truly  civilized,  we 
need  to  make  it  safe  for  divers¬ 
ity  in  thought,  in  morals,  in  cus¬ 
toms,  not  try  to  force  everyone 
into  the  same  mold.” 

Be  Objective  and  .Skeptical 

I  think  I  would  also  say  to  the 
journalism  students:  “When  you 
become  an  editor  never  get  com¬ 
pletely  in  bed  with  any  politi¬ 
cian.  You  will  become  a  captive. 

“Learn  to  be  very  skeptical  of 
government  statistics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  press  releases. 

“Part  of  the  job  of  an  editor 
is  to  keep  the  temper  of  the 
country  on  an  even  keel.  When 
the  public  gets  too  optimistic, 
warn  it  of  possible  troubles 
ahead;  when  it  gets  too  pessi¬ 
mistic,  remind  readers  that  the 
country  isn’t  really  going  to 
hell,  that  it  has  come  through 
hundreds  of  past  crises”. 

American  newspapers,  with  all 
their  faults  are,  by  and  large, 
the  best  in  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
American  newspapers  that 
couldn’t  be  cured  by  a  few  more 
editors  and  publishers  like 
William  Allen  White — editors 
who  care,  really  care,  about  the 
editorial  quality  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  who  are  courageous 
enough  to  demand  the  best  of 
their  associates  and  of  the 
leaders  in  the  areas  they  serve. 

Journalism  is  a  business.  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  a  profession.  It  can  be 
frustrating.  It  is  an  intoxicating 
mistress.  But  it  performs  a  vital 
service  and  if  you  dedicate  your 
life  to  it  with  fervor,  it  will  be 
truly  rewarding. 
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STORMY  TRIAL 

Editor  Gene  Wirges 
Gets  3-year  Sentence 

Bv  Kenneth  Starck 


Morrilton,  Ark. 

Gene  Wirges  has  lost  another 
round  in  his  six-year-long  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  political  organi¬ 
zation  that  controls  Conway 
County  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Wirges,  former  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Morrilton  (Ark.) 
Democrat,  was  found  guilty  of 
perjury  on  Feb.  3  by  a  Conw’ay 
County  Circuit  Court  jury  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  in 
prison. 

A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was 
expected  to  be  filed  this  week. 
Mr.  Wirges  is  free  on  a  $5,000 
appeal  bond. 

The  conviction  was  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  litigations  that 
have  pitted  Mr.  Wirges  against 
an  acknowledged  political  ma¬ 
chine  that  has  controlled  this 
picturesque  Ozark  county  for 
more  than  two  decades.  The  fight 
has  reverberated  throughout  the 
state  and  the  South  and  has 
seen  Mr.  Wirg^es  threatened,  as¬ 
saulted  and  jailed.  In  1963  he 
lost  his  newspaper. 

Mr.  Wirges,  sandy-haired  with 
bright  blue  eyes,  was  not  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  latest  verdict 
which  was  brought  in  by  a  12- 
niember  jury  that  included  a 
man  who  said  he  could  not  read 
or  write  and  another  whose  son 
is  charged  in  the  county  with 
first  degree  murder. 

No  Surprise 

“It  wasn’t  a  great  surprise,” 
said  the  38-year-old  former  pub¬ 
lisher.  “We’ve  never  had  a  vic¬ 
tory  in  a  local  fight.  The  only 
surprise  was  that  the  sentence 
was  for  three  years  instead  of 
15.  [First  degree  perjury  is  pun¬ 
ishable  in  Arkansas  by  a  prison 
term  of  one  to  15  years.]  We 
will  continue  the  fight.” 

The  perjurj’  indictment  grew 
out  of  a  1963  libel  suit  which 
was  brought  by  County  Judge 
Tom  Scott  and  resulted  in  a 
$200,000  judgment  against  Mr. 
Wirges.  The  judgment  has  been 
set  aside  and  the  case  is  pend¬ 
ing. 

Another  libel  judgment  the 
same  year  —  this  one  for  $75,- 
000  and  involving  the  Conway 
County  clerk,  the  late  Clyde  C. 
Brewer  —  eventually  was  over¬ 
turned  by  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court. 

While  both  judgments  were  on 
appeal,  Mr.  Wirges’  newspaper 
was  taken  over  by  friendly  cr^i- 
tors  in  Little  Rock.  The  news- 
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paper  now  is  being  published  by 
a  group  of  Morrilton  business¬ 
men  and  a  physican  who  have 
hired  Mr.  Wirges’  wife,  Betty, 
as  editor. 

Last  week’s  perjury  trial  was 
a  stormy  affair  that  began  at 
9  a.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  and 
did  not  end  until  Judge  Russell 
C.  Roberts  read  the  verdict  at 
4  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  3.  Judge 
Roberts  refused  to  recess  for  the 
night  because,  he  said,  many 
other  cases  were  waiting  to  be 
tried. 

Defense  Attorney  Tom  Eisele 
of  Little  Rock  had  argued  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Wirges 
to  I’eceive  a  fair  trial  in  Conway 
County.  Nearly  all  of  the  32 
members  of  the  jury  panel  sum¬ 
moned  for  the  trial  said,  under 
questioning,  that  County  Sheriff 
Marlin  Hawkins,  who  for  more 
than  25  years  has  directed  the 
county  political  organization, 
was  a  personal  friend. 

Judge  Roberts  denied  a  motion 
for  a  change  of  venue. 

Following  the  perjury  convic¬ 
tion,  .Arkansas  Gov.  Orval  Fau- 
bus  issued  a  statement  labeling 
the  situation  in  Conway  County 
as  “just  a  political  battle.”  He 
added  that  Sheriff  Hawkins  was 
in  office  long  before  the  Faubus 
administration. 

His  comments  came  after 
Winthrop  Rockefeller,  who  has 
supported  Mr.  Wirges,  charged 
that  Governor  Faubus  was  part¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  political 
organization  in  Conway  County. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  a  resident  of 
Conway  County,  is  a  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  of  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Mr.  Wirges  still  faces  two 
other  indictments  that  stem 
from  the  battle  between  himself 
and  the  local  political  faction. 
He  was  charged  last  year  with 
slandering  Sheriff  Hawkins  and 
with  conspiring  to  have  the 
sheriff  falsely  arrested. 

Dirided  Town 

Morrilton’s  6,000  citizens  are 
sharply  divided  in  the  struggle. 
Many  have  tended  to  oppose 
Mr.  Wirges  because  of  his  po¬ 
litical  ties  with  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
while  a  number,  including  some 
businessmen,  have  actively  sup¬ 
ported  him. 

Seven  of  Mr.  Wirges’  support¬ 
ers  also  have  been  indicted.  They 
include  Everett  A.  Hamm  Jr., 
a  Rockefeller  assistant,  who  is 


charged  with  perjury,  and  six 
other  men,  all  charged  with  con¬ 
spiracy. 

A  day  after  the  perjury  trial 
a  delegation  of  local  citizens 
called  on  Jeff  Mobley,  Conway 
County  prosecuting  attorney 
who  had  been  excused  from  the 
trial,  to  investigate  the  way  in 
which  the  trial  had  been  con¬ 
ducted. 

In  spite  of  the  setback,  Mr. 
Wirges  has  pledged  to  continue 
the  battle  for  what  he  calls  “a 
better  form  of  government.” 

“There’s  no  question  they  [the 
local  political  faction]  have  al¬ 
ready  crushed  many  little  peo¬ 
ple  here,”  said  Mr.  Wirges,  who 
in  1962  received  the  Elijah  P. 
Love  joy  Award  for  courage  in 
journalism  from  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University.  “And  it’s  still 
a  battle  that  the  people  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  do  something 
about.” 

As  for  the  trial  itself,  Mr. 
W^irges  said,  “There  were  actu¬ 
ally  two  trials  here  —  the  obvi¬ 
ous  one  of  the  State  vs.  Gene 
Wirges  —  and  the  trial  of  the 
jury  system.  And  I  think  the 
jury  system  was  convicted  even 
before  the  jury  entered  the  box.” 
• 

Steven  Takes  Job 
With  World  Book 
Science  Service 

Chicago 

William  P.  Steven,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
has  been  named  vicepresident 
and  editorial  director  of  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Mr.  Steven  is  secretary  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  for  the 
past  five  years  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Council  on  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  Writing. 

World  Book  Science  Service 
with  headquarters  in  Houston,  is 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corporation  of  Chicago.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  syndicating  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  dealing 
with  the  major  fields  of  science, 
the  service  distributes  the  byline 
and  personal  stories  of  the 
Astronauts  and  their  families. 

Before  joining  the  staff,  Mr. 
Steven  spent  five  months  as  edi¬ 
torial  consultant  for  World 
Book  Science  Service. 

• 

From  Ga.  to  Conn. 

Ray  Martin,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Savannah  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  the  past  18  months, 
resigned  recently  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Willimantic  (Conn.) 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Klein  Urges 
Advisory  on 
News  Parley 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Too  few  press  conferences 
have  been  held  by  President 
Johnson,  contributing  to  the 
confusion  over  his  policy  in  Viet 
Nam,  college  editors  were  told 
by  Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor  of 
the  Son  Diego  Union  and  for¬ 
mer  press  secretary  for  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon. 

Keynoting  the  student  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  78th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  here 
last  week,  Mr.  Klein  urged  “that 
to  make  certain  there  are  fewer 
misunderstandings  in  these  con¬ 
ferences,  I  propose  that  the 
President  more  fully  recognize 
the  importance  of  these  sessions 
and  standardize  the  format  for 
them.” 

Mr.  Klein  urged  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
examine  press  conferences  from 
all  angles  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  him  w'hich  could  be 
adopted  as  procedure.  He  sug¬ 
gested  a  committee  of  9  to  11, 
including  some  former  press 
secretaries  from  each  party, 
and  representatives  of  editors’ 
organizations,  television,  and 
the  Washingfton  press  corps. 

“The  committee  also  should 
clarify  the  question  of  whether 
the  press  conference  is  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Secretary  Bill  Moyers,  or  for 
the  better  informing  of  the 
public.” 

From  his  participation  in  six 
campaigns  from  1949  through 
1962,  Mr.  Klein  said  such  a 
proposed  committee  also  should 
undertake  a  study  of  better  pro¬ 
cedure  to  provide  fair  equiva¬ 
lent  time  for  the  minority  party. 
He  said  better  press  confer¬ 
ence  procedure  is  needed  to 
bring  the  public  issues  and  in¬ 
formation  from  the  President 
and  equally  from  the  minority 
party. 

Mr.  Klein  also  suggested  that 
California  should  set  the  pace 
for  1966  by  demanding  debates 
between  leading  candidates  in 
the  general  election.  Governor 
Edmund  G.  Brown  declined  to 
commit  himself  on  possible  de¬ 
bates  with  either  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  or  George  Christopher. 

If  the  candidates  felt  that 
television  exposure  places  too 
great  a  demand  on  personality, 
Mr.  Klein  continued,  “I  would 
propose  that  they  debate  before 
newspaper  organizations  and 
allow  their  comments  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  full.” 
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City  Assessor  Hails 
Realty  Value  Report 


IN  TUXEDOS  in  desart  seHing  af  Palm  Springs,  Calif,  are  officers 
of  the  California-Nevada  Associated  Press:  From  left  to  right — 
F.  K.  (Pete)  Arthur,  Monterey  Peninsular  Herald,  secretary-treasurer; 
Robert  Weed,  Costa  Mesa  South  Bay  Daily  Pilot,  vicepresident; 
Edward  J.  Quilla,  Visalia  Times-Delta,  president;  and  Robert  L. 
Curry,  Torrance  South  Bay  Breeze,  ex-president. 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
Members  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  went  home  from  their  an¬ 
nual  convention  here  this  week 
hopeful  they  could  persuade 
their  local  officials  to  follow  the 
practice  of  Los  Angeles  County 
\  in  publishing  property  assess¬ 
ment  valuations. 

Los  Angeles  County  Assessor 
Philip  Watson  declared  the 
money  spent  to  advertise  realty 
assessments  was  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  because  the  publication 
gives  the  taxpayer  an  open  com¬ 
parison  with  his  neighbor’s  tax 
position,  provides  the  protection 
of  a  public  audit  and  has  helped 
to  adjust  a  situation  arising 
from  war  veterans’  claims  for 
exemptions. 

The  costs  of  notification  in 
print  is  around  20  cents  per  tax¬ 
payer,  Mr.  Watson  reported.  The 
county  runs  lists  in  110  news¬ 
papers  with  about  2  million 
circulation. 

Mr.  Watson  said  he  put  the 
system  into  effect  at  the  behest 
4  of  the  Santa  Monica  Evening 

Outlook  which  crusaded  several 
years  ago  for  fair  assessments 
on  real  property. 

In  a  resolution  session,  the 
publishers  petitioned  the  state 
legislature  to  repeal  the  rule, 
recently  promulgated,  which  for¬ 
bids  courtroom  photography  and 
broadcasting. 

Court  Kiile  Assailed 

A  resolution  declared  the 
Judiciary  Council  of  California’s 
rule  to  be  contrary  to  the  guar¬ 
antees  of  a  free  press  contained 
in  both  federal  and  state  consti¬ 
tutions. 

The  rule  is  under  investiga¬ 
tion  by  a  state  legislative  com- 
.  mittee.  The  rule  covers  court- 

r  room  activities  during  mid-mom- 


ing  and  mid-afternoon  recesses 
as  well  as  proceedings.  The  only 
exception  is  for  ceremonies. 

Secrecy  Stand 

The  CNPA  also  reaffirmed  its 
dedication  to  the  state  act  re- 
(luiring  public  agencies  to 
deliberate  and  act  in  public  in 
another  unaminously-adopted 
resolution.  It  deplored  repeated 
attempts  to  “poke  holes’’  in  the 
language  of  this  act. 

Jack  Craemer,  San  Rafael 
Independent- Journal,  presided  at 
sessions  here  which  attracted  868 
registrations. 

Archie  J.  Hicks  Jr.,  of  the 
weekly  Encinitau  Const  Dispatch 
became  CNPA’s  first  “offset 
president.’’  James  K.  Guthrie, 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram, 
and  George  Murphy,  Manteca 
Bulletin,  were  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  and  J.  Hart  Clinton,  San 
Mateo  Times,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

The  reversal  of  a  downtrend 
in  membership  w’as  noted  in  the 
report  of  Ben  I).  Martin,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  There  are  395 
newspaper  members.  The  total 
membership  including  49  college 
members,  is  609. 

The  awards  competition  drew 
884  entries  with  general  e.xcel- 
lence  firsts  going  to  the  Palo 
Alto  Times  and  the  Roseville 
Press-Tribune,  The  Times  also 
won  first  places  for  color  and  for 
local  advertising. 

Weekly  newspaper  winners 
were  the  San  Fernando  Sun, 
Blythe  Palo  Verde  Valley  Times 
and  Ne^’adn  City  Nevada  County 
Nugget. 

First  place  for  outstanding 
community  service  went  to  the 
Sacramento  Union  with  the 
Pasadena  Independent,  Star- 
News  second. 

First  place  trophies  won  by 


the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  in  two 
classifications  were  received  by 
Bruce  and  Fred  D.  McPherson, 
III,  fourth  generation  members 
of  the  Sentinel  publishing 
family. 

Guild  Uemaiids  in  S.F. 

Charles  L.  Gould,  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
described  Guild  demands  there 
as  heart-breaking.  Nonetheless, 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
maintaining  stability,  he  said  at 
a  labor  relations  session. 

After  38  discussions  between 
guild  and  management  the 
union  has  not  deviated  an  inch 
from  82  original  demands  except 
to  concede  that  managing  editors 
and  city  editors  do  not  have  to 
be  members,  he  said.  He  esti¬ 
mated  the  82  points  would  cost 
the  newspapers  $91  per  person 
per  week. 

The  proposals  include  an  as¬ 
sessment  on  management  to  care 
for  any  person  now  out  of  work 
from  the  realignment  of  San 
Franci.sco  newspapers.  He  de¬ 
clared  none  of  more  than  300 
displaced  had  applied  for  work 
at  a  bureau  .set  up  by  the  Exam¬ 
iner. 

Those  who  were  displaced  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  eight  weeks  of 
pay.  Some  who  resigned  under 
the  provisions  offered  at  the  time 
received  as  much  as  68  weeks 
pay,  and  that  meant  as  much  as 
$20,000,  Mr.  Gould  said. 

• 

Trust  Trial  Delayed 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Trial  of  the  government’s  anti¬ 
trust  case  against  Arden  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  Tucson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  has  been  postponed 
until  April  5.  U.S.  District  Judge 
James  A.  Walsh  granted  the 
defense  motion  for  continuance 
after  Attorney  Reed  Carlock 
said  that  all  lawyers  working  on 
the  matter  believed  a  delay  in 
the  trial  was  necessary  to  avoid 
serious  prejudice  to  their  case. 
The  suit  was  filed  almost  a  year 
ago  and  trial  had  been  set  to 
begin  Feb.  23. 


Cowles  Urges 
Full  AP  Vote 
For  Directors 

Pal.m  Springs,  Calif. 

Every  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
ber  should  take  action  to  insure 
his  full  voting  privileges  in  the 
association,  according  to  William 
H.  Cowles,  publisher  of  the 
■S  poka  ne  ( W  ash. )  Spokesman- 
Review. 

For  each  is  entitled  to  as  many 
as  40  votes,  the  former  AP 
director  told  the  California- 
Nevada  AP  meeting  here  last 
week.  The  votes  are  in  ratio  to 
the  AP  bonds  purchased  by  the 
member,  with  one  vote  for  each 
bond. 

Many  members  do  not  have  the 
full  number  of  votes  to  w'hich 
they  are  entitled.  Bonds  are 
purchasable  at  $25  each  on  the 
ratio  of  every  $50  membership 
fee  paid  in  excess  of  the  basic 
$50  a  week  with  a  $100,000  or 
40  vote  limit. 

This  is  a  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision  and  other  safeguards  are 
set  up  to  insure  representation 
on  the  board  of  directors  for 
small  as  well  as  large  news¬ 
papers,  it  was  explained. 

The  Associated  Press  is  co¬ 
operating  as  never  before  to 
meet  the  voluntary  censorship 
requirements  of  the  VietNam 
war,  Robert  Eunson,  assistant 
general  manager,  reported.  And 
it  has  never  had  so  much  trouble 
from  story  conflicts  with  the 
people  of  our  country,  the  vet¬ 
eran  of  Pacific  coverage  said. 

Mr.  Eunson  said  the  AP  had 
been  criticized  over  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  stories  about  the  use  of 
non-lethal  chemicals,  the  report 
that  a  USIS  film  showed  manu¬ 
factured  combat  scenes,  and 
Peter  Arnett’s  story  of  the  relief 
column  at  Plei  Ku.  All  were 
later  confirmed  to  be  truthful 
stories,  he  declared.  Mr.  Arnett 
carried  a  camera  and  substan¬ 
tiated  his  story  with  photos,  Mr. 
Eunson  said. 


NEWLY-ELECTED  pratident  of  fh*  California  Nawtpapar  Publishart 
Association,  Archia  Hides,  fnein/tos  Coost  Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Hicks 
shara  spots  of  honor  with  Govarnor  and  Mr.  Edmund  S.  Brown. 
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*SHOPPER^  MAY  COPY 

Advertiser  Owns  Ad, 
Federal  Judge  Holds 


BR ATTLEBORO,  Vt. 

A  federal  judge  here  has  ruled 
that  advertisers,  not  newspapers, 
own  their  advertisements  and 
the  right  to  publish  them  else¬ 
where. 

Judge  Ernest  W.  Gibson  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  decided 
a  test  case  brought  by  the  Brat- 
tleboro  Daily  Reformer  against 
Winmill  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brattleboro  Toivn 
Crier,  a  giveaway  shopping  ad¬ 
vertiser  weekly. 

The  Reformer  brought  a  civil 
suit  against  the  Town  Crier  for 
copying  four  advertisements 
originating  in  the  Reformer. 
The  suit  sought  an  injunction  to 
halt  further  copying. 

Appeal  Is  Planned 

Publisher  John  S.  Hooper  of 
the  Reformer  said  the  decision 
would  be  appealed. 

Mr.  Gibson  said  that  when  an 
advertiser  “engages  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  produce  and  publish  an 
advertisement  and  there  is  no 
agreement  made  between  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  newspaper  as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  ad,  then 
the  ownership  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  the  right  to  copy  the 
advertisement  are  in  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  not  in  the  one  who  pub¬ 
lishes  it.” 

The  judge  said:  “If  the  adver¬ 
tiser  did  not  retain  the  title  to 
the  copyright,  then  every  mer¬ 
chant  w’ould  be  precluded  from 
running  an  advertisement  he  has 
paid  for  in  any  other  newspa¬ 
per  except  the  one  first  chosen 
if  that  paper  w’as  copyrighted.” 

The  decision  added:  “It  is 


Johnson  Heads  Up 
Chevy’s  Advertisinii 

Norman  J.  Johnson  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of 
Chevrolet  assistant  general  sales 
manager  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

William  R.  Stacey,  who  has 
been  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  Chevrolet's 
Midwest  region  at  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  Stacey  had  been  ad  man¬ 
ager  since  May,  1964. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  served  as  an 
assistant  general  sales  manager 
since  1959  —  first  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  charge  of  central  office 
staff  and  most  recently  as  as¬ 
sistant  in  charge  of  sales  for  the 
western  region. 
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clear  that  newspapers  are  copy¬ 
righted.  Advertisements  con¬ 
tained  in  periodicals  are  also 
copyrighted.  How'ever,  this  court 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  adver¬ 
tisements  here  in  question  were 
not  copyrightable  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff  newspaper  because  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  retains  the  copyright  in 
the  advertisement  and  may 
cause  them  to  be  run  and  re¬ 
run  as  he  desires.” 

Judge  Gibson  found  that  in 
the  four  cases  in  question,  the 
advertisers  had  in  every  case  in¬ 
structed  the  Town  Crier  to  copy 
the  ads  originating  in  the  Re¬ 
former  and  that  the  Reformer 
had  no  agreement  with  adver¬ 
tisers  as  to  who  would  own  them. 

Mr.  Hooper  said  the  basic 
issue  of  copyright  has  not  been 
settled  by  Judge  Gibson’s  de¬ 
cision.  He  said  the  copyright  law 
does  not  differentiate  between 
editorial  and  advertising  copy. 

“We  believe  that  the  copy¬ 
right  law  covers  everything  in 
our  paper  which  our  staff 
creates,”  Mr.  Hooper  said. 

• 

Russell  Briney  Dies; 
Collapsed  in  Snow 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Russell  Briney,  65,  editor  of 
the  Courier- Journal  editorial 
page  and  a  writer  and  newspa¬ 
perman  for  47  years,  died  Feb. 
1  after  he  collapsed  in  the  deep 
snow  near  his  home.  He  had 
been  under  treatment  for  high 
blood  pressure. 

Mr.  Briney  was  on  his  way  to 
his  office.  He  had  just  stepped 
off  the  curb  to  cross  the  street 
when  he  collapsed. 

At  various  times  Mr.  Briney 
served  the  Courier- Journal  as 
a  reporter,  city  editor,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  and  chief  editorial 
writer.  With  the  Times,  he  was 
a  reporter,  associate  editor  and 
editorial  page  editor.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  cub  reporter  on 
the  Times  in  the  summer  of 
1919.  After  a  second  year  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  he  joined 
the  Courier- Journal  as  a  full¬ 
time  reporter  in  1920. 

He  met  and  married  the  for¬ 
mer  Melville  Otter,  who  then 
was  a  Courier- Journal  reporter. 
Since  then  Mrs.  Briney  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  both  newspapers. 
Their  only  son,  John  0.  Briney, 
is  a  former  Courier-Journal  re¬ 
porter  who  now  teaches  writing 
at  Michigan  State  University. 


Harry  G.  Kimber, 
Ex-Publisher  in 
Toronto,  Dies;  73 

Toronto 

Harry  G.  Kimber,  former 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  and  active  in  the 
Canadian  newspaper  industry 
for  more  than  40  years,  died 
Feb.  4  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  73. 

He  was  appointed  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  in  1952  and  retired  from 
the  post  five  years  later. 

A  native  of  Toronto,  Mr. 
Kimber  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  old  Toronto 
Globe  in  1912  as  a  junior  in  the 
business  department.  He  stayed 
there  three  years,  then  joined 
the  national  council  of  the 
YMCA  for  several  of  the  first 
world  war  years. 

He  returned  to  the  Globe  in 
1919  and  three  years  later  be¬ 
came  circulation  manager. 

He  moved  to  London,  Ont.,  in 
1930  as  general  manager  of  the 
London  Advertiser.  In  1936  he 
returned  to  the  Globe  as  general 
manager,  remaining  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  when  the  paper  was  merged 
the  same  year  with  the  Mail  and 
Empire. 

Succeeded  McCuIlagh 

In  1951  Mr.  Kimber  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  Toronto’s 
only  morning  paper.  He  became 
president  and  publisher  the 
following  year  after  the  death 
of  publisher  George  McCullagh. 

Mr.  McCullagh  was  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Evening  Telegram 
and  Mr.  Kimber  took  over  that 
post  also.  He  held  the  job  five 
months,  when  the  Telegram  was 
sold. 

When  Mr.  Kimber  stepped 
down  as  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  he  was 
appointed  assistant  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  retiring 
in  February,  1958. 

President  of  Association 

He  served  as  president  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  in  1947  and  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  in  1956-57. 

His  business  interests  included 
directorships  in  Mining  Corp. 
and  Quemont  Mining  Co.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Toronto 
Harbor  Commission  in  1959  by 
the  federal  government. 

He  #as  a  former  president  of 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs  of  the 
International  Baseball  League. 

Mr.  Kimber  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  and  a  son,  Harry,  a 
lawyer. 


E.  J.  Lynett 
Of  Scranton 
Times  Dies 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Edward  J.  Lynett,  59,  newspa¬ 
per  publisher,  community  boost¬ 
er,  political  power,  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  died  in  his  sleep  at  his 
home  here  Feb.  6.  He  had  been 
ill  for  several  months. 

Mr.  Lynett  followed  his  fath¬ 
er  and  brother  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Scranton  Tines 
after  having  worked  up  from 
cub  reporter.  The  elder  Mr.  Ly¬ 
nett,  who  died  in  1943,  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  paper  in  1895  when 
it  was  impoverished  and  housed 
in  a  rundown  building.  Today 
the  Times  Building  occupies  a 
downtown  block  and  the  tower 
of  the  affiliated  Radio  Station 
WEJL  is  a  landmark  of  the 
city. 

At  home  w’ith  Mr.  Lynett 
w'hen  he  died  were  his  wife,  the 
former  Jean  Marie  O’Hara,  and 
their  four  children,  Cecelia,  Ed¬ 
ward  Jr.,  George  and  William. 

Upon  the  death  of  William 
Lynett  on  Feb.  14,  1946,  Edward 
and  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Ruddy 
Lynett,  took  charge  of  the  Times 
and  its  enterprises.  Miss  Lynett 
died  April  2,  1959. 

In  May,  1946,  the  Times  re¬ 
ceived  the  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal 
for  meritorious  achievement,  in 
recognition  of  its  15-year  inves¬ 
tigation  of  judicial  practices  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Lynett  devoted  consider¬ 
able  time  to  civic  improvement 
endeavors  throughout  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Valley.  His  family  made 
many  generous  contributions  to 
the  development  fund  of  the 
University  of  Scranton  and  to 
various  hospitals  and  orphan¬ 
ages. 

Although  active  in  many 
groups  associated  with  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  Mr.  Lynett  rare¬ 
ly  accepted  office  in  any  of  them. 
He  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  filled  one 
term  as  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  members  of  the  AP. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Lynett  was 
recognized  as  a  staunch  Demo¬ 
crat  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  party  by  being  a  delegate- 
at-large  to  the  national  conven¬ 
tions  since  1948. 

• 

Publisher  Switch 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Jack  R.  Judd,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Idaho  State  J<nir- 
ncU,  Pocatello,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Havre  (Monk) 
Daily  News,  succeeding  A.  H. 
Ricken,  who  becomes  publisher 
of  the  Pocatello  daily. 
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Third  Class  Mail  Rise 
Demanded  by  3  Papers 


Beverly,  Mass. 

A  campaign  to  emphasize  the 
low  third  class  mail  rate  is  be¬ 
ing  waged  by  Essex  Ck)unty 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Beverly  Times,  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  Daily  Times  and  the  New- 
buryport  Daily  News. 

A  series  of  eight  staff-written 
five-column  ads  are  being  run 
in  all  three  papers.  Each  stress¬ 
es  the  theme  that  as  long  as  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office  Department  is 
in  the  advertising  distribution 
business,  it  should  charge  a  high 
enough  rate  so  that  the  tax¬ 
payer  doesn’t  have  to  make  up 
the  deficit. 

The  ads  assert  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  lost  $757,633,000  in  fis¬ 
cal  1965  in  mail  handling. 

‘I  Hate  Junk  Mail’ 

Each  ad  features  a  coupon 
which  if  filled  out  and  returned 
to  the  newspaper  entitles  the 
sender  to  a  free  “I  Hate  Junk 
Mail”  kit. 

This  kit  includes  a  booklet 
called  “Fun  With  Junk  Mail”, 
one  “Don’t  Leave  Junk  Mall” 
sticker,  a  sympathy  card  for 
the  overworked  mailman  say¬ 
ing  “Our  Sympathy,  you  used 
to  be  a  mailman,  but  now  you’re 
just  a  junk  man”  and  pre¬ 
addressed  cards  of  complaint 
to  the  sender’s  congressman  and 
senators. 

More  than  600  requests  for 
the  kit  have  been  received  so 
far.  The  campaign  is  set  to  run 
one  more  week. 

Readers  Write 

The  final  ad  in  the  series  in¬ 
vites  the  reader  to  write  the 
paper  expressing  his  feelings 
relative  to  “junk  mail.”  Dinner 
for  two  at  a  local  restaurant  in 
each  community  is  the  prize  for 
the  best  letter  both  pro  and  con. 

Four  editorials  supplement 
the  series,  each  pointing  out 
why  the  third  class  rate  should 
be  raised.  The  editorials  also 
state  that  even  though  there  is 
precedent  for  a  low  second  class 
rate,  based  on  the  need  for  dis¬ 
semination  of  news,  it,  too, 
should  be  increased. 

They  suggest  that  second 
class  could  be  raised  100  per¬ 
cent  if  third  class  is  upped  50 
percent. 

The  reaction  from  direct  mail 
sources  was  immediate,  with 
letters,  telephone  calls  and  per¬ 
sonal  visits  from  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

_  Those  letters  which  were 
signed  were  published  as  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  with  no  edi¬ 


torial  comment.  Most  of  the  let¬ 
ters  criticizing  the  newspapers’ 
stand  were  written  by  people 
connected  with  the  direct  mail 
business. 

Caustic  Comments 

Here  are  some  of  their  com¬ 
ments  : 

"Here’s  an  answer  to  your 
stinking  ad." 

"Your  editorial  policy  seems 
to  be  the  big  lie,  the  half  truth 
and  no  truth.” 

"(You  should)  enlist  for  life 
in  the  French  Foreign  Legion.” 

"You  are  neurotic.” 

"If  you  have  any  brains  at 
all,  and  this  I  doubt,  you  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
direct  mail  business  is  even 
more  important  to  the  economy 
of  the  country  than  the  filthy 
propaganda  you  are  distrib¬ 
uting.” 

"You  ought  not  to  be  living 
in  a  capitalist  country.” 

"  .  .  .  the  purist  views  of 
crackpots  like  yourself.” 

"Why  don’t  you  get  your  head 
examined.” 

”...  respect  for  people  in 
the  newspaper  profession  .  .  . 
was  severely  shaken.” 

Others  opposed  to  the  papers’ 
position  stated  that  the  owners 
and  editors  were  anti-business, 
stupid,  yellow  journalists,  liars 
and  uncouth  people. 

Cong^ssmen’s  Views 

Both  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brew¬ 
ster  (D.-Md.)  and  Congress¬ 
man  Arnold  Olsen  (D.-Mont.) 
wrote  to  express  their  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  newspapers’ 
views.  They  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Congpressman  William  H. 
Bates  (R.-Mass.)  wrote  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  papers’  position  stat¬ 
ing,  “Many  thanks  and  congrat¬ 
ulations  on  your  drive  against 
junk  mail,  the  scourge  of  every 
household.” 

Pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
by  one  of  the  paper’s  advertis¬ 
ers,  also  a  large  third  class  mail* 
user,  that  unless  the  paper  with¬ 
drew  from  its  campaign,  the 
budget  would  be  cut.  Another 
direct  mail  advocate  stated  that 
if  the  paper  continued  to  sup¬ 
port  a  third  class  rate  increase, 
he  would  endeavor  to  organize 
an  advertising  boycott  among 
several  retailers. 

In  a  newsletter  distributed  to 
members  of  the  Direct  Mail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  president 
Bob  De  Lay  had  this  reply: 
“Many  of  you  have  possibly  seen 


the  anti-mail  campaign  being 
waged  by  the  Beverly  (Mass.) 
Times.  It  is  strictly  another  lo¬ 
cal  bonfire  waged  by  a  daily 
paper  feeling  the  squeeze  from 
mail  advertising  competition. 
It’s  not  part  of  a  campaign  by 
the  nation’s  dailies. 

“I  talked  to  Publisher  Weld. 
Like  many  he’s  unaware  of  the 
contributions  of  mail  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  economy;  unaware 
of  postal  economics;  flattered 
that  anyone  paid  any  attention 
to  his  ads — and  editorials. 

“Unfortunately,  this  lack  of 
understanding  is  hurting  his  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Our  economy  des¬ 
perately  needs  all  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  tools.  Advertising  media 
should  compete  —  fair  and 
square — ^not  petty,  little  name¬ 
calling  like  Beverly,  Mass.!” 

Alexander  N.  Stoddart,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  three  papers,  in 
explaining  his  reasons  for  back¬ 
ing  the  campaign  says,  “The 
only  way  the  third  class  rate 
will  be  raised  to  a  sensible  level 
is  for  the  Congrress  and  Senate 
to  realize  that  the  people  want 
it  raised. 

“Our  job  is  to  point  out  to 
the  public  that  unless  this  rate 
is  increased,  it’s  going  to  mean 
more  money  out  of  their  pockets 
every  year. 

“We  may  have  the  Direct 
Mail  Lobby  against  us,  but  we 
sure  have  the  public  on  our  side. 
Right  now  too  many  politicians 
are  convinced  that  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  run  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment’s  ad  service  at  a  loss, 
but  a  taxpayer  outcry  against 
this  policy  might  change  their 
thinking. 

• 

Chain  Store  Data 

A  1966  Iowa  Grocery  Chain 
Store  Marketing  Data  Book 
with  information  about  the  39 
chains  and  groups  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  state  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  The  book 
shows  there  are  297  corporate 
chain  store  outlets,  991  volun¬ 
tary  grocery  stores  and  301  co¬ 
operative  independent  grocery 
stores  in  Iowa. 


Meats  in  Color 

Stamps-Conhaim  -  Whitehead 
Inc.,  advertising  mat  service 
firm,  has  introduced  a  2-color 
meat  library  containing  photos 
of  26  different  cuts  of  meat.  The 
library  is  available  with  regis¬ 
tered  2-color  mats  or  with  color 
separation  proofs. 
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Detroit  News 
To  Allow  2% 
Off  for  Cash 

The  Detroit  News  this  week 
announced  the  adoption  of  a  2% 
cash  discount  on  general  adver¬ 
tising. 

Under  the  plan,  which  takes 
effect  April  1,  the  News  said 
advertising  agencies  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  earn,  in  addition  to  the 
customary  15%  commission,  a 
2%  discount  on  national  rates 
if  the  bill  is  paid  by  the  15th  of 
the  month  following  publication. 

Discounts  of  this  nature  have 
been  advocated  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  for  a  long  time.  In 
April,  1964,  the  4-A’s  passed  a 
resolution  which  said  in  effect 
that  cash  discounts  for  prompt 
payments  protect  the  advertising 
industry  against  collection  ex¬ 
penses  and  credit  losses,  which 
if  incurred,  would  result  in 
higher  rates. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  finally 
brought  about  the  decision  to 
install  the  discount  in  the 
national  rate  card,  Kenneth  T. 
Carlson,  national  advertising 
director  for  the  News,  said.  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  has  had  a 
2%  discoimt  in  effect  since 
October,  1964. 

There  are  still  28  newspapers, 
according  to  the  4-A’s,  that  are 
not  allowing  the  2%  discount. 
These  papers  are:  Selma  (Ala.) 
Times- Journal,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  and  Journal,  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  Sun,  Baltimore 
News  American,  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times, 
Kansas  City  Star,  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger,  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
Herald,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times, 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen- 
Advertiser,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  New  York  News,  New 
York  Times,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  New  York 
Journal- American,  New  York 
Post,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia  News, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar,  Okla¬ 
homa  Journal,  Morristown 
(Tenn.)  Gazette-Mail  and 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Senti¬ 
nel. 

The  Trenton  Times  became  in¬ 
volved  in  debate  with  the  4-A’8 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Students  Prove  Merchants 
Will  Buy  Advertising  Ideas 

By  J.  E.  Fet8rlie 


Lincoln,  Xebr. 

For  a  month  of  midnipht  hours 
that  seem  now  more  pleasant  in 
retrospect,  16  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  professor  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  searched 
for  the  elements  that  make  a  city 
unique  and  its  businessmen 
responsive. 

Responsive  enough,  that  is,  to 
justify  the  publishing  of  a  52- 
page,  special  edition  of  a  daily 
newspaper  by  selling  city-pro¬ 
moting  advertising. 

For  six  years,  Lester  Walker, 
publisher  of  the  Fremont  Trib¬ 
une,  who  has  just  sold  the  paper 
and  is  retiring,  had  invited  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  editorial  sequence 
of  study  at  the  University  to 
write  and  edit  the  news  for  one 
to  two  day.s — in  short,  to  “put 
out”  his  paper  from  the  obits  to 
the  e<litorial  page  in  lieu  of  a 
final  examination. 

Last  month,  he  let  the  stu¬ 
dents,  editorial  and  advertising, 
put  out  the  entire  printed  matter 
of  one  of  the  largest  editions  the 
Tribune  back  shop  has  experi¬ 
enced  in  several  years. 

Dr.  illiam  E.  Hall,  the  Uni-  helped  them  lay  out  ads  with 
versity’s  J-School  director,  ^id  appropriateness  for  Tribune  ad- 
the  effort  was  made  possible  \*ertisers.  The  basic  theme  re- 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  suited  in  such  captions  as  “Fre- 
Albert  C.  Book,  one-time  adver-  mont  is  ...  on  the  go”  for  a 
tising  agency  executive  and  now  trucking  firm;  for  a 
associate  professor  of  journal-  ^vith  a  high  qualitv  line  of  men’s 
ism  at  the  University.  suits,  “Fremont  is  ‘ 

Mr.  Book,  a  man  with  a  flair  know”;  and  for  a  jeweler  spe- 
for  word  imagery,  first  met  Dr.  cializing  in  engagement  dia- 
Hall  at  a  journalism  educators’  monds;  “Fremont  is 
meeting  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  right  choice.” 
three  years  ago  while  on  the  job  Once  the  students  began  ex¬ 
in  that  area  for  Batten,  Barton,  perimenting  with  the  endless 
Durstine  and  Osborn  adv'ertising  possibilities,  they  began  origi- 
agency.  nating  such  ideas  as  a  cut  of  a 

The  meeting  eventually  re-  party-lx>und 
suited  in  Mr.  Book’s  acceptance  tion  wagon  with  the  accompany- 
of  the  position  as  head  of  the  j^g  caption  “Fremont  is 
advertising  sequence  at  the  Uni-  palore. 
versity  of  Nebraska  School  of  ing  contractor  bought  an  ad  next  newspaper  medium  can  play  an  X’ewspaper  Committee  when  it 
Journalism.  to  the  phrase  “Fremont  is  .  .  .  important  role  in  the  develop-  shift^  to  a  single  rate  last  April 

The  Nebraska  students — most  warmth,”  and  a  western  boot  ment  and  encouragement  of  and  dropped  the  2%  cash  allow- 
of  whom  come  from  middle  class,  retailer  appreciated  his  adver-  young  people  looking  for  careers  ance.  James  J.  Dougherty,  busi- 
midwest  homes — have  learned  to  tisement’s  adjacence  to  the  slo-  in  journalism.  ness  manager  of  the  Times,  in 

adjust  to  Prof.  Book’s  profes-  gan  “Fremont  is  .  .  .  getting  Mr.  Walker,  pleased  with  the  reply  to  a  letter  from  Joseph  St. 

sional  formality;  his  practice  of  started  on  the  right  foot.”  effort,  presented  a  $500  check  Georges,  then  chairman  of  the 

addressing  them  as  Mister,  or  In  the  course  of  preparing  the  to  the  School  at  a  luncheon  the  newspaper  Committee,  said  the 

Miss;  his  insistence  that  they  edition  the  students  contacted  students  held  for  their  adver-  cash  discount  had  been  limited 

conduct  themselves  with  ever>'  advertising  agencies  in  Omaha  tising  “clients.”  to  the  national  cla.ssification 

advertiser  as  though  they  were  and  visited  with  advertising  The  reaction  of  the  local  mer-  under  its  previous  rate  struc- 
$100,000  accounts.  managers  and  retail  merchants  chants  can  be  best  summed  up  ture,  and  was  considered  to  be 

P  .  „  .  to  serve  national,  regional  and  by  the  comments  of  James  “completely  foreign”  in  its  appli- 

a  i\e  ampaign  local  accounts.  Dicus,  manager  of  the  Nebraska  cation  under  a  single  rate  plan. 

The  Fremont  Tribune’s  four-  Dr.  Hall  explained  that  much  Natural  Gas  Co.  who  bought  a  This  view  was  supported  by 
section,  special  edition  saluting  of  the  success  of  the  project  is  full  page  ad  from  the  students.  James  Kerney  Jr.,  publisher  of 

the  city  of  Fremont  is  replete  the  result  of  the  w'ork  of  Prof.  “Fremont  wants  those  youngs-  the  Times,  who  wrote  the  4-A’s 

with  evidence  of  a  carefully  Book  and  his  associate  in  the  ters  back  again.  They  probably  saying;  “I  feel  that  if  we  are 

planned  and  well  executed  sell-  advertising  sequence  of  study,  don’t  realize  it,  but  we  learned  to  put  national  and  local  adver- 
ing  campaigpi,  and  bears  the  Mrs.  Wilma  Crumley.  Mrs.  as  much  from  them  as  they  prob-  tising  on  a  par  it  must  be  on  an 
stamp  of  Prof.  Book’s  creative  Crumley,  who  has  finished  all  ably  learned  from  us.”  absolute  par.” 
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Gerald  Sampler  Mites  what  ha  sees  in  ad  copy  shown  to 
him  by  Michael  Ready. 


Keeping  late  hours  for  a  month, 
students  strived  to  prepare  crea¬ 
tive  advertising  copy  for  local 
firms  in  Fremont,  Nebraska,  area. 

mind. 

In  an  imaginative  modification 
of  the  well-worked  phrase  “hap¬ 
piness  is  . . .”  to  “Fremont  is  . . .” 
the  students  found  the  key  that 


buys  an  idea  ad  from  Vicki  Packard  and 
Norman  Weil. 


requirements  for  her  Ph.D.  i  . 

degree  at  the  University  of  Mis-  Pr68S  RelatlO 
souri,  has  had  10  years  of  pro-  p.  Hopkii 

fessional  experience  in  adver-  staff  of  Moi 

clothier  tising,  a  part  of  that  time  on  the  ^  ^ 

Fremont  Tribune  staff.  tions  counselors, 

56  Advertisers  relations.  I 

eastern  managei 
The  students  .sold  4,000  col-  tions  for  the  Ch 
the  umn-inches  of  community-  and  Division  of  Chry 
self-promoting  advertising  to  56  before  that  was 
clients;  satisfied  Professors  relations  depart 
Book,  Crumley  and  Hall  that  Ayer  &  Son  Inc. 
they  could  implement  classroom 
lectures  in  research,  typography,  ^ 

Volkswagen  sta-  photography,  selling,  vvriting,  27^  DtSCG 
editing  and  layout;  and  ju.stified 
fun-  the  faith  Mr.  Walker  has  had  in  {Conhnued  fi 
A  plumbing  and  heat-  the  belief  that  the  professional 


He  is  Mike  Connolly 
The  Hollywood  Reporter 


He  moves  with  ease  among 
Hollywood's  super- stars 


His  rapid  fire  items  about  "what  happened  last  night  in 
Hollywood"  are  favorites  for  millions  of  entertainment 
fans.  One  of  his  six-times-weeldy  columns  is  a  personal¬ 
ized  question-answer  forum  about  the  entire  Hollywood 
scene,  its  people,  their  lives,  jobs,  hobbies  and  histories. 

Give  your  readers  an  exciting,  up-to-date  entertainment 
column  with  plenty  of  zip  and  factual  information.  Give 
them  Milce  Connolly,  The  Hollywood  Reporter. 


0)ronidc  (features 
Syndicate 
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Who  is  this  man? 


FRANK  S.  McKinney,  at  right,  general  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  signs  the  order  for  a  nine-unit  Hoe  color  press  in  the 
presence  of  L.  0.  Pollock,  Hoe  represenative. 

$2  Million  Press  Order  Makes 
K.C.  Star’s  Future  Colorful 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Purchase  of  a  9-unit  Hoe  Col- 
ormatic  newspaper  press  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Richard 
B.  Fowler,  president  and  editor, 
as  the  first  step  in  a  pro^am  to 
replace  pressroom  equipment. 

With  the  new  press,  the  Star 
will  have  51  printing  units  and 
11  folders.  Frank  S.  McKinney, 
general  manager  of  the  Star, 
said  the  new  press  will  include 
three  half-units  and  10  common 
color  cylinders  for  the  printing 
of  both  full  and  spot  color. 

The  equipment  is  designed  for 
speeds  up  to  70,000  papers  per 
hour.  The  ultimate  capacity  in 
pages  and  color  combinations 
would  permit  printing  up  to  80 
pages  with  positions  for  four 
colors  on  56  of  those  pages  and 
one  color  and  black  on  8  of  the 
pages  or  a  total  of  64  pages  of 
the  80  carrying  color  if  the 
need  arises. 

The  new  press,  along  with 


preparation  of  the  foundation 
power  facilities  and  wiring  and 
erection  of  the  machinery,  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $2  million.  It  is 
part  of  a  $10  million  plant  and 
equipment  program. 

The  new  press  is  scheduled 
to  be  operational  in  12  months. 
L.  D.  (Bud)  Pollock,  mid-west 
manager  for  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  rep¬ 
resented  the  manufacturer  in 
the  transaction.  The  purchase 
contract  w'as  signed  Feb.  3. 

• 

Third  Bank  Section 

Hastings,  Neb. 

A  10-page  section,  all  paid 
advertising  space,  with  full  color 
front  and  back,  was  run  by  the 
Hastings  Daily  Tribune  for  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Hastings 
on  Jan.  18.  It  was  the  third 
consecutive  year  the  newspaper 
has  printed  such  a  section  for 
the  bank,  starting  with  their 
new  building  open  house  two 
years  ago. 


PLEASE  DIVIDE  OUR  COST  BY  12  .  .  . 

.  .  .  when  making  comparisons  with  monthly  publications. 
CIRCULATION  ’66  will  be  used  continually  for  a  full  12 
months,  enjoying  almost  perfect  distribution  and  desk-top 
convenience  with  almost  all  of  your  prospects.  Pick  up  your 
phone  right  now,  call  any  media  man  or  advertising  manager, 
and  the  chances  are  that  he  has  CIRCULATION  ’65  right 
close  by.  But  the  big  cmisideration  is  WHEN  your  ad  is  seen 
and  under  what  conditions.  Fundamentally,  our  book  is  used 
by  national  advertisers  and  agencies  when  they  are  seeking 
the  answers  to  TWO  questions:  1 — Do  we  need  this  newspaper 
on  our  list?  2 — ^If  we  buy  it,  what  will  it  deliver?  Isn’t  Ais 
the  best  time  to  tell  your  sales  story — ^when  your  newspaper, 
your  market,  or  area  is  under  consideration  for  action? 
CIRCULATION  ’66  will  be  the  best  yet!  Clodiig  date  is 
March  15.  Send  your  space  reservation  now  to  Tom  Sinding, 
American  Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  Northfield, 
Dlinois. 


‘Ice  Castle’ 
Ads  Win  Run 
In  15  Papers 

Locally-edited  supplements  in 
15  newspapers  in  “emphasis 
markets”  will  be  used  by  U.S. 
Steel  in  May  for  an  air  condi¬ 
tioning  sales  promotion. 

Full-page  supplement  ads  will 
be  followed  by  two,  2-color,  ROP, 
half-page  ads  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  same  newspapers. 
This  year’s  theme  is  “Why  Melt 
This  Summer? — Buy  an  Air 
Conditioner  Now.” 

U.S.  Steel  is  distributing  a 
16-page  tabloid  newspaper  serv¬ 
ice  of  advertising  and  editorial 
materials  to  more  than  4,000 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
which  can  be  used  to  help  dis¬ 
tributors,  dealers  and  utilities 
mount  local  promotions. 

Clippings  received  from  102 
newspapers  in  33  states  and 
Canada,  U.S.  Steel  reports,  show 
at  least  689  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  material  was 
run  in  support  of  air  condi¬ 
tioners  during  the  month-long 
promotion  of  air  conditioners 
last  year. 

A  key  activity  in  each  of  the 
15  “emphasis  markets”  will  be 
the  organization  of  local  action 
committees  for  distributors,  re¬ 
tailers,  utilities  and  newspapers. 
They  will  assist  in  arranging  an 
Ice  Castle  contest,  scheduling 
advertising,  and  distributing  dis¬ 
play  materials. 

In  each  of  the  15  markets, 
U.S.  Steel  will  construct  an  Ice 
Castle  using  real  ice  blocks  in 
a  prominent  central  location  as 
a  special  traffic-building  event. 
One  of  the  2-color,  half -page  ads 
scheduled  by  U.S.  Steel  will  in¬ 
vite  readers  to  guess  how  long 
it  will  take  for  the  castle  to  melt 
completely. 

The  half-page  ad  provides 
space  for  dealer  listings  and  the 
public  will  be  asked  to  register 
their  guesses  only  with  those 
dealers  listed  in  the  ad  and  dis¬ 
play  special  point-of-sale  ma¬ 
terial  which  designates  them  as 
contest  headquarters. 

The  15  cities  and  newspapers 
where  the  supplement  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  2-half  page  ads 
will  appear  are: 

Atlanta  Journal  Constitution 
Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Houston  Chronicle 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Miami  Herald 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Sacramento  Bee 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Washingrton  Star 
U.S.  Steel’s  consumer  industry 
marketing  group,  headed  by 
George  C.  Shenk,  met  with  mar¬ 
keting  executives  of  appliance 
manufacturers  and  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  representatives  recently 
to  go  over  the  plans  for  the 
promotion.  The  manufacturers 
were  urged  by  U.S.  Steel  to  give 
the  promotion  maximum  adver¬ 
tising  support  at  both  the  fac¬ 
tory  level  and  at  the  local  level 
by  allotting  co-op  funds  to  the 
dealer  and  distributor. 

Harry  Detjen,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers  Inc.,  made  a  sales 
presentation  for  national  ad  sup¬ 
port  and  distributor  tie-in. 

• 

Sun  Times,  Daily  News 
Hit  61  Million  Lines 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  sold  61  million  lines 
of  advertising  for  a  record  1965 
performance,  advertising  sales¬ 
men,  dispatch  and  composing 
room  personnel  were  informed  at 
a  hotel  party  last  week. 

John  G.  Trezevant,  general 
manager  of  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion,  Field  Enterprises  Inc.; 
Gabe  Joseph,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  and  George  B.  Young,  Field 
Enterprises  president,  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager,  participated 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  Joseph  congratulated 
Laurence  T.  Knott,  general  sales 
manager,  for  his  leadership.  He 
pointed  out  that  new  all-time 
highs  were  established  in  total 
advertising — display  and  classi¬ 
fied. 


•y  U.S.  Steel  will  in-  Grocery  Chain  Cuts 
s  to  guess  how  long  *  j  „  j  . 

for  the  castle  to  melt  Production  Costs 

San  Francisco 

f-page  ad  provides  Don  Tice,  advertising  director 
ealer  listings  and  the  of  Lee  Brothers  and  Value 
be  asked  to  register  World,  told  the  northern  unit 
jes  only  with  those  of  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
ed  in  the  ad  and  dis-  agers  here  recently  about  a 
il  point-of-sale  ma-  technique  in  producing  newspa- 
ti  designates  them  as  per  fo^  chain  advertising  with 
dquarters.  a  cold  type  process, 

ities  and  newspapers  Lee  Brothers  produced  their 
supplement  adver-  entire  advertising  copy  and  lay- 
the  2-half  page  ads  out  for  27  units  in  their  own  of- 
■  are:  fice  and  had  no  dependence  upon 

Journal  Constitution  any  other  production  facility, 
lobe  This,  according  to  Mr.  Tice, 

Fribune  gave  Lee  Brothers  exceptional 

ti  Enquirer  flexibility  in  preparing  and  dis- 

1  Plain  Dealer  tributing  their  ads  to  24  news- 

imes  Herald  papers. 

Chronicle  The  entire  cost  of  equipment 

sles  Times  was  $6,200  with  a  resulting  cut 

erald  in  advertising  department  per- 

)lis  Star  and  Tribune  sonnel  from  seven  to  four  po- 
eans  Times-Picayune  sitions,  he  said. 
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We 

helped  her 
decide  on  the 
toothbrush  and 
tooth  paste. 


This  is  the  way  we  brush  our  teeth  in  San  Diego.  Simple? 
There’s  nothing  simple  about  $56,303,000.*  That’s  what  San 
Diegans  spent  last  year  on  toothbrushes,  tooth  paste  and  other 
drug  store  sales. 

85%  of  San  Diego  County  families  live  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  more  than  88%  of  the 
total  retail  sales.  80%  of  these  families  regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune, 
unduplicated.  They're  buying  your  product  if  you're  in  these  two  great  newspapers. 

•  Sales  Management  “Survey  of  Buying  Power."  1965. 

flli;San|9iei(iollnion  |  EVENING  Tribune 


THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’  ^  Meu>spa{2&(S  15  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering 

San  Diego,  California— Greater  Los  Angeles— Springfield,  Illinois— and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major 
centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


You  Must  Shepherd 
Co-op  Advertising! 


By  .  H.  in)  Thornburg 


(Mr.  Thornburg  is  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Regional  Coordinator 
for  the  San  Antonio  News  and 
Express.  He  says  his  program 
for  developing  co-op  advertising 
has  resulted  in  greatly  increased 
distributor  and  retail  linage 
over  the  past  two  years.) 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING 
PROCEDI  RE  SET-UP 

With  advertisers  of  national 
brands  going  more  and  more  to 
co-op  advertising  for  their  news¬ 
paper  insertions,  or  using  a  com¬ 
bination  of  “national”  ads  plus 
retail  co-op  tie-in  ads  over  indi¬ 
vidual  dealer  sigs,  a  pattern  for 
procedure  is  important,  in  order 
to  obtain  ail  possible  space  from 
such  advertising  practice. 

The  growing  ti-end  among 
national-brand  manufacturers  to 
allocate  certain  specific  rates  for 
each  newspaper  in  each  terri¬ 
tory,  for  their  co-op  advertising, 
(rates  based  upon  circulation, 
type  of  audience,  market  influ- 


NO.  2  IN  POPULATION 
NO.  2  IN  tUYING  POWER 
NO.  2  IN  RETAIL  SALES 

Iwr  ll\  It  PifiMiM.  E.  1. 1., 
Rctad  Saks  m  UNwii  SNt 


The  Qu]il  Cities'  largest  Daily  Circulation 

MOLINE 

DISPATCH 

ROCK  ISLAND 
ARGUS 
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ence  etc.)  as  allowable  co-op  for 
dealers  in  each  market,  also  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  use  of  such 
co-op  money  with  each  dealer. 

First,  most  “national”  adver¬ 
tisers  placing  their  newspaper 
ads  as  “brand-name”  ads  (either 
w’ith  or  without  a  multiple  dealer 
listing  within  the  ad  itself),  have 
an  arrangement  with  their  key- 
city  dealers  to  tie  in  “local”  ads, 
each  over  an  individual  dealer 
“sig”  ...  to  run  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  paper  in  which  their 
“national”  ad  appears,  or  as 
some  prefer,  to  follow  day-by¬ 
day  the  appearance  of  the 
national  ad  itself.  This  latter, 
some  manufacturers  feel,  gives 
a  continuity  of  insertions  and 
impressions  which  is  preferable 
to  a  “combined  national”-plus- 
dealer  ad  impact  within  the  same 
issue  of  the  paper.  No  great 
preference  is  indicated  for  one 
method  over  the  other — it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  each  manufacturer. 

A  Gomplete  Progruiii 

Many  manufacturers  are  lean¬ 
ing  toward  a  complete  program, 
newspaper-wise,  of  individual 
dealer  ads  exclusively  (largely 
due  to  the  relatively  low  cost  of 
dealer  rates  vs.  “national”  or 
“general”  advertising  rates, 
which  in  turn,  allow’  for  agency 
discounts.  In  such  cases,  the 
manufacturer  takes  various 
routes  as  regards  his  co-op  ar¬ 
rangement  with  his  dealers. 
Some  give  a  blanket  percentage 
allowance,  all  the  way  from  total 
100%  down  to  25%  or  even 
less,  to  the  dealer,  based  upon 
the  dealer’s  contract  rate. 

In  other  cases,  manufacturers 
have  worked  out  a  specific  co-op 
allowance  for  dealers  using  any 


major  newspaper  in  their  terri¬ 
tory,  irrespective  of  the  contract 
rate  that  each  or  any  particular 
dealer  enjoys  with  his  local 
new’spapers.  These  specific  al¬ 
lowances  vary,  depending  upon 
the  normal  open  rate  of  the 
new’spaper,  the  comparative  re¬ 
tail  rates  to  dealers  (average 
contract  rate),  importance  of 
the  retailer  insofar  as  his  “vol¬ 
ume”  purchases  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  are  concerned,  and 
other  factors  which  are  pertinent 
to  the  individual  territorial  mar¬ 
keting  problem,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  manufacturer  with 
the  particular  dealer  involved. 

Necessary  Contacts 

In  working  “between”  the 
manufacturer  (or  his  distribu¬ 
tor  or  wholesaler),  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  newspaper  to: 

1.  Maintain  a  close  contact 
w’ith  the  manufacturer,  his  dis¬ 
tributor,  wholesaler,  or  factory 
representative,  to  know’  w’hat 
plans  the  “brand  name”  manu¬ 
facturer  is  developing  for  the 
local  dealers  in  the  territory  .  .  . 
W’hat  co-op  arrangements  have 
been  developed  for  and  worked 
out  with  the  dealers  .  .  ,  and  to 
anticipate  the  timing  so  that 
adequate  contact  can  be  made 
W’ith  the  retail  dealers  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  ad  schedule. 

2.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
continued  contact  must  be  main¬ 
tained  especially  with  the  re¬ 
gional  or  district  headquarters, 
or  the  factory  “rep”  or  distribu¬ 
tor,  to  know  in  advance  of  both 
“national”  ad  schedules  and/or 
(especially)  regional  “co-op” 
advertising  plans  which  are  to 
be  announced  for  dealers’  use. 

3.  Continuous  study  of  the 
retailers’  advertising  activity  re¬ 
garding  the  particular  brand 
name  merchandise  involved,  as 
w’ell  as  of  the  competitive  brand 
name  merchandise  he  handles. 

4.  In  the  case  of  big  news¬ 
paper  advertising  schedules  fea¬ 
turing  a  particular  brand  name, 
either  a  combination  of  “nation¬ 
al”  plus  dealer  tie-in  ads,  or  a 
schedule  of  dealer  co-op  ads 


In  Baltimore 
more  than 

7  out  oS  every  10  Unes 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee-New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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themselves  (without  the  extra 
power  of  “national”  ads),  it  is 
important  to  maintain  a  record 
of  “this  season’s”  or  “this 
year’s”  ad  schedule — in  order  to 
anticipate  what  the  same  brand 
name  manufacturer  may  again 
have  in  prospect  for  later  con¬ 
tinuity-series. 

Each  and  every  manufacturer 
manufacturer’s  representative* 
and  distributor  or  w’holesaler* 
will  appreciate  close  contact 
from  the  newspaper — for  these 
“brand  name”  marketers  want 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  use 
out  of  the  co-op  advertising  they 
have  allocated  for  each  terri¬ 
tory.  This  brings  up  the  point 
of  “unused”  co-op  advertising 
dollars.  Over  the  years,  manu¬ 
facturers  have  set  increasing 
budgets  for  co-op  advertising, 
basically  for  newspaper  ads  on 
the  part  of  their  dealers.  They 
provide,  in  most  cases,  ad  mats 
for  the  dealers’  use — suggestions 
for  follow-through  with  promo¬ 
tion  and  publicity  which  the 
local  papers  can  provide,  if  suffi¬ 
cient  brand  name  advertising  is 
placed  by  the  dealer.  Many 
manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
furnish  ad  mat  kits — in  advance 
of  a  selling  season — either  to 
dealers  individually,  or  to  the 
newspaper. 

Manufacturers'  Ad  Kits 

It  is  especially  helpful  if  the 
paper  can  obtain  such  kits  from 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor, 
direct.  In  this  way  the  paper  is 
prepared  to  make  up  dealer  ads 
featuring  the  “brand-name” 
merchandise.  (Many  times  the 
manufacturer’s  local  rep  simply 
provides  each  dealer  with  local 
ad  mats — to  the  extent  of  only 
those  models  or  styles  which  that 
dealer  has  stocked ;  in  such  case, 
each  dealer  has  to  maintain  his 
stock  of  such  mats — which  he 
rarely  can  find  on  short  notice 
when  he  gets  ready  to  run  the 
ad.) 

Again  regarding  co-op  budgets 
of  national  manufacturers.  The 
“unused”  portion  of  most  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  is  becoming  a 
source  of  greater  concern — ^to 
the  manufacturer  himself.  For 
example,  not  long  ago,  one  of  the 
great  national  advertisers  (who 
places  both  “national”  ads 
through  his  advertising  agency 
— and  also  provides  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  co-op  money — and  tools— 
for  his  dealers’  use)  allocated  a 
total  of  $5  million  for  the  use  of 
co-op  during  a  single  year.  All 
the  necessary  and  usual  contact 
was  made  with  the  dealers  on 
the  part  of  the  regional  factory 
sales  people,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tors,  to  place  the  total  allocation 
of  ads  with  the  dealers. 

Still,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
w’hen  the  headquarters  adver- 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Why  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia 


Do  you  read  as  much  as  this  editor  does? 


He  reads  as  many  as  60  news¬ 
papers,  a  dozen  magazines  and  goes 
through  a  half-dozen  books  every 
week.  He  leafs  through  the  Bible 
every  day.  The  dictionary  on  his  desk 
is  in  constant  use. 

He  reads  virtually  everything  be¬ 
cause  he  is  curious  and  inquisitive. 
He  knows  Philadelphia  and  its  people, 
big  and  little.  He  knows  its  industry, 
its  government,  its  art,  sports  and 
amusements. 

He  is  B.  Dale  Davis,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  features.  Dale 
gets  as  excited  about  a  good  story 
that  he  edits  today  as  he  got  when 
he  saw  his  first  by-line  decades  ago. 


Ask  him  what  the  biggest  con¬ 
tinuous  story  is  Uxlay  and  he’ll  an¬ 
swer  in  a  phrase: 

“Change,  both  violent  and  quiet.” 

He’ll  amplify  it  in  a  paragraph: 

“Our  entire  civilization  is  built  on 
change,  from  the  big  changes  of  em¬ 
pires  to  the  small  changes  of  fashion. 
Change  is  a  never-ending  process  that 
occurs  all  around  us  .  .  .  economic 
changes,  social  changes,  changes  in 
the  way  people  act,  think,  work,  play 
and  live.” 

The  columns  of  The  Bulletin  re¬ 
port  those  changes  .  .  .  changes  that 


are  quick  and  sudden,  changes  that 
are  slow  and  subtle. 

Philadelphia  reads  the  complete 
story  in  The  Bulletin,  the  one  news¬ 
paper  that  is  uniquely  Philadelphia. 

That’s  why  The  Bulletin  is  a  wel¬ 
comed  guest,  a  friend  of  the  family, 
in  more  than  700,000  homes  —  eve¬ 
nings  and  Sundays. 

So  strong  is  the  welcome  that  The 
Bulletin  has  a  million  more  circula¬ 
tion  every  7  days  in  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The 
Bulletin  .  .  .  it  may  be  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIH 


A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspajjers. 
Miami:  The  Leonard  Company.  Toronto: 
American  Publishers’  Representatives. 


NEA  PEOPLE  IN  ACTION 


and  the  newspapers  lost  ...  all  has  in  his  kit  the  complete  out- 
because  of  lack  of  sufficient  line  of  the  co-op  advertising  pro¬ 
follow-through,  with  the  dis-  gram  for  his  dealers;  and  (4) 
tributor,  the  dealer,  and  the  with  the  dealers  themselves.  (In 
newspaper.  the  latter  case,  each  newspaper 

Newspapers  can  help  to  rectify  should  make  a  close  study  of  the 
this  amazing  situation,  through  “brand-names”  handled  by  the 
closer  study  of  “brand-name”  dealers,  and  discuss  frequently 
co-op  programs,  by  working  the  use  of  such  co-op  funds  .  .  . 
more  closely  with  manufactur-  by  brand  name.) 
ers  and  their  distributors  and  One  more  thing  .  .  .  each  dis- 
factory  “reps,”  and  by  working  tributor  or  manufacturer’s  dis- 
more  closely  with  their  dealer-  trict  representative  knows  the 
advertisers  in  the  local  market,  dealers  in  his  area  who  DO 
Many  department  stores  and  HAVE  CO-OP,  and  HOW 
specialty  shops  “forget”  that  MUCH!  There’s  the  final  key  to 
they  have  all  this  co-op  money  in  a  newspaper’s  success  in  getting 
the  till.  Sometimes  they  do  not  this  BIG  CHUNK  of  total  ad- 
have  an  advertising  manager  (in  vertising  budget, 
the  smaller  shops),  or  he  may  • 

not  be  cognizant  of  the  co-op  Magazine  Ad  Copy 
money  which  the  departmental  rp  ,  i  .  o 
purchases  of  the  store  have  made  *  ©SiCO  m  split  Klin 
possible.  There’s  many  a  “slip”  Des  Moines 

possible  in  such  cases.  Or  per-  A.  service  for  pre-testing  ad- 
haps  the  manufacturer’s  local  vertising  copy  has  been  extend- 
contact  man  has  not  been  follow-  ed  by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
ing  up  on  the  use  of  the  co-op  to  the  Picture  Magazine  roto- 
he  has  allocated  to  each  dealer,  gravure  section  in  the  Sunday 
(He’s  usually  too  busy  getting  Register. 

around  to  sell  the  next  dealer-  The  Tribune  has  offered  this 
customer.)  ABC/Matched  Market  test  in 

Work  then,  with  (1)  the  man-  the  evening  field  for  some  time, 
ufacturer  (who  sets  up  these  The  same  has  been  adjusted  to 
fabulous  co-op  advertising  pro-  allow  for  the  difference  between 
grams;  (2)  with  the  regional  or  evening  and  Sunday  routes, 
district  office  of  the  manufac-  Steve  Ingham,  test  market 
turer,  or  his  distributor;  (3)  manager,  said  the  new  service 
with  the  local  manufacturer’s  is  designed  for  pre-testing  mag- 
area  representative,  who  usually  azine  copy  in  black-and-white 


BoA  Lists 
Advantages 
Of  New  Inks 


Co-op  Budgets 

{Continued  front  page  22) 


tising  department  looked  over 
the  co-op  expenditures,  only 
$1,250,000  of  that  budget  had 
been  used  by  the  dealers  across 
the  nation.  Still  in  the  budget — 
unused — $3,750,000!  Money  that 
had  been  allocated  from  the  total 
sales-cost  budget  that  was  never 
used,  advertising  that  had  never 
been  used  to  maintain  this  manu¬ 
facturer’s  leadership  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  —  money  that  never 
reached  the  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country!  Yet  the  money 
was  there,  set  up  for  that  pur¬ 
pose — to  influence  the  buying 
public  and  increase  retail  sales 
of  the  products  of  this  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Lost  Business 

This  loss — to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  to  the  retailer,  and  to  the 
newspaper — was  within  a  one- 
year  budget,  unspendable  beyond 
the  fiscal  year’s  budget — and 
can  never  te  retrieved!  Why? 
Simply  because  the  next  year’s 
total  budget  figures  are  based 
upon  a  completely  new  pattern 
of  production,  sales  quotas,  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  and  dealers’ 
co-op  allocations.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  lost — the  dealers  lost — 


“For  the  past  year  our  com¬ 
mittee  has  worked  closely  with 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute  on 
the  development  of  the  new 
AdPro  ROP  process  inks.  We 
believe  that  in  the  preparation 
of  materials  for  fractional  ROP 
pages,  the  AdPro  inks  give  us  a 
greater  degree  of  security  by 
eliminating  some  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  problems  inherent  in  partial 
pages.  We  heartily  endorse  these 
new  colors  and  expect  their  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  should  result 
in  further  increases  in  ROP 
newspaper  color  linage.” 

This  endorsement  of  AdPro 
inks  is  given  by  Arthur  Pritch¬ 
ard,  D’Arcy  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  and  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies’  Print  Production  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  appears  in  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  booklet  on  the 
new  inks  which  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  later  this  month. 

The  booklet  also  states:  “The 
new  ANPA-AAAA  AdPro  Inks 
add  an  exciting  vivid  dimension 
to  the  selling  power  of  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color  .  .  .  sharper- 
than-ever  color  fidelity  .  .  .  deep 
shadows  .  .  .  and  solid  blacks 
without  a  black  plate.” 

These  advantages  are  listed: 

1)  AdPro  Inks  have  greater 
strength  and  are  substan¬ 
tially  more  transparent— 
for  a  new  brilliancy  and 
clarity  of  color; 

2)  The  hue  error  for  AdPro 
pigment  colors  is  grreatly 
reduced  over  that  for  the 
old  ANPA-AAAA  stand¬ 
ard  colors; 

3)  AdPro  Inks  provide  closer 
color  balance,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  margin  of  error 
in  photographic  separation 
work; 

4)  AdPro  Inks  offer  a  new 
and  comprehensive  spec¬ 
trum  of  colors — including 
better  greens  and,  for  the 
first  time,  a  complete  range 
of  purples  and  magentas. 

“And,  by  use  of  equal-part 
overprints  of  the  three  basic 
colors,  AdPro  Inks  reproduce 
excellent  neutral  blacks — ending 
the  need  for  black  plate  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  illustration,”  the 
Bureau  states. 


SYLVAN  SEAL  MILK 
A1  Paul  Lefton,  Philadelphia 
and  Hollywood,  has  prepared 
three  different  newspaper  ad 
approaches  to  sell  the  fact  that 
Sylvan  Seal  Milk  is  lOd  cheaper 
than  home-delivered  milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  area. 


BILL  CRAWFORD 


Connecticut  city  30,000-or- 
over  population  has  the 
highest  Sales  Activity  In¬ 
dex?  New  London,  with 
191*  ..  .  delivered  only  by 
THE  DAY.  'SM  ’65  Survey 


lo^  fnm  BHI  Crawford’s  forcefol  cartoons  strika  Hwir 
mark  as  wrety  os  arrows  fnan  his  bow  .  .  .  and  bc'i  o 
field  orcber  (aod  Kolplor,  masktaa,  loctarer,  ebets 
pieycr).  Chief  Editorial  Cartoonist  for  Newspaper  Eater- 
prise  AssocMtioB,  Crawford  interprets  news  events  and 
personaliHes  in  modem  style  with  bnmor  or  satire  which 
reonircs  few  labels.  His  doily  panels,  reprinted  widely  in 
newspapers  ond  magazines,  appear  daily  «  neinqKipers 
served  by  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

N  ■wsmsmmie  SMTSHmeiism 

Jhaaociettnn 


ZENITH 

Zenith  Sales  Corp.’s  first 
quarter  ad  budget  totals  $4  mil¬ 
lion,  a  60%  increase  over  last 
year.  The  progrram  calls  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  factory- 
placed  newspaper  ads. 


NEW  LONDON 
CONNECTICUT 

NatMiMt  RtprtMfitativtt: 
W*rd-Griflitli  Company,  Inc. 
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(Or,  if  you  prefer,  43) 


Wood  Flong  mats  are  not  only  sold  throughout 
all  50  of  our  United  States  but  —  in  43  foreign 
countries,  as  well!  Fast  shipment,  custom 
manufacturing  to  customer  specifications  and  dependable, 
quality  reproduction  are  only  a  few  reasons  why  we  can  say 
—  “the  sun  never  sets  on  Wood  Flong  sales  or  on  Wood  Flong 
customer  servicer 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  OHIco:  SSI  Fifth  Avo..  Phono:  MU  7-29SO 

5.372  SCRVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Simplicity  Needed 
To  SeU  ‘Little  Guy’ 

By  Stan  Finsnea^. 

CAM,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


Sure  is  nice  to  hear  from  a 
reader  now  and  then  .  .  .  gets 
kind  of  lonely  out  there  all  by 
yourself.  Here’s  a  recent  letter 
from  Tom  Bohnen,  CAM,  Ante¬ 
lope  Valley  Daily  Ledger-Ga¬ 
zette  in  Lancaster,  Cal.  Seems 
he  has  a  bone  to  pick: 

WWIn  ‘Classified  Clinic’  —  ‘Key 
to  Commercial  Accounts 
Sought,’  (  E&P,  Jan.  8)  —  you 
discussed  the  problems  involved 
in  developing  commercial  vol¬ 
ume.  I’d  like  to  add  these  perti¬ 
nent  points  .  .  . 

During  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  much  frenetical 
self-congratulation  among  clas¬ 
sified  people  because  ‘Classified 
is  really  coming  into  its  own!’ 
We  are  no  longer  the  poor  re¬ 
lation  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness;  every  survey,  hunch,  or 
common-sense  approach  assess¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  our  peculiar 
(word  used  advisedly)  function 
tells  us  that  we  are  the  coming 


thing,  the  great  black-and-white 
hope  of  the  industry. 

But  while  revelling  in  our 
glory  and  new  sense  of  impor¬ 
tance,  we  may  be  trying  to  justi¬ 
fy  it  by  seeking  more  and  more 
sophisticated  means  of  telling 
our  story.  .  .  .  This  is  only 
proper,  I  suppose.  At  the  very 
least  it’s  an  understandable  re¬ 
action.  But  in  trying  to  justify 
our  importance,  I  often  think 
that  we  are  forgetting  the  rea¬ 
son  behind  our  new  stature. 
That  reason,  of  course,  is  pri¬ 
marily  economic:  no  one  (not 
even  a  business  manager!)  is 
going  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  the 
kind  of  revenue  classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  producing.  Let’s  re¬ 
member,  though,  that  our  fan¬ 
tastic  growth  has  been  built  on 
volume — many  relatively  small 
accounts  swelling  relatively 
small  amounts  of  money  into  a 
huge  dollar  aggregate. 

Now,  let  me  back  up  a  mo¬ 
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ment  to  explain  that  I’m  as 
much  in  favor  of  “big  spend¬ 
ers’’  as  anybody.  Nothing  glad¬ 
dens  the  heart  like  a  few  auto 
dealers  and  real  estate  brokers 
all  running  half  page  and  full 
page  schedules.  I  just  wonder  if 
we’re  in  danger  of  forgetting 
why  we’ve  been  able  to  sell  these 
schedules  in  our  classified  sec¬ 
tions.  The  reason,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  is  results;  and  results  come 
from  readership. 

At  this  point,  I’m  afraid  that 
you  are  going  to  have  to  suffer 
through  a  rather  tired  analogy: 
The  supermarket  replaced  the 
“specialty”  store  (meat  market, 
bakery,  etc.)  because  it  offered 
a  convenient  way  to  shop — a 
large  selection  of  merchandise, 
logically  arranged,  and  competi¬ 
tively  priced;  in  short,  LOTS 
OF  EASY  TO  FIND  BAR¬ 
GAINS.  This  is  what  classified 
advertising  is  all  about. 

What  happens  if  the  super¬ 
market  puts  itself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  allowing,  say,  Wheaties 
40  X  feet  of  shelf  space,  and 
Cheerios  only  5  X?  Wheaties 
dominates  to  the  point  where 
the  buying  traffic  dwindles  be¬ 
cause  selection  (competitive  se¬ 
lection)  is  no  longer  available. 
Our  cousins,  the  market  man¬ 
agers,  are  constantly  fighting 
this  problem  . . .  traffic  and  read¬ 
ership  are  the  same  thing. 

We  must  constantly  battle  to 
,  provide  competitive  selection — 
because  selection  encourages 
i  readership.  (What’s  more  ridic- 
I  ulous  —  and  ultimately  more 
{ harmful  —  than  the  “classified 
;  section”  —  and  ample  examples 
exist  —  of  9  pages  comprised  of 
;  three  full  pages,  eight  half 
pages,  four  quarter  pages,  sev- 
,  enteen  private  party  ads,  a 
“Classified  Index”  (Oh,  Irony!), 
;  a  hodge-podge  of  fill,  and  some 
“hard-hitting”  promotion?) 

O.K.  Almost  every  classified 
manager  in  the  civilized  world 
will  respond  readily  to  the  shib¬ 
boleths  of  readership,  selection, 
volume.  The  difficulty  is  in  ap- 
preciating  that  selection  and 
volume  are  not  necessarily  syn- 


nonymous.  The  car  dealer  who 
runs  a  full  page  listing  fifty 
cars  for  sale  is  providing  vol¬ 
ume,  but  not  selection.  Selection 
depends  on  two  things :  time  and 
a  competitive  situation.  So  the 
car  dealer  who  has  a  daily  paper 
available  to  him,  buys  one  full 
page  a  week,  and  then  quietly 
slips  back  into  limbo  for  the  rest 
of  the  week  is  kidding  himself. 
And  we’re  kidding  ourselves  to 
encourage  this  kind  of  a  buy. 
His  store  is  open  all  week  long, 
so  is  ours;  why  shouldn’t  we 
both  encourage  traffic  through 
our  stores  all  week  long?  “Domi¬ 
nation  of  the  Market”  is  a 
phrase  we  have  unthinkingly 
borrowed  from  our  sibling  rival, 
big  brother  display.  I  submit 
that  when  we  talk  of  “Domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Market”  in  classified 
we  often  don’t  really  understand 
w’hat  we’re  saying. 

Plug  Personal  Contact 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  build 
volume  hinged  on  competition 
and  selection.  And  the  only  ef¬ 
fective  way  that  I  can  see  to 
accomplish  this  is  not  to  rely 
on  promotion,  but  by  plugging 
away  at  personal  contact,  loU 
of  personal  contact.  We  have  ar 
obligation  (I’m  tempted  to  say: 
“a  solemn  duty”,  but  chauvin¬ 
ism  is  a  dying  concept)  to  tell 
our  story  to  every  pet  store, 
beauty  parlor,  junk  yard  or 
w'hat-have-you  in  our  market 
area.  There  is  no  w'ay  to  get  our 
sales  people  to  establish  this 
multiplicity  of  contact,  thougdi, 
unless  we  can  give  them  the 
mobility  to  do  it. 

How'?  Simple.  (I  realize,  of 
course,  that  it  is  no  longer  fash¬ 
ionable  for  classified  managers 
to  look  for  simple  answers  to 
complex  questions,  but  then  I’m 
such  an  anachronism  that  I  still 
address  my  publisher  as  “ML®- 
ter”.)  The  answer  lies  in  sim¬ 
plifying  the  sales  job.  And  the 
way  to  do  that  is  to  simplify 
the  rate  structure.  Eliminate 
contracts  (o.k.,  o.k.,  keep  a 
short-time  rate  holder  if  you 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Actually, 
what  is  our  kind 
of  story? 


Judging  by  some  of  the  stories  that  appear  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  it  might  be  hard  to  tell. 

For  along  with  the  kind  of  stories  you’d  expect  to  find, 
there  is  a  spate  of  the  “unexpected.” 

In  recent  months  alone,  there  have  been  stories  on  the  rise  of 
indoor  golf,  the  decline  of  prize  fighting  and  the  return  of  flying  saucers. 

Stories  on  net  bathing  suits,  dress-up  denims  and  Raggedy  Ann. 

On  parakeets,  pawnshops,  pigeon  racing  and  parachute  jumping.  On 
glamorized  doughnuts,  dandified  hamburgers  and  fishless  Fridays. 

On  computerized  romance,  birth  control  and  the  culture  boom. 

Still  more  stories  on  city  hillbillies,  the  weevil  war,  living-room 

generals  and  extrasensory  perception.  On  oldsters 

on  a  spending  spree  and  drugs  that  prevent  heart  attacks. 

On  college  fraternities,  cargo-carrying  dirigibles  and 
Killer  Joe  Piro.  On  submarines,  skateboards, 

the  super  ball  that  bounces  over  houses  and . . . 

S  WALL  STREET  JOC^ 

Well,  that’ll  give  you  an  idea.  But  why? 

Why  stories  like  these  in  The  Journal? 

And  all  so  far  from  Wall  Street? 

Only  one  reason:  They  all  affect  business. 

Which  makes  them  our  kind  of  story. 

Only  busy  men  have  time  to  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Classified  Clinic 

{Conthmed  from  page  26) 

really  feel  that  you  have  to 
make  provision  for  “local  dis¬ 
aster”,  but  get  rid  of  those  six 
month  or  one  year  monstrosi¬ 
ties).  Sell  one  rate.  Or  better 
yet,  quote  the  rate,  and  sell  the 
product.  Get  away  from  all  the 
pseudo-sophisticated  “ifs”  of 
complicated  rate  plans.  (You 
can  make  provision  for  incentive 
among  the  larger  advertisers 
with  a  percentage  discount 
based  on  dollars  spent.)  Sim¬ 
plify  the  sell,  and  you  simplify 
the  buy. 

‘Show  Them  How' 

Make  it  easy  for  everyone 
to  buy.  In  our  private  party 
promotion  we  stress  how  easy 
it  is  to  place  a  classified  ad,  and 
then  we  turn  right  around  and 
complicate  the  situation  for  the 
hundreds  of  small  businesses 
who  could  well  use  us  if  any¬ 
body  would  take  a  little  time  to 
show  them  how.  There  isn’t  an 
outside  salesman  or  phone  girl 
who  doesn’t  find  a  little  time 
on  his  hands  during  a  normal 
day  (if  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
this  business).  Let’s  give  these 
people  an  ea.sy  way  to  make  use 


of  that  time.  By  complicating 
our  rates,  or  making  the  non¬ 
contract  buy  prohibitive,  we 
eliminate  the  very  productive 
possibilities  of  the  “little  guy” 
to  buy,  we  gamble  on  destroying 
the  essence  of  classified’s 
strength. 

Promotion  to  increase  com¬ 
mercial  volume?  Great.  But  pro¬ 
motion  is  nothing  more  than  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  we  have  all  seen 
advertising  fail  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  because  the  adver¬ 
tiser  didn’t  follow  through  (the 
couple  who  advertises  their  car 
for  sale,  and  then  drives  away 
for  a  weekend  in  the  moun¬ 
tains;  the  commercial  account 
who  fails  to  notify  his  sales  peo¬ 
ple  of  what  and  when  he  is  ad¬ 
vertising).  By  not  giving  our 
own  sales  people  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  follow  through, 
we  are  doing  a  disservice  to  our 
business. 

Well,  I  feel  like  the  bearded 
derelict  carrying  the  sign  which 
proclaims,  “Judgpnent  Is  Nigh”. 
The  point  I’m  trying  to  make  is 
that  in  seeking  more  sophisti¬ 
cated,  scientific,  call  it  what  you 
will,  means  of  merchandising 
our  product,  we’d  be  smart  to 
remember  that  the  heart  of  this 
business  is  —  and  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  —  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  (at  least  in  terms  of  buy¬ 
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ing  advertising)  market.  It’s 
our  job  to  simplify  their  buy  as 
much  as  possible.^ 


Golly  Sake,  Tom.  Finally  met 
a  feller  wordier  than  me,  but 
thanks  for  your  cogent 
thoughts.  I’m  not  against  mak¬ 
ing  calls — lots  of  ’em.  But  may¬ 
be  intelligent  promotion,  aimed 
at  non-commercial  as  well  as 
commercial  advertisers  might 
make  those  calls  more  produc¬ 
tive.  Rate  cards  and  sample  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  way! 


A  factory  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  11  markets 
for  the  Norge  Scot  w’ater- 
rationing  automatic  washer  run 
Feb.  1  is  the  first  of  Norge’s 
1966  schedule.  The  washer  will 
be  introduced  nationally  at  re¬ 
tail  by  a  promotion  utilizing 
Tide  detergent.  Clinton  E. 
Frank,  Chicago,  is  the  agency. 
*  *  * 

C.W.ADA  DKY 

To  secure  in-store  displays 
for  Wink  through  March,  Can¬ 
ada  Dry  is  introducing  a  pre¬ 
mium  toy,  called,  WINK-GINK, 
backed  by  comic  section  adver¬ 
tising  in  1.56  newspapers  Feb. 
20. 


Herzog  Appointed 
For  Ad  Promotion 

San  FRANasco 

John  L.  Herzog  has  been  »p. 
pointed  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  Pacific  Coast  edition. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
Francis  X.  Timmons,  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  director  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Herzog  replaces  ^b- 
ert  W.  Willard  who  has  moved 
to  the  Journal’s  San  Francisco 
advertising  sales  staff. 

Mr.  Herzog  comes  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  from  Gross,  Roberts  and 
Rockey  Advertising  Agency. 

Gary  Robert  More  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  advertising  sales  staff 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  with 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem’s  office  service  department; 
previously  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Oregon  Daily 
Emerald. 

• 

CHEVROLET 

Chevrolet  highlights  its  engi¬ 
neering  achievements  and  crea¬ 
tivity  with  a  new  all-media  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  1966 
by  combining  institutional  and 
product  advertising.  The  Febru¬ 
ary  newspaper  schedule  includes 
ads  emphasizing  product  hi^- 
lights. 


—  halftones  and  all.  A  line  engraving  was  made.  The  engraving  was 
curved,  mounted  on  saddles  and  printed  in  the  normal  manner. 

The  24  pages  of  that  day’s  paper  were  all  transmitted  the  same  way. 
Thus  an  entire  satellite  edition  was  composed  in  one  city,  and  printed 
in  another.  Total  time?  Less  than  2  hours.  Distance  is  no  obstacle. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Westrex.  The 
PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  in  line  for  letter- 
press  or  offset.  The  facsimile  is  so  much  like  the  original  that  it 
takes  a  miscroscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  “jitter"  and  "gear  pat¬ 
tern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100  lines 
of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are  also 
available.  Synchronous  motors  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly,  without  gears  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities  of 
recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines  with  a 
new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance  from 
your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic.  Transmis¬ 
sion  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country,  Sweden,  and  Japan  are 
printing  satellite  editions  via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact 
Westrex  Communications  Division,  Litton  Industries,  Dept.  501P, 
One  LeFevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620. 


Westrex  Communications  CH  division  of  litton  industries 

1  LeFevre  Lane.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802  •  (914)  NE  6-1620 
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An  oddball  situation  .  .  .  similar  to  the  newspaper  situation  in  Iowa.  Our  Sunday  newspaper  market  accounts  for 
more  total  retail  sales  than  the  metro  market  of  Baltimore.  (Based  on  50%  minimum  county  coverage) 


ODDBALL 


When  a  newspaper  has  86%  of  its  circulation  outside  its  metro  area, 
that’s  odd!  And  that’s  why,  though  the  Des  Moines  metro  market  ranks 
101st,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register’s  newspaper  market  actually 
ranks  a  high  14th.  This  comes  from  counting  counties  with  50%  or  bet¬ 
ter  family  coverage!  Even  our  daily  market  is  31st.  Advertisers  are  finding 
out  about  the  oddball  newspaper  situation  in  Iowa.  Among  all  Sunday 
newspapers.  Media  Records  ranks  us  18th  in  general  lineage.  So,  next 
time  you’re  preparing  a  list  of  the  so-called  top  25  or  top  50  newspaper 
markets,  remember  the  oddball  .  .  .  and  buy  it! 

DES  MOINES  Register  and  Tribune 


Gardner  Cowles,  President 
Sunday  522,784  •  Combined  daily  354,506 


Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  0‘Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis 


CIRCULATIOiN 


Early 


Start  Aided 
New  Daily’s  Growth 


Oklahoma  City 
When  Bill  Atkinson,  publisher 
of  the  Oklahoma  Journal,  with 
Art  Jiles  as  circulation  manager, 
went  into  the  business  of  circu¬ 
lating'  a  newspaper  they  really 
were  prepared. 


force  since  publication  day  plus 
the  usual  trips,  prizes,  cash  and 
recognition  awards  to  carriers 
and  district  managers. 

No  premiums,  reduced  prices 
or  other  gimmicks  have  been 
used,  according  to  Mr.  Jiles.  He 


Reporting  an  ABC  average  of  explained  some  of  the  program 
■  set  up  to  get  the  paper  moving 
in  the  early  stages. 

40  Routes  Per  District 

Routes  were  set  up  on  the 
basis  of  100  to  200  residential 
units  per  route  and  districts 
were  set  up  on  the  basis  of  ap¬ 
proximately  40  routes  per  dis¬ 
trict. 

Virtually  all  district  man¬ 
agers  were  inexperienced,  but 
were  hired  10  weeks  prior  to 
publication.  Training  included 
daily  meetings  of  three  hours 
which  consisted  of  lectures  us¬ 
ing  ICMA’s  Operations  Build- 
Up  and  discussion. 

Balance  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  recruiting,  contracting  and 
training  carriers  and  getting 
the  carriers  to  solicit  for  sub¬ 
scribers. 

On  the  first  day  carriers  had 
been  assigned  to  99  percent  of 
all  routes,  which  was  “an  abso¬ 
lute  must  and  probably  the  big¬ 
gest  reason  we  have  been  able 
to  grow,”  Mr.  Jiles  said. 

Most  of  the  office  staff  was 
hired  one  month  ahead.  They 
were  trained  by  dry  run  office 
procedures  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  publication 
they  were  able  to  handle  the 
802  carriers  on  time  and  all 
the  starts,  complaints  and  office 
paid  subscriptions. 

Spot  System  Used 

The  spot  system  of  delivering 
papers  to  carriers  by  district 
managers  was  used  and  this 
went  off  without  a  hitch. 

There  are  now  895  carriers 
and  strong  carrier  sales  efforts 


71,848  for  the  third  quarter  and 
an  average  circulation  per  day 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1965 
of  70,591,  Mr.  Jiles  looked  back 
to  Aug.  15,  1964,  the  first  day 
of  publication. 

“Perhaps  other  circulators 
have  had  the  experience,”  Mr. 
Jiles  said,  “but  probably  not  to 
the  degree  of  50,000  starts  to 
be  inaugurated  in  one  day  with 
802  carriers,  22  district  man¬ 
agers,  one  street  rack  sales  man¬ 
ager,  a  city  circulation  manager 
and  clerks. 

“Within  a  very  short  time 
complaints  were  at  a  minimum 
and  collections  from  the  carriers 
were  complete  with  only  a  few 
exceptions. 

Additions  to  Staff 

“Since  starting  day  three  dis¬ 
trict  managers  have  been  added, 
three  super\’isors  of  district 
managers  up  from  the  ranks, 
one  man  in  charge  of  motor 
route  carriers  and  an  office  man¬ 
ager. 

“We  now  have  home  delivery 
in  every  community  of  our 
metropolitan  area  with  approxi¬ 
mately  45  percent  coverage.” 

The  first  50,000  subs  were 
obtained  through  carrier  boys 
who  in  some  instances  had  been 
contacted  to  handle  their  respec¬ 
tive  routes  as  much  as  10  weeks 
prior  to  publication,  Mr.  Jiles 
said. 

Telephone  soliciting  crews 
have  been  added  to  the  sales 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars; 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
apree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It's  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
SAM  fRANCtSCO  220  MuntgcHne'v 
ATLAMTA  34  P.*,ichtfe«>  N  E 
CHICAGO  17S  W  J,*.  k&on 
NEVA  YORK  lit  John 


are  encouraged  constantly,  Mr. 
Jiles  said,  as  well  as  a  continu¬ 
ing  district  manager  training 
progrram. 

Mr.  Jiles’  district  managers’ 
gfuide,  in  summing  up,  reads: 

“You  can  have  all  the  circu¬ 
lation  possible  if  you  will  sim¬ 
ply  instill  the  desire  for  maxi¬ 
mum  circulation  in  each  of  your 
carriers.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
If  each  and  every  one  of  your 
carrier  boys  want  all  of  the 
subscribers  he  can  get,  then  you 
will  have  all  the  circulation  that 
is  possible.” 

The  Journal  is  a  morning 
paper  six  days  a  week.  It  uses 
the  offset  printing  method. 

The  ABC  audit,  as  of  Sept. 
30,  1965,  showed  the  Journal 
had  64,256  in  the  City  Zone. 
Current  circulation  there,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  ex¬ 
ceeds  69,000. 

Mr.  Atkinson  also  reported 
that  the  Journal  has  operated 
on  a  current  black  basis  four 
separate  months  since  it  has 
been  in  business.  He  said  he  was 
confident  that  a  consistent  profit 
basis  would  be  attained  within 
another  four  months. 

Atkinson  Enterprises  Inc., 
which  owns  the  Journal,  along 
with  shopping  centers  and  real 
estate  developments,  reported  a 
net  loss  of  $812,550  for  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
through  June  30,  1965.  The 
firm  has  more  than  10,000 
shareholders. 

*  *  * 

TRIP  INCENTIVES 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
is  offering  a  dream  vacation  in 
a  contest  for  newspaperboys  in 
outstate  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

First  prize,  sponsored  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Parade  Magazine, 
is  a  12-day,  expense-paid  trip 
at  Easter  time  to  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land  and  England  via  jet  air¬ 
liner. 

Other  Post-Dispatch  boys  will 
win  a  two-day  sightseeing  tour 
of  Washington,  flying  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  capital  and  back  in 
the  newspaper’s  prop-jet  plane. 

Winners  of  the  top  prizes  and 
lesser  awards  will  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  number  of  Post- 
Dispatch  subscriptions  sold. 


Our  13th  Anniversary  Gift  to  you. . . 

CUP  Bill  OF  IINE  AIT 

Big  13th  issue  Yours  as  a  Bonus  Absolutely 


OF  eXTHA  COST! 


Clip  tills  ad.  attach  to  your  letterhead 
and  mailt  Get  free  samples  and  details 
of  this  offer.  America's  top  paste-up 
art  for  offset— or  letterpress.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  no  salesmen.  Write  todayl 

Originators  of  the  'CUP  BOOKS' 


HARRY  E.  VOLK  ART  STUDIO 

PleasantvilU,  Naw  Jaraay  08232 


STREET  PRICE  DOUBLED 

The  newsstand  price  of  the 
daily  editions  of  the  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News  was  increased 
from  5  to  10  cents  on  Jan.  31. 

Millard  Cain,  'vicepresident 
and  director  of  circulation,  an¬ 
nounced  the  increase.  The  home 
delivery  price  remains  at  45 
cents  a  week.  Also  unchanged  is 
the  15f  street  sale  price  of  the 
News  and  Sun-Sentinel  Sunday 
edition. 

“This  is  the  first  increase  in 
the  daily  street  sale  price  in  the 
long  history  of  this  newspaper,” 
Mr.  Cain  said.  “The  News  is 
one  of  the  last  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  Florida  to  go  to 
10<  for  newsstand  editions.” 

An  all-time  high  in  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  Sun-Sentinel  was 
hit  Jan.  31  when  home  delivery 
and  street  sales  reached  36,886, 
General  Manager  Robert  E. 
Dickey  announced.  The  rate  of 
circulation  growth  has  been 
about  16%,  he  said. 

The  new  total  tops  last  year’s 
high  of  35,180,  reached  March 
11,  1965. 

*  *  * 

TODD  PROMOTED 

Kenneth  R.  Todd  has  been 
appointed  assistant  circulation 
director  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  CM  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Houk  announced.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  newspapers  last 
September,  Mr.  Todd  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  firm  that  han¬ 
dled  distribution  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

• 

Fincher  to  Direct 
Croup  Circulation 

Austin,  Tex. 

Dick  Brown,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Newspapers  Inc., 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  P.  F.  Fincher  as  circulation 
director  for  the  group  which 
includes  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  and  papers  in  Waco, 
Port  Arthur  and  Lufkin. 

Mr.  Fincher,  who  has  been 
circulation  manager  of  the  Aus¬ 
tin  papers  since  1948,  announced 
promotions  on  his  staff  as 
follows:  Phil  Granath — to  CM, 
Austin ;  Fred  Campbell — to  city 
CM ;  and  Dan  Hodge — state  CM, 
replacing  H.  W.  (Dick)  Strong 
who  retired. 

• 

Mill  Manager  Named 

Pomona,  Calif. 

Charles  A.  Newman  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  news¬ 
print  mill  being  erected  here  by 
Garden  State  Paper  Company. 
He  joined  Garden  State  from 
the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  of 
Canada,  which  produces  news¬ 
print  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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The  Phoenix  Open  Golf  Tournament,  sponsored  by  the  Thunderbirds  Special  Events  Committee  of  the  Phoenix 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  held  each  February  on  one  of  36  all-year  golf  courses  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix. 


ACTIVE 

rizorjaTiyiiig 


MAKES  DYNAMIC  PHOENIX  A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET 


sharing  the  audience  in  Metro- Phoenix,  only  The 
Republic  and  The  Gazette  can  give  the  kind  of 
saturation  coverage  that  your  advertising 
dollars  demand. 

No  wonder  that  in  1965.  among  all  dailies  in  the 
United  States,  only  6  morning  and  5  evening  news- 
pafjers  carried  more  advertising  lineage  than  the 
Republic  and  Gazette. 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  <£•  Kelly-Smith.  Inc. 


Recause  Active  Arizonans  have  so  many  interests 
they  depend  on  the  Republic  and  Gazette  to  keep 
them  informed  on  what  is  going  on  .  . .  where  and 
when.  The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix 
(Jazette  daily  reach  into  8  out  of  10  homes  in  Metro- 
Phoenix.  This  is  coverage  that  counts,  because 
.Active  Arizonans  are  people  on  the  go. 

With  more  than  30  radio  and  television  stations 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


The  Phoenix 


Morning  and  Sunday 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  FOUNDATION 


4  Sets  of  Awards 
In  Communications 


Cincinnati 

Trustees  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Foundation  have  announced 
a  series  of  awards  and  grants 
having  as  their  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement 
of  journalism  through  education 
and  research. 

To  be  known  as  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  Awards, 
they  will  embrace  the  period 
Aug.  1,  1965  through  July  31, 
1966,  and  focus  on  the  broad 
field  of  communications,  includ¬ 
ing  newspapers,  magazines, 
television  and  radio.  The  awards 
announced  for  the  1965-66  pe¬ 
riod  are: 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND 
MARGARET  R.  HOWARD 
AWARDS  —  Five  scholarships 
available  to  young  men  and 
women  seeking  to  improve  their 
fitness  in  journalism  and  allied 
arts.  The  amount  of  each  schol¬ 
arship  will  be  determined  by  the 
Foimdation  trustees,  but  no 
scholarship  will  exceed  $1,000. 
Nominations  should  be  made  by 
high  school,  preparatory  school 
or  college  authorities  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  at 
any  time  prior  to  July  31,  1966. 
Preference  in  granting  these 
scholarships  will  be  given  to 
those  ne^ing  assistance  and 
who  are  willing  and  able  to 
work  in  order  to  provide  a  part 
of  their  educational  expenses. 

AWARDS  FOR  BEST  IN¬ 
TERVIEWS — Four  awards  of 
$1,000  each  for  the  best  news- 
related  interview  representing 
the  interview  as  a  form  of  re¬ 
porting.  The  classifications  are: 
(1)  Interview  printed  in  an 
American  newspaper;  (2)  In¬ 
terview  printed  in  an  American 
magazine;  (3)  Inten-iew  ap¬ 
pearing  on  an  American  tv  sta¬ 


tion;  (4)  Interview  carried  by 
an  American  radio  station.  To 
qualify  for  the  awards  the  in¬ 
terviews  must  take  place  in  the 
period  starting  Aug.  1,  1965  and 
ending  May  31,  1966,  and  be 
submitted  by  June  15,  1966. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  sub¬ 
mitting  material  must  use  tear- 
sheets  or  photostats  showing 
dates  and  places  of  publication. 
Tv  and  radio  stations  must  sub¬ 
mit  the  material  on  tape  or  plat¬ 
ter  recordings.  All  entries  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
showing  how  the  interview  was 
obtained  and  any  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  thereto. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF 
JOURNALISM— Grants  wUl  be 
awarded  to  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  for  specific 
projects  and  to  individuals  pur¬ 
suing  journalism  courses.  First 
consideration  will  be  given  to 
pioneer  projects  and  to  those 
schools  of  journalism  showing 
general  improvement.  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  grants  and  rea¬ 
sons  therefor  must  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Foundation,  at  any  time 
prior  to  July  31,  1966. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 
COVERAGE  AWARDS  —  Two 
awards  of  $1,000  each  to  the 
newspapers  doing  the  best  job 
of  municipal  government  re¬ 
porting.  One  award  to  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  daily  circulation 
over  100,000  and  one  award  to 
a  newspaper  with  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  less  than  100,000. 
These  awards  are  to  encourage 
newspapers  to  do  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  reporting  on  the 
various  activities  of  municipal 
government.  Tearsheets  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  endeavor 
must  accompany  each  entry. 


The  awards,  while  being  made 
to  the  newspapers,  will  be  paid 
by  the  Foundation  directly  to 
the  reporter  or  reporters  who 
are  designated  by  the  editors  of 
the  newspapers  receiving  the 
awards  on  the  basis  of  their 
contribution  to  the  project. 
Deadline  for  entries  in  this 
classification  is  June  1,  1966. 

Applications  for  the  various 


New  Sunday 
Paper  for 
Ohio  Valley 


Galupolis,  Ohio 
Southeastern  Ohio  has  a  new 


grants  and  material  competing  Sunday  newspaper. 


for  the  awards  should  be  sub-  The  Ohio  Valley  Publishing 


mitted  to  the  Scripps-Howard  Co.  started  the  Sunday  Ttnie*. 
Foundation,  1121  Central  Trust  Sentinel  Feb.  6  with  a  circula- 


Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  45202.  tion  in  excess  of  10,500  in 
The  Scripps-Howard  Founda-  and  Gallia  counties  in  Ohio  and 


tion  was  incorporated  Aug.  15,  in  Mason  County  across  the  Ohio 
1962,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  as  River  in  West  Virginia. 


a  charitable,  non-profit  corpora-  The  Sunday  Times-Sentind 
tion.  replaces  the  Gallia  Times,  which 

•  is  the  Saturday  issue  of  the 

GaUipolis  Daily  Tribune,  and  the 
Aalra  Saturday  issue  of  the  Pomervy- 

lUlllBllCF  ABlkB  Middleport  Daily  Sentinel  The 

j.  ,  j  ^  ,  two  dailies  will  continue  publics- 

Imted  front  m  tion  separately  as  five-day  news¬ 

papers. 

VK/  111*  Richard  S.  Owen  is  president 
aiurmuuon  war  ^nd  general  manager  of  Ohio 

Ti^ic  TAoi,^  Valley  Publishing  Co.  A  native 
A  ^  Columbus  and  a  graduate  of 

\  publisher  told  Ohio  University,  he  joined  the 


Publisher  Asks 
United  Front  in 
Information  War 


Utah-Idaho  AMOciat^  Press  Pomeroy  Daily  Sentinel  in  1952 
Bro^casters  at  their  annual  ^nd  in  1959  formed  the  Ohio 


meeting  here  Jan.  25  that  broad¬ 
casters  and  newspapers  must 
“unite  and  resist  news  control 


Valley  Publishing  Co.  which  pur¬ 
chased  the  GaUipolis  daily. 
Chester  L.  Tannehill  is  execu- 


and  pr^rve  a^d  extend  free-  of  the  newspapers 

dom  of  information.  _  .  .  _  —  .  .  . .  r 


Dwight  C.  Wetherhold  is  edi- 


Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  publisher  and  Hobart  Wilson 


of  the  Idaho  Statesman  news 


aging  editor  and  sports  editor  of 


papers  of  Boise,  said  the  two  Times-Sentinel.  Robert  L 
m^ia  sh^  a  common  resign-  wingett  heads  the  Meigs  County 


ability  of  “piling  the  public  newsgathering  staff. 


interest  first"  in  their  handling  The  Times-Sentinel,  priced  at 


of  news.  “They  must  ^  teyond  joc,  includes  an  eight-page  color 
the  immediate  rewards  of  sen-  and  a  tabloid  size 


satmn,  he  said,  adding:  entertainment  section. 

The  publisher  or  station  man¬ 
ager  whose  only  interest  is  sell-  * 

ing  goods  will  pander  to  the  N.C.J.-School  Fund 
worst  that’s  in  us  and  care  le^  Reaches  $218,830 
about  the  consequences.  Such 

irresponsibility  will  ultimately  Chapel  Hill 

render  a  great  and  perhaps  irre-  Contributions  to  the  Ji 
mediable  disservice.”  ism  Foundation  at  the  1 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Contributions  to  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Foundation  at  the  Univer- 


Mr.  Dorsey  expressed  concern  sity  of  North  Carolina  amount 
over  what  he  termed  a  trend  to  $218,830,  according  to  Donald 


toward  governmental  manage¬ 
ment  of  news. 


HURLETRON 


‘At  the  same  time  we  stand  treasurer. 


J.  Chipman  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel, 


horrified  at  the  practice  of  the  During  a  recent  meeting  of 


government  releasing  only  the  the  foundation,  a  check  for  $17,- 
favorable  information  about  its  204.71  was  presented  to  the 


DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 


activities,  we  must  share  the  Journalism  School,  Dean  Wayne 
responsibility  for  managed  news  Danielson  announced.  The  check 


if  we  are  content  to  accept  hand-  represented  earned  income  on 
outs  and  answers  to  planted  foundation  investments  plus 


questions,”  he  declared. 


money  given  for  immediate  ex- 


The  publisher  said  it  “would  penditure.  The  foundation, 
be  prudent  for  broadcasting  and  organized  in  1949,  has  assets 


newspapers  to  work  together  to  totaling  $253,922. 


1.  resist  news  control,  2.  pre-  The  foundation  re-elected  Holt 


serve  and  extend  freedom  of  in-  McPherson  of  the  High  Point 
formation,  3.  attract  intelligent  Enterprise  as  president,  and 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


and  dedicated  young  people  to  elected  Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson  of 
the  journalism  profession,  and  the  Skyland  Post  as  vicepresi- 


4.  encouragfe  and  practice  ethical  dent,  replacing  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  C.  Swindell  of  the  Wils<m  Daily 


administration.” 
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VALE 


TOWNE 


F/IRML 


CHAUENGER 


BRAND  NEW  NAME 

FOR  EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


TROJAN 


New  Mark  of  Dependability  and  Service 


On  January  1, 1966,  Eaton  Manufacturing  Company  merged  its  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary,  Yale  &  Towne,  Inc.,  into  the  parent  corporation 
ar>d  adopted  a  brand  new  name. 

All  the  familiar  product  names  and  trademarks  —  all  the  strengths 
and  resources  of  both  of  these  diversified  producers  of  capital  goods, 
materials  handling  equipment,  automotive  aird  consumer  products, 
locks  and  hardware  —  now  are  fully  coordinated.  The  result  can  only 
mean  greater  dependability  and  service  to  consumers,  business  and 
industry . . .  domestic  and  inteimational. 

Eaton  vale  a  towne  im«.  •  100  Erl«vi«w  Pl«««  •  Cl«v«l«n4.  OMo  44114 

Tested  .  ...Trusted  Products  Sirree  1868 


For  s  compiets 
dMcriptipn  of 
EATON  YALE  A  TOWNE, 
writ*  for  a  copy  of 
ow  TS-pagafuE 
color  book,  "Now 
Look  for  Tomorrow." 


< 

i 
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KSU  Course  Directed 
To  Library  Decisions 

By  Gerald  D.  Brown 

Library  Staff,  Akron  Beacon  Journal 


Newspapers  and  other  news 
media  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  need  for  trained  library  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Although  some  form  of  li¬ 
brary  service  has  been  common 
in  these  organizations,  many  are 
just  beginning  to  seek  trained 
people  to  replace  retiring  p3r- 
Bonnel  who  never  had  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  advanced  training. 

These  ideas  were  developed 
during  a  course  on  “Newspa¬ 
per  and  Mass  Media  Libraries” 
at  Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio.  This  was  the  first  time  a 
course  of  this  type  had  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  University.  Three 
hours  of  graduate  credit  in  Li¬ 
brary  Science  were  offered. 

The  course  was  developed  and 
taught  by  Rose  Vormelker  of 
the  University  of  Library  Sci¬ 
ence  faculty. 

Many  editors  may  think  of 
librarians  as  mousey  types ;  peo¬ 
ple  afraid  to  express  ideas;  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  prefer  to  hide 
behind  a  stack  of  books. 

But  not  Miss  Vormelker!  She 
is  a  70-year-old  bundle  of 
energy  and  ideas.  She  has  37 
years  of  public  library  experi¬ 
ence  at  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 
She  has  served  as  library  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  for  six  years  after  that 
and  joined  the  KSU  staff  as  an 
associate  professor  of  Library 
Science  in  1963. 

During  her  course  the  class 
visited  three  libraries  at  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Cleveland 
Prei^s. 

^  hat  IX  as  Covered 

The  main  objectives  of  this 
course  were  to: 

1.  Show  how  libraries  of 
newspapers  and  similar  mass 
media  differ  from  other  librar¬ 
ies  because  of  the  people  they 
serve. 

2.  Analyze  the  organization 
and  processing  of  clippings  and 
photographs. 

3.  Review  reference  book  ma¬ 
terial. 

4.  Evaluate  microfilm  and 
copying  equipment. 

5.  Consider  what  public  serv¬ 
ices  should  be  offered. 

6.  Ponder  the  problems  of  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Time  is  the  most  important 
element  for  a  newspaper  librar¬ 
ian.  Valuable  background  mate¬ 
rial  must  be  available  to  report¬ 
ers  almost  immediately. 
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Newspaper  librarians  must 
realize  what  stories  hold  the 
greatest  importance  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  they  should  keep 
well  informed  on  current  events. 

While  the  public  librarian 
should  place  greater  importance 
on  historical  events,  the  news¬ 
paper  librarian  should  value 
current  events  much  higher. 

Newspaper  librarians  should 
be  interested  and  aware  of  all 
facets  of  news,  from  govern¬ 
ment  to  sports. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
if  at  all  possible,  job  rotation 
among  reference  department 
personnel  would  be  preferable. 
But  this  practice  would  be  al¬ 
most  impossible  in  larger  li¬ 
braries. 

When  marking  the  paper  a 
subject  guide  of  some  sort 
should  be  used. 

Job  fur  (kimmitter 

A  good  policy  would  be  to 
have  a  library  committee  from 
each  department  meet  and  dis¬ 
cuss  methods  of  saving  mate¬ 
rial.  Other  departments  should 
become  acquainted  with  library 
procedures. 

Miss  Vormelker  suggested 
that  off-color  envelopes  be  used 
for  temporary  or  unusual  topic 
headings.  Editorials  and  bio¬ 
graphical  material  might  have 
a  different  color  envelope  than 
the  normal  news  story'. 

Various  tools  may  be  used  in 
the  actual  marking  and  cutting 
of  the  paper.  Any  type  of  tool 
that  is  fast  and  comfortable  is 
acceptable  for  cutting  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  main  thing  is  to  mark 
the  article  clearly  near  the  top 
of  the  clip  even  if  the  heading 
is  lower  dow'n  in  the  story. 

The  folding  of  clippings 
should  be  neat.  When  taping 
continuations,  tape  the  back  of 
the  clip.  Tape  cannot  be  copied 
by  some  thermofax  machines. 

Clippings  from  each  day’s 
paper  should  be  filed  the  same 
day  they  appear  in  the  paper. 
This  procedure  is  followed  at 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

The  process  of  marking  art 
or  pictures  is  much  easier  and 
less  time  consuming.  There  are 
a  few  different  ways  a  librarian 
can  mark  the  art.  When  more 
than  one  person  is  in  a  picture, 
he  can  file  under  the  party  on 
the  left  or  file  under  the  least 
important  person  in  the  picture. 
This  would  build  up  a  file  on  a 
person  who  may  not  have  a 


large  file  already. 

Sometimes  pictures  are  filed 
under  the  most  prominent  per¬ 
son.  This  might  depend  on  the 
event  taking  place  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  prominence  of  the  others. 

Whichever  way  a  picture  is 
marked,  it  is  important  to  cross¬ 
file  all  other  people  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  if  the  shots  of  them  are 
worth  saving. 

Some  pictures  are  poor  poses 
of  all  the  people.  These  should 
bo  discarded. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
if  a  picture  ran  in  the  paper  it 
should  be  saved.  We  debated 
this  one  a  lot. 

Pictures  of  women  should  be 
judged  with  care.  Usually  only 
the  most  recent  pictures  are 
used  in  the  paper.  Hair  styles, 
hair  color  and  clothing  styles 
change  so  often  that  it  would 
be  impractical  to  use  a  certain 
picture  repeatedly  or  long  after 
the  picture  was  made. 

Reference  Books 

Sometimes  reference  books 
rather  than  news  clippings  are 
more  valuable.  A  reporter  might 
want  information  that  could  be 
gotten  almost  instantly  from  a 
reference  book  while,  if  he  were 
to  use  news  clippings,  he  might 
have  to  dig  for  a  long  time. 

A  few  reference  books  of 
great  value  in  a  newspaper  li¬ 
brary  are: 

Who’s  Who 

Who’s  Who  in  America 
Who’s  Who  in  USSR 
Who  Was  Who 
Current  Biography 
Webster’s  Biographical  Diction¬ 
ary 

Celebrity  Register 
Dictionary  of  American  Biog¬ 
raphy 

National  Cyclopedia  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Biography 

Biography  of  the  American 
Congress 

Biography  Register  of  the  U.S. 

Department  of  State. 
Congressional  Directory 

Very  little  public  serv’ice  is 
offered  in  the  typical  newspa¬ 
per  library.  Some  papers  may 
differ  slightly,  but  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  if  a  news¬ 
paper  library  is  to  function  sys¬ 
tematically  it  must  devote  most 
of  its  attention  to  the  news  staff. 
*  *  * 

Weeding  Libraries 
Takes  Judgment 

Weeding  of  useless,  unused 
library  materials  cannot  be  done 
by  fixed  rules  alone,  according 
to  Stanley  J.  Slote,  newspaper 
library  consultant. 

“Too  many  variables  enter 
into  the  judgments  which  must 
be  made,”  he  says.  “For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  Trenton  Times  li¬ 
brary  were  many  cuts  of  a  for¬ 
mer  executive  of  the  paper. 


While  the  criteria  called  for  dis¬ 
carding  this  type  of  cut  if  over 
12  years  old,  these  cuts  were  be¬ 
ing  used  regularly  in  historical 
editions.  Thus,  good  judgment 
led  to  saving  much  of  this  mate¬ 
rial.” 

“And  even  if  criteria  are  spe¬ 
cific,”  Mr.  Slote  continued,  “cost 
factors  must  be  considered. 
Since  papers  often  have  their 
own  engraving  facilities,  the 
general  rule  has  been  to  discard 
cuts  where  photos  exist.  But  in 
a  test  run  at  the  Perth  Amboy 
XewH,  it  was  figured  to  be 
cheaper  to  keep  the  cuts,  rather 
than  to  check  the  photos  for 
duplication.  This  conclusion  was 
reached  by  studying  the  check¬ 
up  effort  and  by  observing  that 
only  one  find  was  recorded  for 
every  10  searches.  Since  only 
10%  of  the  cuts  were  discard¬ 
able,  it  appeared  that  the  cost 
of  this  effort  was  too  great  for 
the  results  that  might  have  been 
obtained.  It  does  seem  reason¬ 
able  that  no  new  cuts  should  be 
saved  at  all,  since  the  original 
photo  does  exist,  but  some  ob¬ 
jective  re.search  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken  to  see  if  there  is  an 
actual  time  saving  involved  in 
re-using  old  cuts.” 

Mr.  Slote  has  created  a  list  of 
85  rules  for  weeding,  but  he  has 
found  that  newspapers  differ  in 
their  ideas  of  what  they  need. 
The  Trenton  Times  reports 
fully  New  Jersey  State  news, 
and  therefore,  needs  much  back¬ 
ground  reference  material  in 
this  area.  At  the  Morristoiim 
(N.  J.)  Record,  where  most  of 
the  State  news  was  received  by 
wire,  such  material  was  weeded 
out  in  much  greater  depth. 

Eniotionul  Derision 

“Special  situations  must  be 
reflected  in  special  decisions,” 
Mr.  Slote  said.  “One  paper 
cleaned  out  3.000  old  clippings 
on  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping 
case,  retaining  only  six  wrap- 
up  articles  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  various  anniver¬ 
saries  of  the  crime.  Emotionally, 
it  was  felt  that  somehow  those 
3,000  clippings  must  be  kept. 
But  actually,  they  had  been  re¬ 
used  only  once  after  the  trial, 
for  the  first  wrap-up  story. 
Thereafter,  information  had 
come  from  substitute  sources — 
books,  encyclopedias,  review  sto¬ 
ries — or  from  the  original  an¬ 
niversary  story.  In  this  case, 
specific  approval  for  the  dis¬ 
card  was  received  from  the  edi¬ 
tor,  and  the  material,  unused 
for  30  years,  was  donated  to  the 
Public  Library. 

“Even  controlled  experiment 
and  research  has  its  limitations, 
especially  in  that  what  is  true 
for  one  paper  may  not  hold  for 
another.” 
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Newspaper-reading  New  England  has 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  (s) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (s) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (e) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (e) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (e) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (s) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 

Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 

Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e) 

Providence  Journal  (M&s) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e) 
Bridgeport  Post  (s) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (s) 

Hartford  Times  (e) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e) 
Middletown  Press  (e) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&s) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


POWER 
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Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Plant  of  New  England 
Electric  Service  Co.,  Rowe,  Massachusetts 

.  .  .  the  tremendous  buying  power  of  an  area 
that  produces  a  third  of  the  nation* s  shoes,  half 
of  its  newsprint,  over  16  percent  of  its  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Full  employment  for  a  highly 
skilled  working  force  results  in  buying  power. 
That*s  why  New  England  is  the  top  U.S.  region 
in  per-household  food  sales,* 


*New  England  ranks  number  one  in 
per-household  newspaper  circulation 
too!  9%  above  the  national  average. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


CTNYN  S  ENTHUSIASTICALLY  PRESENTS 
A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  CARTOON  FICTION, 

GEARED  TO  TODAY’S  HEADLINES-AND  TOMORROW’S! 


TALES  OF  THE 


...inspired  by  the  nation’s  number-nne  best-seller, "The  Green  Berets' 


citement  that  pervades  the  book  itself!  The  story 
revolves  around  Chris  Tower,  an  intrepid  war 
correspondent  who  takes  your  readers  where 
the  action  is.  Yes — where  the  action  is — that’s 
where  you’ll  find  the  green  beret  men.  Which 
can  mean  almost  any  place  on  earth!  They  may 
This  is  the  story  that  had  to  be  told — the  story  be  fighting  guerrillas  in  Viet  Nam.  Or  they  may 

people  had  to  read.  Witness  its  position  on  the  be  anywhere  their  special  talents  are  needed:  In 

best-seller  lists  since  last  June — both  as  a  hard  the  war  on  hunger,  disease  and  ignorance!  In  the 

cover  and  a  paperback!  war  on  narcotics!  In  the  race  to  the  moon! 

Now — to  bring  the  story  of  the  U.S.  Army  Every  trouble  spot  anywhere  in  the  world 
Special  Forces  to  an  even  wider  audience,  we’re  where  there’s  danger  of  enemy  infiltration  or 

offering  it  to  your  newspaper  in  comic  strip  for-  sabotage  is  a  potential  theater  of  operations  for 

mat.  These  are  brand  new  adventures  of  the  men  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces, 

who  wear  the  green  berets.  Not  a  rehash  of  the  Readers  will  see  the  Green  Berets  at  work 
book — not  a  reworking  of  old  material.  in  Southeast  Asia  —  also  in  South  America, 

In  vividly  drawn  daily  strips  and  the  blazing  Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle  East.  And  at  Cape 

color  of  Sunday  pages  is  the  same  explosive  ex-  Kennedy,  too! 


THE  WRITER.  A  unique  character  —  author-adventurer  — 
Robert  (Robin)  Lowell  Moore,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1925,  flew  com¬ 
bat  missions  during  WWIl  and  later  attended  Harvard.  He’s  had 
a  varied  and  lucrative  career  in  journalism,  television  and  hotel 
public  relations. 

His  non-fiction  account  of  Castro’s  guerrilla  campaigns 
prompted  the  then  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  clear 
the  way  for  him  to  go  to  Viet  Nam  to  write  the  novel  about  the 
United  States  Special  Forces.  He  spent  six  months  in  actual  com¬ 
bat  with  these  elite  troops,  and  today  his  proudest  possession  is 
his  own  green  beret  which  was  awarded  to  him  after  a  dangerous 
patrol  in  the  jungles. 

Moore  is  currently  occupied  with  a  movie  and  television  series 
based  on  “The  Green  Berets,”  and  also  a  new  book.  He  lives  in 
New  York  City,  and  he's  a  bachelor. 


THE  ARTIST.  An  artist  since  the  age  of  4,  Joe  Kubert,  born  in 
1926,  started  drawing  comic  books  at  12  and  has  been  cartoon¬ 
ing  ever  since,  even  during  an  Army  stint  when  he  did  a  strip  for 
a  service  newspaper. 

An  insatiable  hobbyist,  Kubert  goes  in  for  swimming,  skiing, 
weight-lifting,  building — he  built  his  own  house — and  trailer¬ 
traveling.  He’s  worked  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  has  spoken  be¬ 
fore  PTA  groups,  the  Lions,  Kiwanis,  Rotary  Clubs  and  other 
organizations.  He  currently  lives  with  his  wife  and  five  children 
in  Dover,  New  Jersey. 


Action  by  YOU,  that  is!  Editors  and  readers  who  have  previewed 
“Tales  of  the  Green  Beret”  have  been  most  enthusiastic.  It’s  only 
fair  to  tell  you  that  we’re  counting  on  a  deluge  of  inquiries  as  a 
result  of  this  announcement.  So  do  act  now — to  reserve  rights 
in  your  city!  “Tales  of  the  Green  Beret”  is  available  daily,  in 
4  and  5  column  widths.  Sunday,  in  half  and  third  standard,  and 
in  full  and  half  tabloid.  STARTING  MONDAY,  APRIL  4, 1966. 


CT'N'YN'S 

Htust  peadinQ  tttos/  tmehfs 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  lnc.-220  East  42nd  Street-New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Paper  Wins 
Right  to  See 
PublicRecord 

Denver 

The  Longmont  Daily  Times- 
Call  and  its  representatives 
have  a  right  to  examine  Boulder 
County  Court  records  relating 
to  a  contest  challenging  a  school 
district  bond  election,  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Supreme  Court  ruled  this 
week. 

Boulder  County  judges  claimed 
they  could  not  disclose  the  filingrs 
to  the  newspaper.  They  cited  an 
1885  act  saying  “all  books  and 
papers  required  to  be  in  their 
(county  officials)  offices  shall  be 
open  to  the  examination  of  any 
person,  but  no  person,  except 
parties  in  interest,  or  their  at¬ 
torneys  shall  have  the  right  to 
examine  pleadings  or  other 
papers  filed  in  any  cause  pend¬ 
ing  in  such  court.” 

The  court  held:  “Times-Call 
Publishing  Co.,  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duty  to  report  fairly  the 
facts  on  matters  of  public  inter¬ 
est  to  the  residents  of  the  school 
district,  was  entitled  to  examine 
the  papers  filed  in  the  election 
contest,  and,  under  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  statute  which  we 
announce  in  this  opinion,  to  re¬ 
fuse  permission  to  examine  the 
pleadings  and  other  papers  on 
file  would  be  an  abuse  of  dis¬ 
cretion  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants.” 

Edward  Lehman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Times-Call,  said 
in  a  statement: 

“We  are  delighted  with  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the 
supreme  court.  It  clarifies  the 
right  of  people  to  know  and  of 
the  news  m^ia  to  report.” 

• 

Stengel  Honored 
A»  Route  Carrier 

Glendale,  Calif. 

Baseball’s  Casey  Stengel, 
manager  of  New  York  Yankee 
teams  in  10  World  Series  com¬ 
petitions,  has  been  selected  for 
honor  as  a  one-time  newspaper- 
boy  who  gained  top  recognition. 

He  was  the  proud  recipient  of 
the  “Yesterday’s  Newspaper- 
boy — Today’s  Leader”  award  of 
the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  at  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  Feb.  5,  at  Palm 
Springs. 

The  famed  Casey  covered  a 
Kansas  City  Star  route  on 
horseback  just  after  the  cen¬ 
tury’s  turn,  according  to  an 
awards  selection  committee 
headed  by  Charles  L.  Gould,  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 


Progress  in  Color 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  published  its  31st  annual 
Progress  Magazine  (Jan.  30)  in 
tabloid  size  with  136  pages  with 
color  cover  and  liberal  use  of 
color  on  both  editorial  content 
and  advertising  in  the  edition. 
This  year’s  edition  contains  195 
display  ads  in  sizes  from  a  few 
lines  to  double  trucks. 


First  Textbook 
For  Journalism 
In  Australia 

Australian  journalists  have 
just  published  their  first  text¬ 
book  on  the  basic  techniques  of 
their  craft. 

Pi-esented  as  a  guide  to 
modern  newspaper  practice,  it 
consists  of  26  chapters  covering 
the  essentials  of  journalism  in 
Australia. 

“The  Journalist’s  Craft,”  ed¬ 
ited  by  Lindsay  Revill  and  Colin 
Roderick,  was  published  by  An¬ 
gus  and  Robertson.  ($A5.50  in 
Australia.  Equivalent  price  in 
U.S.  money,  $6.16). 

Each  chapter  has  been  written 
by  a  journalist  skilled  in  the 
aspect  of  journalism  with  w’hich 
it  deals.  Australian  newspapers 
co-operated  by  supplying  illus¬ 
trations  and  art -work.  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy  was  prepared  for  the  book 
with  the  help  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute. 

The  book  is  aimed  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  young  journalists  as 
well  as  to  young  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  enter  the  profession. 
The  absence  of  such  an  authori¬ 
tative  textbook  on  journalism 
had  long  been  a  deficiency  in 
-Australian  newspaper  life. 

The  Australian  Journalists’ 
-Association,  which  inspired  the 
preparation  and  organized  the 
writing  of  this  textbook,  was 
able  to  complete  the  task  in 
just  over  12  months.  The  as¬ 
sociation  points  out  in  a  fore¬ 
word  to  the  book  that  journalism 
may  perhaps  be  an  inexact 
science,  but  is  nevertheless  a 
demanding  ocupation  with  high 
standards  of  conduct  and  per¬ 
formance.  It  hopes  that  the  book 
will  be  helpful  in  consolidating 
those  traditions  of  accuracy  and 
objectivity  which  are  the  hall¬ 
marks  of  responsible  journalism. 

The  26  chapters  cover  the 
whole  range  of  newspaper  pre¬ 
sentation  in  Australia  as  well 
as  a  number  of  ancillary  fields. 
The  latter  include  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  journalism. 


EDITORIAL  ttORKSHOR 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Moment  of  Truth 


“I  realize  that  bullfighting  is  not  a  major  subject  in 
the  press,”  writes  Judith  Martin  of  the  Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment  staff  of  the  Washington  Post.  “But  when  pictures 
or  news  stories  about  bullfighting  are  used  mistakes 
are  often  made  that  are  ridiculous  to  anybody  who  has 
ever  been  exposed  to  tauromaquia  (which  includes  most 
Latin  American  diplomats,  many  European  ones,  and  a 
huge  number  of  Americans  who  have  lived  or  traveled 
in  Spanish-speaking  countries  or  have  read  Ernest  Hem¬ 
ingway). 

“A  man  who  fights  bulls  should  be  called — in  English 
— a  bullfighter.  If  we  must  use  a  Spanish  term,  the  word 
is  torero.  A  man  who  kills  bulls  may  also  be  called  a 
matador  or,  colloquially,  a  (espada). 

“What  he  may  not  be  called  is  a  toreador,  a  word 
properly  applied  only  to  w’omen’s  pants  and  Carmen’s 
lover.  As  applied  to  bullfighters,  the  term  is  archaic  and 
has  a  comic  air.  In  fact,  the  word  is  so  old  that  it  has 
not  been  used  since  bullfighting  came  to  be  done  afoot, 
and  the  old-style  fighter  on  horseback  has  become  known 
as  a  rejoneador. 

“Other,  less  serious,  errors  recur.  Captions  describe 
the  victims  of  gorings  as  ‘leading’  bullfighters,  even  if 
it  happens  to  be  Pepe  Rodriguez  from  Vitoria  appearing 
in  his  first  and  last  fight  at  the  urging  of  his  great- 
uncles,  who  say  that  he  looks  just  like  Joselito  did  at  18. 

“A  bullfighter’s  professional  nickname  is  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  his  last  name;  Luis  Migfuel  ‘Dominguin’s’  last 
name  is  Gonzalez,  not  Dominguin,  for  instance. 

“Once  I  saw  a  picture  of  a  picador  (the  horseman  who 
prods  the  bull  with  a  lance)  being  knocked  down  by  a 
l)ull,  with  a  caption  suggesting  that  it  was  a  pretty  big 
event  in  the  taurine  world.  Unfortunately,  picadors  lead 
unhappy  lives  and  even  a  fairly  good  bull  will  knock 
over  a  picador  at  least  once. 

“Almost  all  the  pictures  of  bullfighting  that  are  pub¬ 
lished  show  gorings.  A  spectacular  goring  is  certainly 
news,  but  so  is  a  great  artistic  triumph.  It’s  as  if  news¬ 
papers  ran  only  dance  pictures  that  showed  ballerina.s 
spraining  their  ankles.” 

Wayward  Words 

Arbitrate  and  mediate  are  sometimes  confused,.  An 
arbitrator’s  decision  is  binding;  a  mediator  merely  at¬ 
tempts  to  help  disputants  come  to  an  agreement,  and  has 
no  authority. 

*  *  * 

The  term  article  is  often  misapplied  by  writers  of 
letters  to  the  editor  to  columns,  editorials,  and  other 
letters.  They  also  often  refer  to  columns  as  editorials. 
For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  explicitness,  all  such  mis- 
references  should  be  corrected  before  the  letters  are 
published. 

Piece  is  sometimes  pointlessly  criticized  in  reference 
to  writing,  but  it  is  good  idiom  (a  piece  in  the  news¬ 
paper).  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  for  editorial 
in  letters,  however,  though  it  is  a  satisfactory  synonym 
for  enlnmn. 
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She  absolutely  shuts  trucks  out  of  her  mind.  The  fact  that  trucks  bring  her  milk,  mail,  caviar,  mink, 
even  the  laundry  and  repairmen  and  the  morning  Tribune,  is  of  no  concern  to  her. 

It  does  not  impress  Mrs.  Borton-Borton  that  the  trucking  industry  spends  the 
equivalent  of  10%  of  our  gross  national  product.  It  is  of  less  than  no  concern  to 
her  that  last  year  the  trucking  industry  paid  $3.6  billion  in  highv\/ay  use  taxes,  which 
help  provide  roads  befitting  her  Rolls.  But  the  truth  is:  Mrs.  Borton-Borton 
has  every  use  in  the  world  for  trucks.  She  just  doesn’t  know  it. 


INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  TRUCKING 
HARVESTER  INDUSTRY 


The  Weekly  Editor 

TABLOID  CRITIQUE 
By  Rirk 


Back  on  Jan.  8  (page  42),  I 
examined  some  tabloid  front 
pages  on  a  request  of  Jim  Cobb, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Key 
West  (Fla.)  Sun. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Cobb  dropped 
us  a  note  relating  that  11  pub- 
li.shers  from  as  far  away  as 
Canada  had  written  to  him  on 
the  subject  after  reading  about 
it  in  E&P. 

In  the  intervening  time.  I’ve 
had  the  opportunity  as  a  contest 
judge  to  study  eight  weeklies  in 
the  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Better  Newspaper  Contest, 
tabloid  general  excellent  over 
3,500  circulation  class.  It  gave 
me  a  chance  to  examine  closely 
not  only  front  pages  but  the 
ivhole  tabloid  weekly  newspaper. 

Top  Winner 

The  top  general  excellent  win¬ 
ner  was  the  Massa/pequa  Post, 
an  excellent  weekly  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  It  scored  high  in  every 
point  category  set  up  by  the 
New  York  Press  Association 
with  only  two  exceptions:  pho¬ 
tography  and  classified.  And 
these  were  general  weaknesse.< 
in  most  of  the  entries. 

As  you  might  note  from  the 
picture  on  this  page,  the  Post, 
a  20-page  paper,  has  a  good- 
looking  front  page.  Big  picture. 
Strong,  w’ell-written  heads  keyed 
to  inside  pages.  Good  layout. 

The  layout  on  the  page  repro¬ 
duced  above  saves  what  would 
have  been  an  ordinary  picture. 
The  three  Post  front  pages  were 
all  well-done  and  reflected  the 
thought  and  work  put  into  them 
by  George  Thune,  the  news  edi- 
.tor.  They  had  style  and  punch, 
using  either  one  or  two  pictures. 

Going  inside  the  Post,  the 
40 
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pages  again  reflected  a  profes¬ 
sional,  well-put-together  ap¬ 
proach  utilizing  horizontal  make¬ 
up.  (I  personally  lean  toward 
horizontal  make-up  in  a  tab¬ 
loid.) 

News  and  features  covered  a 
wide  range  of  topics  from  civil 
rights  to  fashion  notes.  There 
was  a  real  flavor  here  of  sub¬ 
urban  life.  (“CIR”  on  the  front 
page  shown  above  stands  for 
Southeast  Nassau  Committee  on 
Intergroup  Relations.  “MHS” 
stands  for  Massapequa  High 
School.) 

The  Post  runs  a  double-truck 
editorial  page  section  that  really 
showcases  this  weekly.  Carrying 
no  ads,  it  demonstrates  the  care 
Editor-publishers  Ira  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Cahn  and  their  staff  take 
with  putting  this  paper  together. 
The  two  pages  include  two  edi¬ 
torials;  a  loca’  editorial  cartoon 
by  Mr.  Thune;  a  personal  col¬ 
umn,  mostly  on  local  politics,  by 
Mr.  Cahn;  reports  by  the  two 
area  Congressmen ;  comments 
from  other  publications;  letters; 
questions  from  readers;  a  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  readers;  a  calendar 
of  events;  and  a  column  from 
past  pages  of  the  Post. 

None  of  the  above  are  crowded 
in,  all  have  distinctive  heads  to 
set  them  off. 

The  Post  also  does  a  good  job 
on  advertising,  though  some 
of  the  layouts  tended  to  be 
crowded  a  bit,  jamming  up  the 
page.  ( It  seems  a  mistake  to  put 
too  much  of  an  advertiser’s  mes¬ 
sage  into  an  ad  and  chase  the 
reader  away.) 

The  one  clinker  in  the  paper 
was  Classified,  that  section  most 
weekly  newspapers  always  seem 
to  ignore.  It  fell  down  completely 
when  relating  it  to  the  rest  of 


the  paper.  There  wasn’t  much  of 
it,  and  what  there  was  got 
crowded  into  less  than  a  page  in 
the  back  of  the  newspaper.  Clas¬ 
sified  was  put  together  a  bit 
sloppy  and  I  got  the  impression 
it  was  the  orphan  nobody  on  the 
Post  cared  much  about. 

■Second  Place 

The  Village  Voice,  second- 
place  winner  in  the  NYPA  con¬ 
test,  is  an  altogether  different- 
looking  and  reading  newspaper 
than  the  Post,  as  the  picture 
above  shows.  This  32-page  week¬ 
ly,  which  comes  out  of  New 
York  City’s  Greenwich  Village, 
has  a  distinctive  personality  all 
of  its  own  (that’s  a  good  key 
for  spotting  a  top  newspaper). 

As  with  the  Post,  the  Voice’s 
front  pages  had  well-written 
heads  and  good  pictures.  It  never 
used  more  than  three  stories  on 
the  front  page  and  the  pages 
didn’t  look  crowded.  (Too  many 
tabloid  weeklies  think  they  have 
to  put  everything  that  happened 
during  the  week  on  the  front 
page.) 

My  own  inclination  has  always 
been  that  a  weekly  should  shoot 
for  the  “talk”  story  each  issue, 
the  one  people  won’t  see  any¬ 
where  else,  the  one  they  com¬ 
ment  on.  This  formula  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  a  tabloid  if  done  well. 
The  Post  and  Voice  both  do  it 
well. 

The  Voice  does  interesting 
things  with  vertical  make-up  on 
its  inside  pages.  Most  of  the 
time,  only  one  story  or  one 
column  goes  on  a  page.  I’ve 
always  thought  of  tabloid  in¬ 
side  pages  as  double  truck  units 
with  left  and  right  pag;es  com¬ 
plementing  each  other  and  with 
a  pyramid  ad  make-up  working 
down  and  in  from  the  top  out¬ 
side  corners  of  both  pages. 

The  Voice  has  abandoned 
double-truck  pyramid  make-up 
and  instead  turns  each  page  into 
a  separate  unit.  It  helps  this 
format  along  with  strong  stories 
and  highly-readable  columns. 
Nothing  looks  crowded — a  case  I 


couldn’t  make  for  some  of  the 
other  weeklies’  inside  pages. 

But  this,  in  turn,  presents  an¬ 
other  problem:  some  awfully 
gray  pages,  due  mainly  to  some 
awfully  long  articles  that  wind 
their  way  through  the  pages 
(I  once  sat  in  as  a  friend  was 
about  to  be  interviewed  by  a 
Voice  reporter.  He  asked  her: 
“Are  you  going  to  write  one  of 
those  articles  about  me  that  run 
on  and  on?”). 

But  it’s  the  features  and  col¬ 
umns,  most  of  them  well-written 
and  well-displayed,  that  make 
this  paper  the  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess  it  has  become  since  it 
started  in  1955. 

The  Voice  has  a  good  staff 
photographer  named  Fred  W. 
McDarrah,  who’s  used  mostly  on 
the  front  page  (his  pictures  are 
in  the  above  cut),  and  occa¬ 
sionally  on  an  inside  page.  In 
looking  over  the  three  issues  of 
the  Voice,  I  wondered  why  they 
didn’t  make  more  use  of  his 
talents. 

The  Voice  has  an  editorial 
approach  which  makes  it  a  bit 
difficult  to  judge  by  regular  edi¬ 
torial  page  criteria.  They  claim 
their  editorial  views  go  right 
into  the  news  stories  they  write. 
(I  learned  this  from  talking  to 
their  editor,  Daniel  Wolf,  a  few 
years  back.  And  I  wondered,  as 
I  examined  this  paper,  if  an¬ 
other  judge  would  have  been 
aware  of  this.) 

The  “editorial  page”  consists 
of  a  masthead,  a  large  variety  of 
letters  that  jump  off  the  page, 
and  a  couple  of  cartoons  (in¬ 
cluding  Feiffer,  who  started  his 
career  there). 

A  regular  column  (books  or 
review  of  the  press)  usually 
runs  on  the  “op-ed  page.”  This 
approach  is  unique  to  the  Voice, 
and  like  the  rest  of  their  news¬ 
paper,  it  works. 

The  Voice  does  a  good  job  of 
putting  togrether  advertising 
pages  that  tie  up  specific  adver- 
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We  feel  that  the  only  word  to  describe 
this  machine  is  Great! 


says  W'illiani  Owen,  Production  Manager 
The  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer 


“In  September  1964  we  installed  our  first  tape-operated  Linotype 
Elektron  machine.  We  were  so  pleased  with  this  machine  and  the 
extra  linage  we  were  getting  from  it  that  we  now  have  five  Elektrons. 
The  last  machine  we  ordered  turned  out  to  be  the  1000th  Elektron 
sold  by  Mergenthaler. 

“The  tape-operated  Elektrons  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  overtime  and  make  the  work  easier  for  the  Linotype  opera¬ 
tors  on  the  manual  machines,  which  set  only  corrections,  heads  and 
cutlines. 

“Our  copy  hook  before  we  put  Elektrons  into  operation  was  never 
empty;  now  it  stays  clean  practically  all  the  time. 

“Our  congratulations  to  Mergenthaler  for  the  improvements  they  have 
made  in  linecasting  machines  by  their  engineering  of  the  Elektron!’ 


Mei^enthaler 


SHEWS 


may  be  the  United  Nations 
ora  divided  nation 


IN  NEW  YORK  they  say,  “UN  is  Bruce 
Mimn’s  middle  name.” 

When  the  UN  General  Assembly  met 
for  the  first  time  in  London  in  1 946,  UPI’s 
Bruce  Munn  was  there.  Even  before.  He 
covered  the  Preparatory  Commission  in 
1945  when  it  drew  up  the  rules  under 
which  the  UN  functions  today. 

The  UN  is  three  blocks  away  from  UPI 
headquarters;  Viet  Nam  is  12,000  miles 
away.  But  UPI’s  Mike  Malloy  in  Saigon 


is  only  seconds  away.  Teletype  lines  con¬ 
nect  Malloy  and  his  staff  instantaneously 
with  New  York. 

Malloy  is  a  veteran  of  three  Asian  wars 
. . .  was  on  the  border  during  the  China- 
India  dispute  in  1 962 . . .  and  was  in  Laos 
during  the  fighting  there. 

Men  like  Munn  and  Malloy  enable  us 
to  say:  For  news  in  a  troubled  world,  UPI 
serves  you  best. 


Get  all  the  news. ..and  get  it  straight- 
from  UPl-the  complete  news  service 


Tabloids 
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tisers  jreared  to  their  reader- 
ship— art  galleries,  ski  and  vaca¬ 
tion  guide,  cafes  and  coffee 
houses,  the  “Village  Bulletin 
Board.” 

The  last  is  an  interesting 
combination  of  classified,  person¬ 
als  and  announcements  that  sell 
for  $2.50  a  line  and  $5  minimum. 
Such  items  always  appear  in  a 
double-column  section  on  page  2 
and  read  like  this:  “4  actors,  1 
actress  (31-25),  non-union  for 
parts  in  short  film.  Send  photos, 
details  to  ,  .  “Guido — Please 

Call — Anxious  Muz!”  “We  want 
to  beg  or  buy  a  quarter-size 
violin  for  our  4-year-old  Son  . . 
“For  Flexible  Fashions,  fabu¬ 
lously  fitted,  phone  Fumi  .  . 

The  Voice  does  a  good  job  of 
classified  ad  selling  and  presen¬ 
tation,  running  four  to  five  pages 
each  week  (although  I  thought 
the  type  used  was  a  bit  small 
and  hard  to  read). 

Third  Place 

The  Glen  Cove  Record  Pilot, 
third-place  winner  in  the  NYPA 
contest,  is  a  good  newspaper  but 
some  of  the  spots  where  it  went 
off  were  indicative  of  mistakes 
made  by  many  of  the  entries. 

I  particularly  didn’t  like  their 
running  long  one-column  cap¬ 
tions  set  side-by-side  under  two- 
column  pictures  so  they  looked 
like  stories.  They  looked  terrible. 

The  front  pages  had  too  many 
stories  on  them,  something  that 
can  wear  out  a  reader. 

I  also  question  the  use  of  drop- 
heads  and  kickers  in  tabloid 
make-up.  Headline  writing  in 
this  weekly  was  only  fair  and  I 
suspect  some  lazy  headline 
writing  habits  have  developed 
from  the  use  of  too  many  drop- 
heads  and  too  many  kickers. 

The  Record-Pilot  tends  to 
treat  tab  pages  as  if  they  were 
standard-size  pages.  But  they 
aren’t  and  tab  make-up  needs 
its  own  stylized  treatment. 

The  news  writing  in  this  entrj’ 
was  good:  much  local  news  and 
an  excellent  monthly  supplement 
which  ran  stories  behind  the 
news — ones  that  took  some  work. 

Called  “North  Shore  Commu¬ 
nity,”  the  supplement  goes  into 
the  five  Griscom  publications. 
(This  is  an  excellent  idea  for 
any  group  of  weeklies  to  emu¬ 
late.) 

The  focal  point  of  a  big  poli¬ 
tical  controversy  in  their  area 
was  the  Nassau  County  Jail.  The 
supplement  did  a  story  called 


was  the  subject  of  another  pro¬ 
file  in  the  supplement.  Art  and 
entertainment  are  two  other  big 
topics  covered. 

The  supplement  is  put  to¬ 
gether  in  good  magazine  format 
style  and  with  plenty  of  qual¬ 
ity  pictures. 

The  Record-Pilot  does  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  on  advertising  but 
occasionally  makes  the  mistake 
of  bumping  news  pictures 
against  ads. 

It  was  same  story  with  Clas¬ 
sified  in  this  paper  as  it  was 
with  the  Voice :  good  section  but 
a  bit  hard  to  read  because  of  the 
small  type  size. 

Honorable  Mention 

The  Westbxiry  Times,  which 
took  honorable  mention,  had  a 
lot  to  recommend  it:  a  good  edi¬ 
torial  page;  good  advertising; 
excellent  typogrraphy  and  press 
work. 

Its  “LI  Forum”  is  a  fine  piece 
of  journalism,  serving  as  an 
attractive  catchall  for  names, 
notices,  announcements  (see 
cut).  It  runs  throughout  the 
l)aper. 

But  the  Times’  front  page 
•seemed  too  crowded  with  head¬ 
lines,  there  was  some  poor 
writing  inside  by  some  of  the 
staff  (though  the  editor  himself 
contributed  a  couple  of  excellent 
pieces) . 

I  didn’t  particularly  like  a 
column,  “It’s  a  Woman’s  Whirl,” 
plugging  an  advertiser  and  the 
ad  showing  up  on  the  same  page. 
It’s  a  bit  too  obvious. 

There  were  some  excellent  col¬ 
umns  and  some  not  so  excellent 
columns.  The  editor’s  column 
was  quite  good  but  also  quite 
long — too  long,  in  fact. 

Photography  in  this  entry  was 
on  the  vreak  side  and  this  paper 
also  bumped  news  pictures 
against  ads. 

As  with  the  Voice,  the  Times 
abandons  double-truck  pyramid 
ad  make-up.  Unlike  the  Voice,  it 
doesn’t  work  here.  Part  of  the 
reason  may  be  that  the  Times 
places  large  ads  against  the  in¬ 
side  page  gutter  rather  than  on 
an  outside  page  position.  There 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  uniform¬ 
ity  to  the  pages  as  one  looks 
through  the  Times. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  hard  news  inside  the  news¬ 
papers,  with  it  relying  mostly  on 
columns,  area  correspondents 
and  sports. 

The  classified  service  directory 
in  this  weekly  is  a  good  one  but 
I  was  puzzled  by  one  aspect  of 
Classified  which  also  cropped  up 
in  other  entries:  not  using  col¬ 
umn  rules  anywhere  else  in  the 


and  open  up  the  pages  with 
more  white  space.  Classified 
needs  it  more  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  paper. 

The  Losers 

Here  are  some  of  my  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  papers  that  didn’t 
win  anything: 

“Bulletin  teard”  newspapers 
that  simply  reported  the  doings- 
around-the-community  and 
didn’t  probe  the  news  too  deeply. 
Weak  front  pages  for  many  of 
the  reasons  cited  earlier  in  this 
column. 

Bad  layout,  bad  heads,  fair 
writing  and  little  attention  to 
features.  And  practically  no 
good  photography. 

Typography  which  left  a  lot 
to  be  desired.  Classified  which 
did  the  same  thing. 

Relying  too  much  on  syndi¬ 
cated  material  (astrology,  coins, 
crossw'ord  puzzles),  and  hand¬ 
outs. 

Floating  ads  on  the  page. 
(This  sort  of  startled  me.) 

But  there  were  a  couple  of 
good  things  in  these  non¬ 
winners. 

The  Smithtown  Messenger  did 
a  nice  job  on  Classified  and 
played  the  categories  up  well  by 
reversing  the  cuts  so  they  came 
out  white-on-black. 

This  paper  also  did  a  fine  job 
of  playing  letters  up  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  page,  had  an  excellent 
double-truck  editorial  section, 
and  carried  some  fine  columns. 

Merrick  Life,  produced  a  ter¬ 
rific  back-to-school  section  that 
deserves  special  mention.  Run¬ 
ning  16  pages,  it  featured  staff- 
produced  articles  and  a  four- 
column  front  page  picture  show¬ 
ing  two  local  school  children 
dressed  in  the  latest  fashions 
and  standing  in  front  of  a  local 
high  school. 

In  looking  back  over  the  eight 
entries,  I  could  only  conclude: 
If  you  want  to  produce  a  tabloid 
weekly,  produce  one  that  looks 
good,  reads  well  and  says  some¬ 
thing.  Too  many  of  the  entries 
fell  down  on  one,  two  or  all  three 
counts. 

• 

Bartholomew  Starts 
Fund  for  Travel 

Reno,  Nev. 

A  gift  of  $1,700  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada  by  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  was  announced  this 
week.  The  money  is  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Alfred  L. 
Higgrinbotham  Department  of 
Journalism  but  especially  toward 


Dallas  News 
Takes  Over 
Teen  Paper 

Dalus 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  23,  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  introduced  a 
new  Sunday  tabloid  magazine 
written  for  teen-agers. 

The  supplement,  “In”  Maga¬ 
zine,  is  edited  by  Don  Aly,  who 
conceived  the  idea  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  his  work  with  the 
Dallas  County  Youth  Council  on  > 
Civic  Affairs. 

Mr.  Aly  published  “In,”  then 
a  “teen-age  newspaper,”  for 
eight  months  before  selling  it 
to  the  News. 

“We  had  been  looking  for  a 
vehicle  to  serve  the  interests  of 
this  particular  age  grroup,”  says 
News  Managing  Editor  Jack 
B.  Krueger,  “and  decided  on 
this  type  of  presentation.  Young 
people  will  be  our  readers  and 
subscribers  of  tomorrow,  and 
naturally,  we  want  to  get  them 
in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
paper.” 

WFAA-tv’s  Ron  Chapman, 
the  master  of  ceremonies  for 
two  teen-age  television  shows,  is 
consulting  editor  and  writes  a 
column  for  “In,”  and  an  adult 
advisory  board  will  also  help  A 
guide  the  magazine. 

Members  of  the  board  include 
Dallas  Mayor  Erik  Jonsson, 

City  Council  Woman  Sybil 
Hamilton,  Cong;ressman  Earle 
Cabell  and  John  Coyle,  head  of 
a  commercial  recording  corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  magazine’s  content?  Mr. 

Aly  says:  “It  will  have  a  little 
bit  of  everything,”  and  move 
with  Dallas  young  people  “from 
a  discotheque  dance  haven  to 
the  steps  of  the  White  House; 
from  the  slums  and  social  cen¬ 
ters  to  the  fashion  capitals  of 
the  world ;  from  the  huddle  of  a 
championship  football  team  to 
the  last  seat  in  the  classroom.” 

Regular  features  include  a  i 

column  of  general  interest  by  f 

Aly;  “The  In  Crowd,”  by  stu¬ 
dent  editor  Rick  Geyer;  edito¬ 
rials  written  by  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  and  “Teen’s  Comment,” 
in  which  young  people  have  a 
chance  to  state  their  opinions  on  j 

important  world  events. 

•  I 

Schools’  PR  Man 

Northfield,  Mass. 

William  C.  Pettigrew  has  been  I 

named  assistant  director  of  Pub-  y 


“Behind  Nassau’s  Bars.”  paper  but  on  the  classified  pag^es. 

Nassau  Accounts  Commis-  This  tends  to  crowd  up  the  pages 
sioner  Milton  Lipson,  who  in-  and  I  wondered  if  they  were 
vestigates  the  political  scandals  necessary.  My  inclination  would 
and  grafts  in  Nassau  County,  be  to  get  rid  of  the  column  rules 
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the  traveling  expenses  of  pro-  lie  Information  at  Northfield  and 
fessors  and  others  connected  Mount  Hermon  Schools.  He  has 
with  the  department.  Mr.  Bar-  served  for  the  past  three  years 
tholomew  said  he  hopes  to  make  as  a  reporter  for  the  Spi’ingfield 
a  similar  grrant  each  year.  (Mass.)  Union. 
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Mrs.  Charles  Borton-Borton  has  come  to  her  senses 


It  was  that  nice  Mr.  Weems,  the  driver  from  the  poodle-trimming  service,  who  started  her  thinking. 
About  trucks.  He  pointed  out  that  trucking  is  all  one  big,  helpful  family,  from  delivery  vans 
to  long-haul  trucks.  Then  she  recalled  the  polite  young  man  in  the  olive  panel  ^ 

truck,  who  installed  her  French  phone,  and  the  interior  decorator,  who  came  in  a 
little  pink  Scout,  and  parcel  post,  and  . . .  Now  she  could  see  that  her  very  world 
turned  on  truck  wheels.  But  what  impressed  her  most  was  that  last  year  the 
trucking  industry  hauled  $9.2  billion  in  intercity  freight.  Now  she’s  planning  ® 

a  tea  for  all  those  nice  truck  drivers. 


INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  TRUCKING 
HARVESTER  INDUSTRY 


Staff  Chaiiget)  Made 
In  News  Department 

Denver 

In  a  series  of  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  staff  changes  announced 
by  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  Ferd 
L.  Butler  was  named  as  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  K.  Tweedell,  who 
becomes  radio  and  television  edi¬ 
tor.  Jack  Guinn,  former  radio¬ 
tv  editor  joins  the  staff  of  Em¬ 
pire  magazine,  Sunday  roto  sec¬ 
tion. 

Moving  up  to  the  executive 
news  editor’s  Job  is  George 
Johnston,  who  has  been  director 
of  the  business  and  financial 
news  department.  Robert  Car¬ 
rington,  a  former  assistant  city 
editor,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  business  and  financial 
news  department. 

Lee  Meade,  editor  of  the  three 
weekly  zone  news  editions  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Post,  has  been 
appointed  sports  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Chuck  Garrity,  who  has  been 
sports  editor.  Mr.  Garrity  has 
become  a  special  assignments 
writer. 


Dorriss 


Shelton 


When  the  Des  Moines  Reg 
in  printing  press  facilities  aL 

as  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  newspapers  ai 
his  assistant,  will  become  superintendent.  Mr.  Dorriss,  active 
America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  joined  the  Des  Moi 
In  1953  as  mechanical  superintendent.  Mr.  Bartlett  started 
Register  &  Tribune  in  1941  as  a  machinist. 

KEITH  SHELTON,  who  joined  the  Denton  (Tex.)  Record-Chronicle's  news 
staff  in  November,  has  been  named  managing  editor.  He  is  a  former 
political  writer  and  general  assignments  reporter  from  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  In  1962,  he  was  cited  by  the  American  Political  Science  Association 
for  "distinguished  reporting  of  public  affairs." 


ibout  March  I,  WILLIAM  G.  DORRISS  will  retire 
ind  ROBERT  J.  BARTLETT, 
in  the  Mid- 
lines  papers 
1  with  the 


OVETA  CULP  HOBBY,  editor  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Houston  Post  Company,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Board  of  Directors 
recently.  Mrs.  Hobby  succeeds 
Miss  Margaret  Clapp,  president 
of  Wellesley  College,  who  has 
announced  her  retirement  from 
Wellesley  in  June.  During  World 
War  II,  Mrs.  Hobby  helped  or¬ 
ganize  and  became  director  of 
the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps  (WAAC).  She  became  the 
first  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare  when  that 
Cabinet  post  was  created  in  1953, 
and  she  served  in  President  Eisen¬ 
hower's  Administration  for  two 
years. 


placing  At  Crab,  who  returned 
to  journalism  studies  at  Cedar- 
ville  College. 


Jim  Epting — from  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Salisbury 
(N.  C.)  Post  to  managing  editor 
of  three  Chatham  County  weekly 
newspapers.  Ed  Dupree — from 
the  Thomasville  Times  to  sports 
staff  of  the  Salisbury  Post. 


Dalton  Moorehead,  an  official 
court  reporter,  will  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Concord  (Ohio) 
Enterprise  April  1.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  wire  editor  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Daily  Jeffersonian. 


Robert  Warren,  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 

Sun — now  director  of  the  Publi¬ 
cations  Division  of  Conway  Re- 
CuRTls  B.  Norris  resigned  as  .search  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
science  writer  at  the  University  *  ♦  ♦ 

of  Vermont  to  edit  the  ll’arc-  Ken  Fanucciii — from  man- 
ham  (Mass.)  Courier.  aging  editor,  San  Ferando 

•  *  *  (Calif.)  Sun,  to  San  Fernando 

Steve  Mitchell  resigned  as  Valley  Bureau,  Los  Angeles 

managing  editor  of  the  Sun  Times. 

Papers  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  to  *  •  ♦ 

be  news  editor  of  the  Baldwin  Ed  Lucas,  former  managing 
County  Times  at  Bay  Minette,  editor  of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.) 

Ala.  Citizen-News — now  field  secre- 

*  *  *  tary  for  Los  Angeles  City  Coun- 

E.  A.  Ramsaur,  associate  edi-  cilman  Paul  Lamport.  James  I.  O’Hearn — from  cir- 

tor  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  *  ♦  ♦  culation  and  business  manager 

News — president  of  the  Greater  Michael  Cain — from  City  ot  the  Haverhill  (M.ass.)  Gazette 
Greenville  Chamber  of  Com-  Hall  beat  to  farm  editor,  Logans-  to  circulation  director,  Lowell 

merce.  port  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  re-  (Mass.)  Sun. 


John  J.  Monaghan,  editorial 
writer  and  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Times  who  retired  recently  was 
W .  Dayle  Frazier  Sr. — from  the  subject  of  a  salutatory  reso- 
executivemanagingeditor  of  the  lution  passed  by  the  Rhode 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  to  Island  Legislature, 
executive  editor.  Carl  DeBloom, 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  for  five  years — now  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Both  have  been 
with  the  Dispatch  for  30  years. 


Roy  Heatly,  who  began  his 
career  at  16  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Magnum  (Okla.)  Star — now 
bureau  manager  for  CBS  News 
in  Los  Angeles. 


Lana  Wingert  —  to  the 
women’s  department  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News,  re¬ 
placing  Jackie  Helstrom  who- 
has  moved  to  the  general  news 
side. 


Shirley  Sealy,  a  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  reporter  prior  to 
1963 — now  assistant  transporta¬ 
tion  editor  of  Business  Week 
magazine. 


Gordon  Tustin  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Goodland 
(Kans.)  Daily  News  to  train  for 
motel  management. 

*  * 

William  A.  Kirkland  Jr. —  J.  J.  Walters,  editor  of  the 
from  editor  of  the  business  page  Lindsborg  (Kans.)  News-Record 
to  city  editor  of  the  Durham  — president  of  the  local  Chamber 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Herald,  re-  of  Commerce, 
placing  Paul  Fogleman,  now  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

with  the  Duke  University  News  Mrs.  Minnie  Swope  retired 
Service.  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Edna 

*  *  *  (Kans.)  Sun  at  the  age  of  77. 

James  J.  Tills— from  the  *  *  * 

staff  of  the  DwIutL  (Minn.)  Her-  Bob  Leonard  —  named  city 
aid  and  News-Tribune  to  public  editor  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
relations  office  of  the  Chun  King  New-Press  as  JiM  Hushaw  be- 
Corporation.  comes  wire  editor. 
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Goss  offers  a  complete  line  of  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  presses.  The  Community \  ideal  for  com¬ 
munity  weeklies  or  dailies.  The  Suburban*^,  for 
medium  circulation  dailies,  and  weeklies.  The 
Urbanite'"’,  designed  for  large  weeklies  and 
dailies.  And  the  all-new  double-width  Metro- 
Offset,  for  large  metropolitan  dailies. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 
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in  the  news 


Stone  Stewert  Young 


LAURENCE  L.  (LARRY)  STONE,  co-editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Central 
City  Messenger  and  the  Times-Argus,  was  elected  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  at  the  annual  convention.  Stone,  and  his  brother,  Amos 
Stone,  and  another  partner,  Ralph  Utley,  have  published  the  two  Central 
City  papers  since  September,  1946.  Previous  to  that  he  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  World  War  II  In  the  66th  Infantry  Division  and  later  on  the 
Southern  France  and  Germany  editions  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

ROBERT  C.  STEWART  JR.,  has  replaced  Bob  Stewart  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Bryan  (Tex.)  Daily  Eagle.  Stewart  Jr.  has  been  city  editor  for  two 
years.  The  former  managing  editor  is  now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Corpus 
Christie  Caller-Times.  The  Stewarts  are  not  related. 

LOUIS  D.  YOUNG,  former  advertising  director  of  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
previously  with  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Science  News  Letter,  published  weekly  in  Washington  by 
Science  Service  Inc.,  which  was  endowed  by  E.  W.  Scripps  in  1921. 


I,.\RRY  Coffman,  editor,  /1m- 
hurn  (Wash.)  Globe-News  — 
dubbed  “Outstanding  Young 
Man  of  1965”  18  months  after 
he  joined  the  G-N  from  AP, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  ♦ 

Martin  L.  Fleming — from 
chief  accountant  to  assistant 
treasurer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mike  Vukelich,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cody  Enterprise — 
president  of  Wyoming  Press 
Association  and  winner  of  the 
community  service  plaque. 

*  >(>  * 

Mark  T.  Sheehan,  former 
assistant  state  editor  of  the 
Waterhxiry  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  been  appointed  deputy  as- 


JOE  CASHMAN,  Boston  Roeord- 
American  baseball  writer  receives 
a  surprise  "One  of  Our  Own" 
award  and  a  watch  from  Bill 
Liston,  Boston  Traveler  sports 
writer  and  president  of  the  Boston 
Baseball  Writers. 


sistant  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  public  affairs. 

♦  «  * 

AI.BERT  H.  Jaeggin,  formerly 
an  editor  with  Fairchild  publi¬ 
cations  and  the  Netv  York  News 
— editor  of  Area  Development. 

>•<  e  * 

Edwin  B.  Hadfield,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  rewriteman  — 
cited  by  the  Lincoln  Park  Con¬ 
servation  Association  for  civic 
interest. 

♦  ♦ 

Glen  Walker,  a  former  wire 
editor  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain  —  now  manager  of 
jiublic  relations  for  American 
Airlines  in  TuLsa,  succeeding 
.James  W.  Ragsdale  —  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Southern  Region. 

*  *  * 

Nick  Gurney — from  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier  Post  to  sports 
.staff,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer. 

3t>  a  « 

Leonard  Saffir,  former  INS 
bureau  chief  and  recently  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Latin  American 
Times — in  new  public  relations 
firm,  Leonard  Saffir  &  Com¬ 
pany,  formed  with  Diener  & 
Dorskind  Inc.  advertising 
agency. 

a  a  a 

Maurice  Laird  —  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the  Co¬ 
shocton  (Ohio)  Tribune  to  re¬ 
place  Sam  Gosser — now  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Mr.  Laird  moved  from  the 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Stand¬ 
ard. 


John  W.  Wilson,  a  farmer 
reporter  for  the  Eugetre  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  —  to  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  Business  Week 
magazine  in  Los  Angeles, 
a  a  a 

Timothy  J.  Conlon,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item — assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  Business  Week’s 
San  Francisco  news  bureau, 
a  a  a 

Emmet  Walter  retired  Feb. 
1,  resigning  as  vicepresident,  di¬ 
rector  and  consulting  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
In  44  years  with  the  paper  he 
had  b^n  editor  from  1948  to 
1961. 

a  a  a 

Karl  J.  Bauman,  a.ssistant  to 
business  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co. — retired  after  57 
years’  service.  He  began  his 
career  with  the  newspapers  in 
the  circulation  department, 
a  a  a 

Michael  Newman  —  fro  m 
Chief  Information  Officer  in 
Washington  for  the  Rhodesian 
Government,  to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 
a  a  a 

John  R.  Graham— promoted 
to  assistant  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  by  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register. 

a  a  a 

R.  C.  Hoiles,  president  of 
Freedom  Newspapers  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register  —  honored  by 
the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  (of  California)  for  his 
defense  of  the  rights  of  Japa¬ 
nese  Americans. 

a  a  a 

Ethel  Taylor,  Valley  Living 
editor  of  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 


EDDY  GILMORE,  London  writer 
of  the  Associated  Press  on  a 
speaking  tour  of  the  United 
States,  found  his  son,  Chris,  had 
been  sent  to  interview  him  in 
Richmond,  Va.  The  son  was  re¬ 
cently  employed  by  AP.  During 
this  pose,  Chris  said  of  his  father, 
"He  has  more  experience,  but  I 
have  more  hair." 


MARY  H.  BROWN,  newspaper¬ 
woman  for  14  years  and  high 
school  English  teacher,  has  been 
named  book  editor  for  newspapers 
in  Baytown,  Freeport,  Bay  City, 
Henderson  and  Brenham,  Texas. 
She  has  also  been  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  book  page  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertising- 
Journal.  She  holds  both  a  bach¬ 
elor  and  master's  degree  in  Eng¬ 
lish  from  Baylor  University. 

Valley  Netvs — the  Golden  Adam 
Award  from  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Men’s  Fashions  for  edito¬ 
rial  coverage  of  men’s  fashions 
during  1965. 

♦  *  * 

John  Alden  Senxing,  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  Los 
Angeles  public  relations  firm  of 
Cline  &  Fast — admitted  as  a 
principal  for  the  renamed  firm 
of  Cline,  Fast  &  Senning.  He 
was  formerly  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  -  Examiner,  and 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

♦  ♦  * 

Peter  M.  Coleman,  UPI  staff 
member  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. — to 
a  public  relations  post  with  the 
Interstate  Advisory  Commission 
for  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin. 
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‘Old-Island’  Front 
Hides  Modern  Plant 

By  William  L.  Gibb 


"Old-Island"  front  of  the  Key  West  Citizen  seeks  fo  maintain  the 
authenticity  of  the  newspaper's  beginning  86  years  ago. 


Key  West,  Fla. 

Resistance  to  change  is  mere¬ 
ly  false-front  “tourist  bait”  on 
a  small  island  150  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Miami.  A  newspaper, 
the  Key  We&t  Citizen,  is  a  leader 
in  this  successful  attempt  to  re¬ 
store  the  charm  and  hospitality 
of  yesterday’s  business  front 
while  it  keeps  abreast  of  the 
tempo  set  by  an  electronic  age. 


Norman  0.  Arfman 


Editor  and  publisher  of  the 
86-year-old  Key  West  Citizen  is 
Norman  D.  Artman.  In  the  past 
year  he  has  invested  thousands 
of  dollars  to  prove  that  the  pes¬ 
simistic  predictions  concerning 
independent,  small-town  dailies 
are  wrong. 

“The  small-town  newspaper  is 
reaching  its  period  of  greatest 
growth — provided  it  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  opportunities  pe¬ 
culiar  to  its  own  held  of  opera¬ 
tion,”  he  says. 

'The  Key  West  Citizen  circula¬ 
tion  area  stretches  northward 
along  the  100  miles  of  “Overseas 
Highway,”  (U.S.  No.  1),  to  the 
Florida  mainland.  ABC  figures 
credit  the  newspaper  with  8,000 
plus  paid  subscribers,  a  total 
that  is  almost  entirely  home- 
delivered  and  cannot  be  matched 
even  with  the  combined  total  of 
all  outside  newspapers  sold  in  its 
circulation  area. 

It  might  be  noted  that  the 
Citizen  enjoys  one  advantage  un¬ 
common  to  most  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.S.  Except  for 
nearby  Cuba  (90  miles  to  Ha¬ 
vana),  the  island  is  located  be¬ 
yond  the  fringe  of  good  televi¬ 
sion  reception.  Micro-wave  and 
cable  supply  television  but  in¬ 
stallation  for  the  cable  costs 
subscribers  $150  plus  a  monthly 
bUl  of  $6  to  $8. 


The  Key  West  Citizen  recently 
replaced  its  16-page  Duplex  tu¬ 
bular  press  with  a  20-page  (5 
unit)  Goss  Suburbanite  offset 
press.  Little  publicity  concerning 
the  change  to  offset  was  given 
in  advance.  The  improved  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Citizen,  how¬ 
ever,  was  sufficient  to  create 
tremendous  reader-response. 
Congratulatory  letters  and 
phone  calls  poured  into  the  office. 
Advertising  linage  showed  a 
spectacular  increase. 

Upgraded  News  Contents 

Publisher  Artman  has  a  pet 
theme  that  can  be  expressed 
best  by  his  repeated  warning  to 
employes:  “Today’s  newspaper 
must  be  a  dynamic  force  in  its 
community  .  .  .”  For  this  reason, 
he  subscribes  to  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  (readers 
want  depth);  he  insists  on  col¬ 
lege  trained  reporters — prefer¬ 
ably  with  master  degrees  in 
journalism,  (they  have  a  10-year 
head  start  over  the  reporter  who 
learns  basic  newspaper  proce¬ 
dures  via  the  school  of  hard 
knocks) ;  he  uses  his  editorial 
page  as  an  instrument  of  public 
education  rather  than  a  crusad¬ 
ing  weapon,  (“The  Citizen  is  the 
ears  of  the  community  .  .  ,  the 
ballot  is  the  tongue  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  wrote  in  an  editorial). 

The  success  of  its  publisher’s 
ideas  is  reflected  by  pleasant  re¬ 
lationships  with  readers,  adver¬ 
tisers,  and — yes,  even  competi¬ 
tors. 

In  the  opinion  of  its  publisher, 
competitive  interests  between  a 
metropolitan  and  a  small-town 
daily  might  better  be  described 
as  a  conflict  of  pride — compa¬ 
rable  perhaps  with  the  light¬ 
weight  prizefighter  who  wish¬ 
fully  dreams  of  becoming  a 
heavyweight  champion  before  he 
has  reached  the  top  of  his  own 
weight  class. 

“The  Citizen,”  says  Mr.  Art- 
man,  “recogpiizes  only  one  com¬ 
petitor  to  its  unlimited  success 
— that’s  stagnation  within  its 
own  ranks.  Our  employes  sup¬ 
port  progress  because  they  know 
that  no  person  ever  will  lose  his 
job  as  a  result  of  such  progress. 
Re-training  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  our  policy  since  the  days 
when  linecasting  machines  were 
a  novelty  and  flat-bed  presses 
were  standard  equipment.” 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the 
Citizen  has  no  enforced  retire¬ 
ment  age.  Its  composing  room 


foreman  has  been  with  the  news¬ 
paper  since  before  World  War  I. 
A  number  of  employees  have 
seniority  ranging  from  10  to  40 
years.  The  Florida  Chamber  of 
Commerce  saluted  the  Key  West 
Citizen  as  an  example  of  a  busi- 


*  Respectable*  Crime 
Makes  Crook  Chumps 

Who  steals  the  most  from  the 
community — the  common  crook 
or  the  “respectable”  business¬ 
man?  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  raised  this  question  in  a 
recent  series  on  crime. 

Reporter  Richard  Jacobs,  in 
interviews  with  criminologists, 
discovered  that  they  believe  il¬ 
legal  activities  of  persons  of 
good  social  and  economic  stand¬ 
ing  cost  the  public  several  times 
as  much  as  common  crime. 

A  police  official  told  Mr.  Ja- 


ness  unhampered  by  age  or 
physically  handicapped  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  employes.  The  ] 
one  criterion  imposed  on  em¬ 
ployes  by  the  Citizen:  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  constantly  adapt  to 
changing  times. 


cobs  that  many  arson  cases  and 
attempted  arson  in  1966  were 
attempts  by  marginal  business¬ 
men  to  defraud  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  The  reporter  also  cited 
a  recent  case  in  which  oil  com¬ 
pany  executives  were  fined  and 
given  suspended  sentences  for 
illegal  collusion  in  the  sale  of 
road  oil  to  the  state  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

In  fact,  the  amount  that  Mis¬ 
souri  was  overcharged  in  this 
case  was  almost  as  great  as  the 
loss  in  St.  Louis  last  year  from 
robberies,  burglaries  and  lar¬ 
cenies — the  common  crimes. 


PLANNED  by  Architect  Paul  Young  Jr.  of  Fayetteville,  the  new 
home  of  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times  will  be  erected  close  to  the 
present  home  which  the  newspaper  has  occupied  since  1939.  It  will 
contain  34,000  square  feet  of  space  for  production  facilities. 
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those  local  media 

f?ECOMMENDATIONS 


IT’S  CALLED  «URVEY  \ 

K  \  OF  BUYINC  POWER  ) 

IS/  1  AND  IT«  PUT  - 

-N^ANAGEMEMiy  pyr/^LUATING 
V  rAARKETS  FOR 

I  Cl(  ADVERTISING/ 


_ ^Ji^RES  FOR^\ 

POPULATION,  \ 

retail  SALES^  ) 

DATA  FOR  WBTRO  ,ncomE...  J ^ 

and  -^buying  power 

^  ANP  SALES  J 

iSUPP'' — n - ^ 


AND  ITV 


PILLED  WiTU  \  CAN  USE 
Ape  THAT  TEU^ 


'  SEND  this 
sack  TO  THE 
AGENCY  V 


all  about 

.  MARKETS. 


TEST  MARKETS  } 

PO  YOU  KNOW 
HOW  MUCH  IT 
'T  TELLS  ABOUT 
THE 

TEST  MARKET 
\  WE  USEP?> 


Every  day  somebody  new  discovers  Sales  Man¬ 
agement’s  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  But  the 
men  who  count— the  sales/ marketing  execu¬ 
tives  who  make  the  decisions  on  your  market 
and  your  medium*,  have  been  using  it  for  years 
(our  little  friend  above  hasn't  even  begun  to  dis¬ 
cover  all  the  Survey  holds).  Tell  the  full  story  of 
your  medium  and  your  market  to  the  men  who 


count— when  it  counts.  Reach  the  marketing 
decision  maker  in  Sales  Management’s  Survey 
of  Buying  Power.  Positions  adjacent  to  county- 
city  statistical  data  close  February  21;  metro 
area  and  other  sections  close  March  20. 

*Erdos  &  Morgan,  Inc.  study  of  Sales  Management's  Primary 
Subscribers,  1965;  81.2%  report  that  selecting  specific 
advertising  media  and  66.5%  report  that  selecting  test  mar¬ 
kets  is  within  their  sphere  of  influence. 


Survey  of 
BuyingPDwer 

Sales  Management 

tlw  maEBzine  of  marketinE 

A  Bill  Brothers  Publication 
630  Third  Ave..N.Y..N.Y.10017 
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mmPLE  SPINDLE  DUAL  PLATE  KODTER 

A  vtmtilt,  fast  actint  aawotti  oparatiaf,  fina  er  romli 
cattiai  aMcbina  ttat  «t)l  aiaiattanaoualy  rout  two  curved 
atenoiipa  platas. 

Dual  haada  for  aach  plata  anka  two  tizat  of  bitt  avail- 
aMa  to  the  operator,  at  ttw  touch  of  a  awitch. 

Thia  ancMaa  ia  alao  available  in  a  ain|ta  plata,  dual 
^ndla  andal. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5<olor  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 

routers;  mat  formers;  ^ 

and  pre-dryers.  Also, 

new  Poly-Autoplate  ■«»— 

Process  for  the  produc- 

tion  of  plastic  printing  UMMMIa 

plates. 

raiiO) 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past- 
ers.  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web  . 

Guides,  Doctoring  ma-  :  ■  — 

I  1 

Special  Products— Type-  |  A”  AT  A  I 

tape  Perforators,  On-  •  ALM-M  • 

Line  and  Off-Line  Blend- 
ers.  Proof  Presses,  Di¬ 
rect-Pressure  Presses.  -X  I 


iiiiiiiraiiiiiiuiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^^^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Oliver  La  Farge,  author  and 
anthropologfist,  wrote  a  weekly 
column  for  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  Mexican  for  13  years.  His 
friend,  Winfield  Townley  Scott, 
former  literary  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
the  New  Mexican,  has  edited 
some  of  the  best  of  the  columns 
for  a  book,  “The  Man  With  the 
Calabash  Pipe”  (Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin.  March  2.  $4.95). 

Dow  Jones-Irwin,  Inc.,  Home- 
wood,  Ill.,  will  publish  12  new 
books  for  businessmen  this 
Spring  dealing  with  manage¬ 
ment,  banking,  computers,  ac¬ 
counting,  investments  and  sales¬ 
manship.  The  new  trade  book 
publishing  enterprise  was 
founded  by  Dow  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Barron’s  and  the 
National  Observer,  and  Richard 
D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  specialized  pub¬ 
lishers  of  books  on  economics, 
business  and  industry. 

A  very  useful  and  handy  little 
book  for  any  writer’s  or  editor’s 
pocket  or  desk  is  “50,000  Words” 
(Follett  Publishing  Co.  312 
pages.  $2.95).  The  book,  edited 
and  compiled  by  Harry  Sharp, 
has  50,000  words  and  3,400  vari¬ 
ants  spelled,  pronounced  and 
divided. 

Several  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  figure  in  “The  Longest 
Auto  Race”  (John  Day  Co.),  by 
George  Schuster,  driver  of  the 
winning  Thomas  Flyer,  and  Tom 
Mahoney,  who  formerly  worked 
for  the  United  Press,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  and  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Post. 
It’s  a  first  person  account  of  the 
1908  New  York-to-Paris  auto¬ 
mobile  race  across  the  U.S., 
Japan,  Siberia  and  Europe,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  Le  Matin,  Paris.  T.  Walter 
Williams,  George  MacAdam  and 
Charles  Duprez  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Charles  Van  Loan, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  sports 
writer,  figure  in  the  narrative. 

“The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Almanac  and  Fact  Book  for 
1966”  has  just  been  published. 
The  240-page  paperbound  book 
is  designed  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  Western  New  York  readers, 
for  it  contains  names  of  offi¬ 
cials  of  all  incorporated  villages, 
cities  and  counties  and  state  and 
federal  officials  in  eight  Western 
New  York  counties.  The  book, 
since  its  inception  in  1933,  has 
been  compiled  and  edited  by 
David  E.  Peugeot,  promotion 
editor  of  the  News. 


The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
and  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Post  purchased  serial  rights  to 
“What’s  News”  (Analysts’s  Pub¬ 
lisher,  261  Broadway,  New 
York),  a  guide  book  for  pub¬ 
licity  chairmen.  The  text  is  used 
in  the  publicity  writing  course  at 
the  American  University  in 
Washington.  The  book  is  by 
June  L.  Aulick,  former  editor  of 
a  community  newspaper  in  New 
York  City. 

Otha  C.  Spencer,  professor  of 
photojournalism  at  East  Texas 
State  University,  is  author  of 
“The  Art  and  Techniques  of 
Journalistic  Photography” 
(Henington  Publishing  C©.,  ^ 
Wolfe  City,  Tex.  591  photos.  232  ' 
pages.  Standard,  $7.95;  deluxe 
$12.95).  j 

Newspapers  may  be  heartened 
to  know  that  some  15,000  to  ; 
20,000  college  students  are  work-  * 
ing  on  college  newspapers  and 
thus  gaining  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  The  whole  field  of  the  col¬ 
lege  press  is  fully  covered  by 
dozens  of  newspaper  and  other 
writers  in  “Fre^om  and  Censor¬ 
ship  of  the  College  Press”  (Wm. 

C.  Brown  Co.,  135  S.  Locust  St., 
Dubuque,  Iowa  52003.  Paper¬ 
back.  310  pages.  $4.50).  It  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Herman  A.  Estrin, 
Newark  College  of  Engineering, 
and  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Sanderson, 
University  of  South  Florida. 

Newspaper  libraries  will  want 
to  file  for  reference  the  new  1966 
“Directory  of  National  Trade 
and  Professional  Associations  of 
the  United  States”  (Potomac 
Books,  1518  K  St.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20005.  Paperback. 
122  pages.  $2.80). 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  vice- 
president,  Public  Information, 
CBS  Television  Network,  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  “Mass  Media  and  C<Hn- 
munication”  (Hastings  House. 
530  pages.  Feb.  21.  $11.50).  This 
wide-ranging  study  has  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  communications’ 
impact  and  significance  in  a 
mass  society. 

Donald  I.  Rogers,  “The  Bread¬ 
winner’s  Journal”  columnist  for 
his  own  syndicate.  Independent 
Features,  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editorial  chief  of  the 
Connecticut  Sunday  Herald  at 
Bridgeport,  is  the  author  of 
“The  End  of  Free  Enterprise” 

( Doubleday.  March  4.  168  pages. 
$3.95).  It’s  Mr.  Rogers’  un¬ 
blushing  Capitalist  Manifesto, 
frankly  dedicated  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  men  are  in  business 
to  make  a  buck.  Mr.  Rogers, 
a  former  business  and  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  charges  some  business 
men  forget  to  support  those  in¬ 
stitutions  and  advertising  media 
which  in  turn  support  capital¬ 
ism. 


i. 


ITT  is  teaching  Mike  Fontenot  how  to  bake  a  cake. 


When  Mike's  completed  his  cook's  train¬ 
ing  he  can  take  an  advanced  course  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  successful  career  as  a  pastry  chef. 

A  successful  career— that's  one  big 
reason  for  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center 
in  Ne\Af  Jersey,  operated  for  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Electric  Corporation  (FEC).  an  ITT 
subsidiary. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  over  thirty 


trades,  ranging  from  pastry  baking  to  au¬ 
tomotive  mechanics  to  offset  printing. 
Eventually  Kilmer  will  graduate  2,500 
young  men  a  year. 

FEC  is  well  qualified  for  the  Kilmer 
project,  having  also  trained  thousands  of 
men  for  highly  technical  jobs  around  the 
world.  Some  handle  communications  and 
instrumentation  to  track  spacecraft  and 
missiles.  Others  installed  the  largest  com¬ 


munications  system  in  Europe  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  Still  others  operate  and  main¬ 
tain  the  strategic  Distant  Early  Warning 
(DEW)  Line  which  stretches  from  Alaska 
to  Greenland. 

Service  is  FEC’s  business-from  help¬ 
ing  make  war  on  unemployment  to  help¬ 
ing  defend  the  Free  World. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 
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PROMOTION 

Make  Up  an  Airline; 
Make  a  Sales  Point 

By  George  Wilt 


Extravaganza  Airlines  didn’t 
use  a  single  line  of  newspaper 
advertising  last  year.  It  didn’t 
use  radio,  television  or  maga¬ 
zines  either.  And  it  also  won’t 
use  any  space  or  time  in  ’66. 

That’s  because  “Extravagan¬ 
za”  exists  only  in  a  slide  presen¬ 
tation  produced  by  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  created  to  tell  a 
symbolic  story  for  the  Houston 
newspaper. 

Dick  Smith,  Post  Travel  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  brought  his 
planeless,  mythical  airline  and 
its  presentation  to  New  York 
last  week,  and  made  it  the  basis 
of  a  pitch  to  50  airline  admen 
and  their  advertising  agrency  ac¬ 
count  and  media  representatives. 

Smith,  a  creative  young  cat 
who  used  to  play  piano  in  cock¬ 
tail  lounges  around  Houston, 
conceived  of  the  idea  of  using 
a  dummy  airline  as  the  basis  of 
a  presentation,  wrote  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  opus  himself,  with  the 


help  of  Alexander  Molinello,  spe¬ 
cial  graphics  assistant  to  the 
Post’s  promotion  director.  Moli¬ 
nello,  an  artist  with  the  camera 
bug,  took  all  of  the  photographs 
for  the  two-projector  slide  pitch, 
and  art-directed  it,  too. 

Stereophonic  musical  back¬ 
grounds,  scoring  and  narration 
for  the  humorous,  tongue-in- 
cheek  pitch  were  created  by 
Charles  Whitaker,  operations 
and  program  manager  of  radio 
station  WPIX-FM,  New  York. 

Using  the  popular  theme  pro¬ 
posed  in  current  airline  adver¬ 
tising,  the  film  show  told  of 
Extravaganza’s  many  features, 
only  carried  the  theme  to  ab¬ 
surdity.  It  told  of  the  airline’s 
luxury  features.  Including 
movies  and  music,  swimming 
pools,  sauna  baths  and  bowling 
alleys.  (Just  wait,  one  of  the 
airline  execs  in  the  audience  will 
pass  some  new  ideas  along  to 
the  operations  department!) 


While  the  presentation  of¬ 
fered  15  minutes  of  light¬ 
hearted  scenes  at  poolside  and 
patio,  it  also  gave  the  audience 
some  good  basic  facts,  culled 
from  research  studies  on  airline 
passengers. 

It  described  the  airline  pas¬ 
senger  as  a  college-educated, 
upper-income,  white-collar  news¬ 
paper  reader.  And  of  course,  it 
told  the  group  of  airline  admen 
that  prospects  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  could  be  reached  in  Houston 
(also  shown  in  the  film,  by  some 
coincidence)  through  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  of  the  Houston 
Post. 

The  audience  for  the  low-key 
but  high-calorie  presentation- 
luncheon  was  assembled  with  the 
help  of  Dave  Hirsch,  travel  and 
resort  advertising  manager  for 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative 
organization  for  the  Houston 
Post. 

Although  the  idea  of  inventing 
an  artificial  airline  poked  fun 
at  the  audience  of  prospects,  it 
held  their  attention  and  got 
across  the  message. 

I  hope  they  don’t  all  run  out 
and  buy  space  in  some  mythical 
newspaper  now. 

«  *  « 

HOME  IMPROVEMENTS— 
“How  many  home  improvements 
can  you  suggest?”  is  the  head¬ 
line  on  a  brochure  produced  by 
the  Washington  Star.  The  head¬ 
line,  in  a  mid-Victorian  lettering 
style,  appeared  under  a  picture 
of  a  turn-of-the-century  kitchen. 
The  two-color  folder  promoted 
a  special  Star  section,  “How  to 
Improve  Your  Home.”  The  sec¬ 
tion  was  produced  to  coincide 
with  a  three-day  Home  Improve¬ 
ment  Seminar  held  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Star  and  the  Re¬ 
modeling  Contractors  Associa¬ 
tion,  along  with  the  Washington 
Gas  Light  Company.  Tickets  for 
the  seminar  were  offered  in  the 
Star’s  weekly  real  estate  section. 

«  *  * 

MATCHES — A  jumbo,  dummy 
match  folder  was  enclosed  with 
an  ash  tray  mailed  to  a  select 
list  of  advertisers  and  prospects 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
The  outside  of  the  dummy 
matchbook  carried  the  line, 
“Open  Cover  for  Striking 
Facts.”  Two  pages  of  simulated 
matches  carried  promotion  copy 
for  “Today,”  the  Inquirer’s  Sun¬ 
day  Rotogravure  Magazine.  Ad¬ 
vertising  rates  were  included  on 
the  inside  of  the  folder.  The 
folder  was  printed  on  the  pro¬ 
motion  department’s  own  1250 
model  Multilith  machine,  ac¬ 
cording  to  promotion  manager 
Len  Bach. 

*  *  * 

VIET  NAM  GIFTS— “We 
said  we’d  be  the  reindeer,”  is  the 
headline  on  a  brochure  released 
by  the  Booth  (Michigan)  News¬ 


papers.  The  folder  tells  how  the 
group  of  Michigan  dailies  pro¬ 
moted  the  idea  of  sending  pack¬ 
ages  of  Michigan  products  to 
GI’s  in  Viet  Nam. 

4>  «  « 

SIMMONS  —  Ten  advertise¬ 
ments  showing  the  results  of  a 
Simmons  research  study  of 
“Selective  Markets  and  Media” 
have  been  reproduced  in  Ixx^et 
forai  by  the  WaM  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  Pages  cover  subjects  in¬ 
cluding:  College  attendance. 
Household  Income,  Social  Posi¬ 
tion,  Professional-Managerial 
employment,  top  management 
coverage,  purchasing  decisions, 
home  ownership,  auto  ownership, 
and  life  insurance  protection. 

*  *  * 

BL.4CK-EYED  PEAS— In  a 
little  folder  that’s  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  its  usual  research  re¬ 
ports,  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  announces  the  birth  of  a 
new  organization,  “The  Black- 
Eyed  Pea  Society  of  America.” 
By-laws  of  the  new  organization 
are  included  in  the  folder.  The 
by-law's  expressly  prohibit  after¬ 
luncheon  speakers.  The  new 
organization  was  first  proposed 
in  the  News  Leader’s  Forum, 
which  carries  some  1,800  letters 
from  readers  per  year.  297  dev¬ 
otees  of  the  “noble  legume” 
arrived  for  the  founding  lunch¬ 
eon. 

mm* 

SHOPPING  CENTERS— A 
54-page  book  listing  data  con¬ 
cerning  71  shopping  centers 
operating  in  the  five-county 
Detroit  region,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  service  of  the  Detroit 
News,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Deti-oit  Area  Regional  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission.  The  study  re¬ 
veals  each  center’s  cost,  size, 
parking  facilities,  owner  and 
names  of  all  stores  in  each 
center.  Booklets  are  available 
for  $2,  from  the  Detroit  News 
promotion  department. 

mm* 

CLINIC— The  St.  Louis  Glohe- 
Democrat  concluded  its  fifth  an¬ 
nual  high  school  newspaper 
clinic  Jan.  29.  High  School  jour¬ 
nalists  from  the  St.  Louis  area 
attended  the  clinic  during  the 
four  Saturdays  in  January  and 
127  of  them  showed  up  on  the 
final  Saturday  in  -8  degree 
weather. 

Bowater  Director 

Charles  E.  Martin  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Bowater 
Paper  Company  of  New  York, 
it  was  announc^  by  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Chancellor,  chairman  of 
parent  company,  the  Bowater 
Paper  Corporation,  Ltd.,  in 
London.  Mr.  Martin,  a  vice 
president  of  the  company,  is 
manager  of  newsprint  sales  in 
the  Northeastern  and  Great 
Lakes  area. 

for  February  12,  1966 
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INCREASED  li  B  I 

NEWSPAPER  Um"1  I:  B| 

REVENUE:  another  reason  for 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

Building  circulation  profits  is  a  goal  with  every  newspaper,  to¬ 
day,  With  Church,  Rickards  it  is  a  way  of  life  .  .  .  crea^g  a 
new  source  of  important  revenue  for  its  newspaper  clients. 
One  secret  CR  uses  is  to  keep  the  newspaper’s  staff  enthusiastic 
and  sales  minded.  Readers  benefit,  too,  by 
enjoying  a  money-saving  service.  Write  today 
for  details  on  how  Church,  Rickards’  Plan  for 
Building  Circulation  Profits  can  work  for  you. 

CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

3S  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60G0I 
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More  fanffere  through^  the  world  buy  lohn  Deere  Um  machmery  than  any  ottfer  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  wnt^ 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  7^41  ol 


Tht  Cliansing  Fact  of  Amarican  Af^uitura 
Sevanty-five  percent  of  the  wortd’s  farmers  plow  only  one  acre 
per  day.‘  8ut  with  this  new  132-horsepower  tractor,  the 
/world’s  most  power6it  standard  tractor,  a  farmer  can  plow 
-  '  „  more  than  4V4  acres  per  hour. 
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PERRY  NEWSPAPERS 


Computer  System 
Progress  Report 


The  use  of  electronic  com¬ 
puters  in  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  field  is  three  years  old. 
For  us  at  Perry  Publications, 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  year. 

Even  so,  we  have  long  since 
abandoned  the  limiting  concept, 
held  by  many,  of  the  computer 
as  merely  a  composing  room  tool 
for  high-speed  hyphenation  and 
justification  of  perforated  tape. 

The  printing  and  publishing 
industry  is  well  on  its  way  into 
the  use  of  the  computer  as  a 
time-saving,  money-saving  pro¬ 
duction  tool.  In  spite  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  brief  period  in  which  it 
has  been  in  operation  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  there  is  a  pattern  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  statistics  to  show  actual 
differences  in  cost  between  the 
old  way  and  the  new. 

The  next  phase  of  computer 
technology  is  going  to  require 
the  input  of  a  lot  more  brain¬ 
power  and  money. 

The  input  will  consist  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  software  and  very 
expensive  hardware.  And  the 
success  of  the  venture  will  de¬ 
pend  on  mating  the  two  cor¬ 
rectly. 

In  Third  Generation 

An  explanation  of  the  hard¬ 
ware  is  very  simple.  It  will  be 
the  third  generation  computer, 
such  as  the  I.B.M.  360  or  the 
RCA  Spectra  70,  which  operate 
in  nano-seconds — billionths  of  a 
second — which  are  realtime  and 
on  line.  In  other  words,  they  are 
fast  enough  to  provide  almost 
instant  answers  and  on  line  so 
that  their  speed  is  not  reduced 
by  slow-moving  tape  and  tape 
handlers. 

In  our  own  computer  complex, 
this  means  roughly  that  our  ca¬ 
pacity  will  be  increased  28  fold. 
Besides  this  enormous  increase 
in  speed,  error  will  be  further 
minimized  since  the  tape  punch¬ 
ing  contrivances  in  operation  in 
existing  systems  will  be  to  a 
large  extent  eliminated. 

We  installed  our  first  RCA 
301  computer  a  little  over  three 
years  ago.  Its  purposes  were 
bookkeeping,  hyphenation  and 
justification.  In  an  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  absolute  accuracy  of  hy¬ 
phenation,  we  programmed  the 
dictionary  into  the  sj^em’s 
magnetic  tape  unit.  However, 
we  found  that  this  slowed  the 
operation  to  such  an  extent  that 
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(This  article  was  compiled 
from  an  address  which  John  H. 
Perry  Jr.,  president  of  the  Perry 
Newspapers  of  Florida,  made 
recently  at  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity,  W'ashington,  D.  C.) 


the  computer  could  be  used  only 
for  straight  matter  composi¬ 
tion.  So  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  superimpose  a  logfic  system  to 
overcome  this  difficulty. 

We  also  found  at  that  time 
that  installation  of  a  second 
301  computer  would  be  practi¬ 
cal  and  advantageous.  This  not 
only  added  greatly  to  our  ca¬ 
pacity,  but  it  gave  us  the  com¬ 
fort  of  having  a  back-up  fa¬ 
cility  in  the  event  of  failure  of 
one. 

With  the  two  computers  in 
operation,  we  are  able  to  de¬ 
vote  one  system  entirely  to  com¬ 
position.  It  provides  straight 
matter  tape  for  both  hot  metal 
and  photo-composition  line-cast¬ 
ing  machines.  In  addition,  it  also 
provides  tape  to  run  our  Photon 
513’s,  which  we  had  the  Photon 
Company  build  so  they  could 
be  computer-driven. 

The  second  301  is  used  for 
bookkeeping  and  allied  activi¬ 
ties  This  eliminates  the  costly 
interruptions  and  reel  changing 
we  had  under  the  original  one- 
unit  system  when  composition 
was  needed. 

With  the  emphasis  we  have 
been  placing  on  a  systems  ap¬ 
proach,  we  first  achieved  a  sort 
of  three-way  wedding  of  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  in  our  West 
Palm  Beach  plant.  It  involved 
the  computer,  the  Photon  613 
and  the  Perry  Photo  Composer. 
Then,  more  recently,  we  added 
further  refinement  of  the  degree 
of  automation  when  we  placed 
our  Electronic  Retina  Reader  in 
operation. 

Photo  Composer’s  Output 

The  Perry  Photo  Composer 
is,  in  effect,  an  automatic  full 
page  make-up  machine. 

Like  the  Photon  513,  our  basic 
ad  composition  machine,  the 
Photo  Composer  takes  the 
punched  tape  from  one  of  the 
RCA  301  computers  and  this 
tape  instructs  its  own  computer 
to  position  and  enlarge  the  film 
from  the  513  to  complete  the 
automatic  page  make-up. 

The  machine  is  capable  of 
automatically  putting  on  bor¬ 
ders,  but  at  this  time  does  not 


add  cuts  and  art  work.  These 
two  items  are  stripped  in  by 
artists  in  the  Quality  Control 
Department. 

At  the  present  time,  two  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  production  for  the 
composer. 

The  first  is  block  copy.  Block 
copy,  consisting  of  any  mix  re¬ 
quired,  can  be  delivered  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  exposure  on  the  composer, 
providing  it  is  not  greater  than 
30  picas  in  width  and  four 
inches  in  depth. 

The  second  is  line  copy.  Line 
copy,  consisting  of  any  one  pa¬ 
rameter,  can  be  delivered  on  the 
composer  for  any  width  up  to  a 
page,  and  any  size,  depending 
on  the  size  enlargement  request¬ 
ed,  up  to  an  actual  limit  of  8 
times  72,  or  576  points. 

The  Electronic  Retina  Char¬ 
acter  Reader  System,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  Recognition  Equipment, 
Inc.,  of  Dallas,  is  compatible 
with  and  has  been  integrated 
into  our  present  RCA  301  com¬ 
puter  facilities.  It  also  will  be 
compatible  with  and  can  be  in- 
tegrrated  into  the  RCA  Spectra 
70  computer  complex. 

The  Electronic  Retina  accepts 
typewritten  matter  as  an  in-put 
m^ium  to  a  computer  rather 
than  conventional  unjustified 
paper  tape. 

Takes  Hard  Copy 

Hard  copy  is  fed  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  characters  are  read 
by  the  Electronic  Retina.  Now, 
this  hard  copy  can  be  editorial 
text  matter,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  set  solid,  semi-display,  dis¬ 
play,  legals,  accounting  data, 
circulation  data,  marketing  re¬ 
search  data,  or  any  other  alpha¬ 
numeric  information. 

The  hard  copy  is  prepared 
from  new  electric  typewriters 
developed  for  us  by  the  Olivetti 
people.  The  typewriters  have  a 
special  font— ^r  face — ^with  88 
printable  characters  which  are 
part  of  the  character  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  Retina  Reader. 

The  Electronic  Retina  con¬ 
verts  the  typewritten  characters 
and  spaces  into  pre-determined 
electrical  impulses  which  are 
stored  on  magnetic  tape.  The 
magnetic  tape,  in  turn,  can  be 
used  to  produce  justifi^  paper 
tape  to  drive  the  line-casting 
machines  —  either  hot  or  cold 
type. 

The  Electronic  Retina  will 
read  printed  or  typewritten  copy 
up  to  the  rate  of  2,400  charac¬ 
ters  per  second.  This  is  approxi¬ 
mately  28,000  words  per  min¬ 
ute. 

The  machine  will  process 
pages  which  vary  in  size  from 
3%  inches  by  4%  inches  to  14 
inches  by  14  inches  and  in 
weight  from  12-pound  paper  to 
30-pound  paper  at  a  rate  which 
varies  from  10  to  30  pages  per 


minute,  depending  upon  total 
information  to  be  read  from  any 
page.  At  any  one  time,  different 
sized  pages,  within  the  range 
just  given,  can  be  handled  inter¬ 
mixed  as  long  as  there  is  no 
more  than  four  inches  differ¬ 
ence  in  length  among  the  pages. 

If  there  is  any  one  central 
point  about  the  Electronic  Ret¬ 
ina  in  which  interest  centers,  it 
probably  is  in  the  matter  of  cor¬ 
rections  and  how  they  are  ac¬ 
complished.  Since  the  produc¬ 
tion  routine  calls  for  the  input 
of  typewritten  copy,  editorial 
people,  quite  naturally,  wonder 
how  the  penciled  editing  changes 
are  reconciled.  On  the  other 
hand,  production  people  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  proofreaders’ 
marks  and  how  corrections,  long 
the  major  bottleneck  in  photo¬ 
composition  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  speed  and  cost,  can  be 
made  quickly  and  economically. 

Corrections  Before  Tape 

The  key  to  this  routine  is 
making  the  corrections  before 
composition  is  accomplished.  Or, 
rather,  making  the  corrections 
before  the  Electronic  Retina 
provides  the  idiot  tape  for  the 
301.  It  works  like  this: 

Each  line  on  each  typewritten 
page  of  hard  copy  is  identified 
by  number.  Editing  and  proof¬ 
reading  changes  are  marked  on 
the  hard  copy  before  it  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Electronic  Retina. 
These  changes  and  corrections 
are  marked  in  the  conventional 
manner  used  today  on  regular 
copy  and,  in  addition,  an  identi¬ 
fying  mark — usually  numerical 
sequence — is  made  in  the  right 
hand  margfin  at  the  end  of  the 
affected  line. 

When  the  editors  and  proof- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


ITT  Firm  Transmits 
Copy  at  High  Speed 

Transmission  of  news  copy 
over  long  distances  at  18  times 
the  speed  of  conventional  tele¬ 
printer  circuits  was  demon¬ 
strated  recently  by  Standard 
Telephones  and  Cables  Ltd.,  a 
subsidiary  of  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Corp. 

The  Washington  Post  and 
Agence  France  Press  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  event  which  was 
arranged  by  the  Newspaper 
Society  in  London  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Committee.  Copy  was  sent 
between  London,  Paris  and 
Washington  on  regular  voice 
channels  at  speeds  up  to  1200 
words  per  minute.  Punched  tape 
was  u^.  On  the  receiving  end 
this  permitted  immediate  re¬ 
transmission  to  local  points  over 
normal  teleprinter  channels. 
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Here’s  an  exciting  issue  packed 
with  information  on  newspaper 
color.  You’ll  find  no  conflicting 
or  confusing  competitive  coverage 
on  color  tv,  color  radio,  color 
billboards  or  sky-writing,  either . . . 
just  good  old  newspapers! 

During  the  ten  years  (that’s  right, 
we  said  ten  years!)  that  E&P  has 
published  annual  color  issues,  news¬ 
paper  linage  has  jumped  324% . 

How’s  that  for  cause  and  effect? 

Plan  now  to  tel  I  your  newspaper’s 
color  story  in  the  publication  that’s 
looked  to  by  newspaper,  advertising 
and  agency  executives  as  the  most 
important  source  of  information  about 
NEWSPAPER  COLOR.  Reserve  your  space  now! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

850  Third  Av*nu«,  N*w  York,  N.Y.  10022 

_ 


Deadline  for  reservations: 

MARCH  4,  1966 

Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  March  11,  1966. 


Progress  Report 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

readers  complete  their  work  on 
the  copy,  the  original  is  re¬ 
turned  to  a  typist  at  one  of  the 
special  typewriters. 

The  typist  then  re-types  the 
lines,  or  segments  of  lines,  af¬ 
fected  by  the  changes,  using  a 
new  piece  of  copy  paper  as  a 
correction  sheet.  The  correction 
sheet  then  is  fed  into  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Retina  ahead  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  copy  which  is  to  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

The  Retina  stores  these  cor¬ 
rections  and  its  coded  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  them  in  its 
memoiy  system.  Then,  as  the 
I’egrular  text  comes  in  behind  the 
correction  sheet,  the  Electronic 
Retina’s  computer  determines 
whether  there  is  a  correction 
in  each  line. 

If  there  is  one,  the  Retina 
wipes  out  the  original  copy  and 
accepts  the  corrected  line,  or 
lines,  inserting  the  revised  ma¬ 
terial  until  the  correction  is 
completed.  Under  this  routine, 
the  Retina  will  accept  correc¬ 
tions  ranging  from  transposi¬ 
tion  of  two  letters  in  a  single 
four-letter  word  to  insertion  of 
dropped  copy  ranging  up  to  an 
indefinite  number  of  lines.  Then 
it  returns  to  the  regular  text, 
accepting  it  without  interrup¬ 
tion  until  another  corrected  line 
is  encountered. 

After  the  hyphenated  and  jus¬ 
tified  tape  emerges  from  the 
computer,  it  is  transmitted  by 
Data  Speed  to  the  variety  of 
linecasting  machines  we  now 
have  in  use.  The  transmission 
rate  over  Data  Speed  is  about 
1,100  words  a  minute.  Since  each 
piece  of  tape  has  its  own  coded 
instructions,  its  distribution  to 
the  linecasting  machines  is  han¬ 
dled  at  top  speed. 

The  West  Palm  Beach  com¬ 
puter  complex  serves  a  large 
number  of  production  centers 
for  our  various  publications. 
These  centers  transmit  idiot 
tape  for  both  ads  and  straight 
matter  to  West  Palm  Beach  by 
Data  Speed  and  after  it  has 
been  justified  by  the  computer, 
it  is  returned  to  them  through 
the  Data  Speed  distribution  sys¬ 
tem. 

IJnecasting  Machines 

The  four  different  linecasting 
machines  we  use  in  our  produc¬ 
tion  progframs  are  the  conven¬ 
tional  Linotype  and  Intertype 
in  hot  metal  and  the  American 
Tsrpe  Foundry  Model  CS,  Pho¬ 
ton  513  and  Photon  713  in 
photo-composition. 

After  extensive  field  testing, 
we  found  the  ATF  Model  CS 
completely  reliable  for  produc¬ 


tion  of  straight  matter  by  pho¬ 
to-composition.  Our  program  op¬ 
erates  in  the  same  manner  and 
is  capable  of  producing  the 
same  data  as  the  hot  metal  pro- 
giam  for  any  one  of  the  five 
fonts  available  on  discs. 

We  already  have  installed  six 
Model  CS’s  in  some  of  our 
smaller  papers.  Our  plans  call 
for  a  minimum  of  one  and  a 
maximum  of  three  in  the  smaller 
papers.  Among  the  appealing 
features  of  the  Model  CS  are 
its  small  size,  its  relatively  in¬ 
expensive  cost,  ease  of  mainte¬ 
nance  and  its  consistent  10  lines 
per  minute  production. 

While  the  ATF  Model  CS  sat¬ 
isfies  the  immediate  needs  of  our 
smaller  papers,  it  is  not  capable 
of  meeting  our  demands  for 
high-speed  computerized  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  larger  plants. 
The  answer  to  this  problem  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  Photon  713, 
which  produces  straight  matter 
composition  for  us  at  the  rate 
of  35  lines  a  minute.  We  already 
have  a  total  installation  of  six 
of  the  713’s  and  plan  on  adding 
more. 

Since  the  Model  713  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  straight  matter  ma¬ 
chine,  it  does  not  replace  the 
Photon  Model  513’s  now  in  op- 
eiation.  Our  current  program 
for  the  513  covers  15  different 
type  styles  and  90  special  char¬ 
acters  (PI)  that  can  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  any  one  of  12  sizes  rang¬ 
ing  from  6  through  72  points  in 
variable  line  length  up  to  42 
picas. 

Another  development  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Photon  513  is 
what  we  call  a  commercial  disc. 
It  is  specially  designed  for  com¬ 
position  of  books,  magazines, 
brochures  and  similar  matter. 

We  have  a  total  of  20  com¬ 
puter-driven  Photons  in  our 
various  properties. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned 
at  Perry  Publications,  1965  was 
the  year  when  the  computers, 
as  such,  ended  their  experimen¬ 
tal  era  and  began  paying  off 
handsomely.  Determination  of 
this  fact  was  made  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  each  of  our  outly¬ 
ing  publications  made  of  our 
central  facility  in  West  Palm 
Beach. 

Pricing  Schedule 

Late  in  1964,  we  set  up  a 
pricing  schedule  which  charged 
each  user  so  much  per  minute 
of  computer  facility  time.  Their 
individual  use  of  the  facility 
was  entirely  voluntary.  And  as 
they  began  to  measure  their 
use  against  this  dollar  cost, 
their  increasing  use  made  it  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  hump  had  been 
overcome.  The  total  percentage 
use  of  the  computers  jumped  up 
beyond  75  percent  overall.  In 


some  peak  time  areas  it  jumped 
to  100  percent,  using  both  301 
systems. 

This  has  resulted  in  our  set¬ 
ting  up  a  new  pricing  schedule 
very  much  on  the  order  of  a 
television  or  radio  network. 
Prime  time  has  a  higher  price 
than,  for  example,  the  midnight 
to  6  a.m.  period.  Now  our  man¬ 
agers  are  rescheduling  their 
computer  requirements  to  best 
take  adv’antage  of  the  new  lower 
rates  at  less  prime  time. 

We  foresee  use  of  the  com¬ 
puter  to  explore  various  theories 
of  decision  making.  The  com¬ 
puter  can  help  us  with  an  ana¬ 
lytic  approach  to  business  prob¬ 
lems  by  having  the  decision¬ 
maker  break  down  large,  com¬ 
plex  problems  into  a  series  of 
relatively  simple  ones.  Thus,  we 
should  be  able  to  exercise  judg¬ 
ments  and  preferences  on  each 
of  the  relatively  simple  prob¬ 
lems  and  allow  the  theorj-  to 
indicate  the  most  consistent  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  larger,  more  com¬ 
plex  one. 

An  extension  of  this  approach 
also  will  allow  the  business 
manager  to  evaluate  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  purchasing  additional 
information  before  he  acts. 
When  added  information  is  ob¬ 
tained,  this  approach  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  proper  combination  of 
that  data  with  the  decision¬ 
maker’s  previous  judgment. 

The  old  concept  of  waiting  six 
months  to  a  year  for  an  outside 
audit  to  tell  you  whether  your 
business  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction  is  fast  becoming  a 
critical  hazard.  Before  comput¬ 
ers,  for  example,  we  never  re¬ 
ceived  our  monthly  profit  and 
loss  operations  statement  before 
the  15th  of  the  following  month. 
Today  we  get  it  on  the  fourth 
of  the  following  month.  Soon  we 
we’ll  be  able  to  get  a  weekly 
profit  and  loss  statement  each 
Monday  morning. 

Before  computers,  our  pro¬ 
duction  level  and  employee  load 
were  comparable  with  other  op¬ 
erations  of  our  size  in  our  in¬ 
dustry.  Today,  at  the  Post- 
Tim^n  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
with  the  aid  of  computers,  we 
are  producing  approximately  50 
percent  more  work  than  we  were 
five  years  ago  with  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  the  production 
personnel  we  had  then.  Our 
total  employment  is  up,  how¬ 
ever.  We  have  many  more  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 


Heads  Ad  Club 

Chicago 

Jim  Beach,  vicepresident  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Federated  Advertising  Club. 
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News  Research 
Center  Moves  on 
Several  Projects 

Several  areas  of  research  in 
the  news  field  are  on  the 
“active”  agenda  for  the  News 
Research  Center  which  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush  of 
Stanford  University,  California. 

The  center’s  steering  com¬ 
mittee,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
agreed  to  move  immediately  into 
several  projects  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
would  “pick  up  the  check”  for 
expenses. 

The  schedule  includes: 

•  Some  eye  studies,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  pictures  and  cutlines  and 
the  use  of  deadlines. 

•  A  split-run  survey  at  the 
Milwaukee  Jorumal,  which  will 
test  the  effect  of  continuing 
stories  in  various  ways. 

•  An  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News  study  through  discussions 
with  selected  readers  of  the 
feeling  of  participation  a  news¬ 
paper  reader  has  in  his  paper. 

The  steering  committee  is 
composed  of  the  following: 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  ANPA, 
chairman;  Arville  Schaleben, 
for  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association; 
Norman  Isaacs,  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  Leo  Bogart,  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA; 
Wayne  A.  Danielson,  for  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
.loumalism;  New'ell  Meyer,  for 
the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association;  and  Fran¬ 
cis  T.  Leary,  for  United  Press 
International. 

• 

Wa8hington  Man 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Edmund  Willingham,  a  for¬ 
mer  staff  member  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennesseari,  has  been 
named  that  newspaper’s  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  effective 
July  1.  He  will  take  his  new 
position  after  receiving  his 
master’s  degree  in  international 
relations  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  served  on  the 
Tennessean  staff  in  Nashville 
from  1958  until  1964. 

• 

Travel  Ad  Manager 

The  appointment  of  Sheldon 
Lyons  to  the  new  post  of  travel 
and  resort  advertising  manager 
has  been  announced  by  Jacques 
A.  Caldwell,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.  Mr.  Lyons  joined  the 
World-Telegram  classified  adver¬ 
tising  staff  in  July,  1957. 
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Rural  Electric  People  ^ 

Help  Build 
Payrolls  In  The  City 


\^ity  workers  feel  rural  America’s  purchasing 
power  where  it  coimts — in  their  pay  envelopes. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  consumer- 
owned  power  districts  which  serve  some  20,000,000 
rural  people  with  electricity  have  created  a  vast 
new  market  for  the  multitude  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  produced  in  the  cities. 

For  example,  these  rural  people  buy  more 
than  a  billion-and-a-quarter  dollars  worth  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  and  equipment  alone  each  year 


— goods  made  by  city  workers.  And  this  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  annual  total. 

With  the  continuing  help  of  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Administration  loans,  the  rural  electrics 
are  a  major  factor  in  helping  to  keep  our  national 
economy  thriving. 

And  the  city  payrolls  which  rural  people  help 
build  make  up  just  one  chapter  of  the  story  of 
America’s  dynamic  rural  electrification  program. 


» 

C  AMERICA’S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

For  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
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BOOST  TYPESETTING  EFFICIENCY  WITH 
AN  INTERTYPE  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  Step  ahead 

with  an  Intertype  Computer  system.  Speed  production.  Increase  output  from  the 
same  floor  space.  Cut  typesetting  costs.  □  The  combination  of  Intertype  com¬ 
posing  room  know-how,  and  Intertype  computers  and  peripheral  equipment 
designed  specifically  for  typesetting,  assures  a  practical,  easy  to  use,  easy  to 
maintain  operation  exactly  suited  to  your  needs.  □  Ask  us  to  prove  how  you  can 
profit  from  an  Intertype  Computer  Systenv  Intertype  Company,  a  division  of 
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Downtown  Building  Purchased 
For  Newspaper,  Radio  Station 

The  Daily  Ardmoreite  Publishing  Company  of  Ardmore, 
Oklahoma,  has  bought  the  five  story  Gilbert  Building  in  the 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


downtown  area,  for  the  new  home  of  the  Daily  Ardmoreite 
and  Radio  Station  KVSO.  The  Ardmoreite  will  occupy  the 
ground  floor  and  the  radio  station  will  be  located  on  the 
fifth  floor.  The  remaining  space  will  continue  to  be  utilized 
for  commercial  office  space. 

An  estimated  $100,000  will  be  spent  in  the  next  few  months 
on  remodeling  and  renovation  of  the  building.  Albert  Riesen 
Jr.,  general  manager  and  co-owner,  said  the  ground  floor 
auditorium  will  be  converted  and  remodeled  for  the  mechanical 
departments.  The  press  will  be  located  in  the  main  part  of 
the  auditorium  area.  The  press  is  to  be  enlarged. 

The  Daily  Ardmoreite  has  been  at  its  present  location  for 
more  than  40  years. 


‘Tliinkeitelle’ 

Needs  More  Jobs 
For  Spare  Time 

A  sophisticated  computer  sys¬ 
tem,  dubbed  “Thinkerbelle,”  has 
begun  setting  type  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  the  Deseret 
Sews. 

The  computer,  a  general-pur¬ 
pose  Honeywell  200  that  can  also 
be  used  for  standard  data 
processing  tasks,  is  installed  at 
the  Newspaper  Agency  Corpora¬ 
tion.  NAC,  agent  for  both  the 
Keams-Tribune  Corporation  and 
the  Deseret  News  Publishing 
Company,  operates  advertising, 
circulation,  accounting  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  for  the  two 
newspapers. 

The  computer’s  nickname, 
“Thinkerbelle,”  was  chosen  from 
among  380  suggested  by  em¬ 
ployes. 

Primary  applications  for  the 
new  system  are  accounting,  auto¬ 
matically  setting  tjrpe,  and  han¬ 
dling  photocomposition  for  the 
news  and  advertising  columns, 
according  to  Jerry  L.  Culleton, 
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NAC’s  data  processing  manager. 

The  computer’s  multi-process¬ 
ing  ability  makes  possible  the 
simultaneous  processing  of  ac¬ 
counting  information  and  type¬ 
setting.  A  special  program  moni¬ 
tor  supervises  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion. 

Automatic  setting  of  the  more 
than  25,000  lines  of  type  that 
appear  in  the  Tribune  and  News 
each  day  takes  only  about  12 
percent  of  the  Honeywell  200’s 
time,  Mr.  Culleton  said. 

Many  New  Applications 

It  also  produces  NAC’s  pay¬ 
rolls,  handles  accounts  payable 
and  receivable,  and  analyzes  ad¬ 
vertising  trends.  It  was  used 
during  last  November’s  elections 
to  tabulate,  within  two  hours  of 
the  polls’  closing,  the  total  vote 
for  the  205  Salt  Lake  City  voting 
districts.  Some  computer  time 
is  also  sold  to  businesses  in  the 
area  for  their  data  processing 
activities. 

Many  new  applications  are  in 
store  for  the  computer,  Mr. 
Culleton  said  these  include  plans 
for  other  newspapers  in  the 
Intermountain  ^gion  to  use 
“Thinkerbelle’s”  typesetting  cap¬ 
ability. 
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Seven  Papers  Run 
Fluorescent  Inks 
Without  Problem 


Anaheim,  Calif. 

The  Anaheim  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  recently  sched¬ 
uled  an  advertising  campaign 
around  a  fluorescent  ROP  color. 
The  advertisement  pictured  a 
rising  sun  in  a  fluorescent  pink 
shade.  Appearing  21  times,  it 
ran  three  times  from  Dec.  29, 
1965  through  Jan.  6,  1966. 

While  fluorescent  ROP  colors 
liave  been  commercially  avail¬ 
able  since  late  in  1963,  recent 
polls  indicate  that  some  news¬ 
papers  are  still  reluctant  to  run 
these  colors  if  they  have  not  had 
pi’oduction  experience  with  to¬ 
day’s  improved  fluorescent  inks. 
The  Anaheim  Savings  campaigrn 
was  in  seven  different  news¬ 
papers,  ranging  in  size  from  the 
Orange  Daily  News  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

In  addition,  the  ad  ran  in  the 
.Anaheim  Bulletin,  the  Costa 
.Mesa  Daily  Pilot/News  Press, 
the  Fullerton  News  Tribune,  the 
Santa  Ana  Register  and  the  La 
Habra  Star  &  Brea  Progress. 
Most  of  the  newspaper  personnel 
involved  in  the  campaign  were 
enthusiastic  when  questioned 
about  their  production  runs. 

“The  Anaheim  Savings  and 
Loan  ad  was  our  first  experience 
with  fluorescent  ink,”  said  Bud 
Seleya,  press  foreman,  Anaheim 
Bulletin.  “It  ran  very  much  like 
regular  ink  and  we  maintained 
normal  press  speeds.” 

Jack  Curley,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Daily  Pilot/News  Press, 
reported :  “Absolutely  no  pro¬ 
duction  problems  with  Anaheim 
Savings  and  Loan  fluorescent  ad. 
No  interference  with  other  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

“The  fluorescent  ink  for  Ana¬ 
heim  Savings  and  Loan  ad  ran 
well — no  production  problems,” 
said  Roy  Pollock,  press  foreman. 
News  Tribune. 

Jim  Grider,  production  super¬ 
intendent,  L.  A.  Times,  said,  “We 
ran  Anaheim  Savings  and  Loan 
ad  three  times  in  the  Orange 
County  section  and  the  fluores¬ 
cent  ink  performed  like  regular 
ink.” 

“The  fluorescent  ad  for  Ana¬ 
heim  Savings  and  Loan  ran 
beautifully,”  said  Harold  Daw¬ 
son,  press  superintendent,  Santa 
Ana  Register.  “No  production 
problems  whatever.” 

Henry  Van  der  Vliet,  press 
foreman  for  both  the  Daily  News 


and  the  La  Habra  Star  &  Brea 
Progress,  reported,  “We  ran  the 
fluorescent  ad  for  Anaheim 
Savings  and  Loan  three  times  in 
both  papers — wouldn’t  hesitate 
to  run  in  future  ads.” 

Darwin  H.  Clark  Co.,  Los 
.Angeles,  the  Anaheim  Savings’s 
advertising  agency,  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  results  and  is 
contemplating  more  fluorescent 
campaigns. 

The  fluorescent  ROP  inks, 
made  with  DAY-GLO  Atirora 
Pink  Bases,  were  supplied  and 
serviced  by  the  Los  Angeles 
plants  of  Cal/Ink  Chemical 
Corp.  and  Flint  Ink  Corp.  The 
DAY-GLO  Base  colors  are 
manufactured  by  the  Day-Glo 
Color  Division,  Switzer  Brothers, 
Inc.,  Cleveland  specialist  in 
fluorescent  colors. 

• 

Used  Offset  Press 
To  Guide  Decision 

The  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News  (circ.  22,000)  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  used  four-unit  Color 
King  Fairchild  offset  press.  The 
press  is  in  addition  to  letterpress 
equipment  and  will  be  used  to 
train  crews  in  the  offset  opera¬ 
tion,  William  Brigman,  general 
manager,  said. 

It  is  being  used  now  to  print 
the  semi-weekly  St.  Helens 
(Ore.)  Sentinel-Mist. 

“It  is  an  experiment  to  see  if 
offset  is  practical  for  us  as  the 
primary  production  method  for 
the  newspaper,”  Mr.  Brigman 
said. 

The  engraving  department  has 
been  strengthened  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  Kenro  vertical  camera, 
nuArc  plate  developing  sinks 
and  a  Rogersol  film  dryer,  all 
related  equipment. 


Horace  Greeley^s 
Shop  t»  Restored 

POULTNEY,  Vt. 

The  building  in  which  Horace 
Greeley  learned  the  printing 
trade  is  being  restored  here  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Helen  Ca¬ 
hill,  daughter  of  Peter  Hackett, 
who  was  a  printed  at  the  St.  Al¬ 
ban's  Messenger. 

’The  building,  to  be  known  as 
the  Horace  Greeley  House,  is 
where  Greeley,  from  1826  to 
1830,  learned  to  set  type  by 
hand,  operate  the  hand  press, 
and  write  copy  for  the  Northern 
Spectator,  a  political  weekly. 

Mrs.  Cahill  came  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  five  years  ago,  acquiring 
the  property  and  beginning  res¬ 
toration. 
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M-A-N  MULTOPRESS 

Both  speed  and  reliability  are  characteristic  of 
the  fully-automated  M-A-N  Multopress,  which  of¬ 
fers  as  standard  equipment  features  normally 
considered  optional.  Both  the  1,000  ton  and  the 
800  ton  models  are  capable  of  meeting  today’s 
exacting  color  requirements  and  can  be  pre-set 
for  either  cold  or  hot  molding.  Available  exclusive¬ 
ly  through  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ■  ■ 

910  E.  138  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  H  BL 

-When  molded  from  same  form  with  fixed  position  holding  bianket. 


New  and  Startling 
Developments  Due 
In  Printing  Held 

Indianapolis 

More  new  and  startling  de¬ 
velopments  are  due  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  within  the  next 
five  years,  Fred  Paul,  assistant 
production  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  told  the  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  here  recently. 

“We  will  probably  see  press 
units  that  are  much  larger  than 
any  we  are  now  accustomed  to 
seeing,”  he  said.  “They  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  cylinders  that  are 
wider  and  larger  in  diameter  so 
that  our  present  concept  of  two 
plates  around  and  four  across 
may  become  obsolete. 

“All  of  us  are  more  and  more 
aware  of  quality  printing  and 
the  impact  that  SpectaColor  has 
had  on  our  business.  We  will 
probably  see  presses  that  will 
combine  either  offset  or  gravure 
units  along  with  letterpress 
units  to  obtain  the  quality  that 
we  are  looking  for.  New  inks, 
new  plates,  as  well  as  different 
concepts  of  plate-making  will 
come  about. 

Industry  Moves  .\heud 

“All  of  use  are  fortunate  to  be 
working  in  an  era  where  things 
are  really  beginning  to  happen 
in  our  industry.  The  space  age 
is  upon  us  and  the  spill-over 
from  this  thinking,  be  it  ever  so 
slight,  can  do  nothing  but  help 
bring  the  graphic  arts  forward.” 

Mr.  Paul  addressed  a  press 
room  conference  session  on  re¬ 
cent  innovations  in  the  Tribune 
pressroom.  He  said  the  news¬ 
paper  has  been  watching  with 
great  interest  such  items  as  the 
latest  Hoe  inking  arrangement, 
the  latest  Wood  press  and  the 
various  types  of  ink  mist  sup¬ 
pression  systems,  such  as  the 
Vlier  system  being  marketed  by 


Hoe,  the  Cutler-Hammer  system 
and  the  General  Dynamics  Dyna- 
pure  system. 

In  the  ink  mist  suppression 
area,  the  Tribune  is  using  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  Dynapure.  A  test 
press  was  set  up  and  a  plywood 
enclosure  was  built  around  it  to 
isolate  it  from  the  remainder  of 
the  pressroom  and  filter  units 
tested.  After  two  months  the 
pressmen  notice  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount  of  ink 
mist  in  the  room,  Mr.  Paul  said, 
and  “they  go  out  of  their  way 
to  show  us  now  that  the  tops  of 
their  paper  hats  are  as  clean  as 
the  inside.” 

Remove  Paper  Dust 

The  Tribune  is  now  working 
with  General  Dynamics  to  re¬ 
move  paper  dust  from  the  press¬ 
room  also.  Mr.  Paul  said  he  was 
sure  that  when  this  system  is 
fully  de-bugged,  maintenance 
will  be  at  a  maximum  and  its 
efficiency  will  equal  that  of  the 
electro-static  system. 

The  Tribune  also  is  using  a 
new  digital  predrive  paster 
mechanism  which  is  capable  of 
sensing  speed  differences  ver>- 
rapidly  and  will  work  at  any 
speed  of  the  press  including 
threading  speed. 

The  old  predrive  took  about 
2.5  seconds  to  accelerate  a  roll  of 
l)aper  to  a  speed  of  60,000  papers 
per  hour  with  a  three-horse¬ 
power  drive,  or  50  seconds  with 
a  1’^ -horsepower  drive.  With  the 
new-  system  it  takes  15  seconds 
to  get  a  roll  of  paper  up  to  a 
speed  of  50,000  papers  per  hour. 

“One  might  say,  ‘so  what?’ 
but  actually  the  less  time  it 
takes  to  get  up  speed  and  the 
less  time  it  takes  to  go  through 
a  pa.ster  cycle,  the  less  chance 
we  have  for  a  tab  failure  or  any 
other  paster  malfunction,”  Mr. 
Paul  said. 

This  system  makes  speed  cor¬ 
rections  so  rapidly  that  pasters 
can  be  made  even  while  acceler¬ 
ating  or  decelerating  the  press. 
Eaton  Dynamatic  predrives  are 
being  used  in  both  the  Goss  and 
W’ood  paster  systems. 


FERAG  EQUIPMENT . 

better  'Pr<x(iuct'i 

CONVEYOR 

COUNTER 

STACKER 

HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC. 

300  PARK  AVE.,  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  lOOlO 
TEL.  OR  3-6260 
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urgess  matt  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  than  any  other 
mat.  Big  and  smaii,  far  and  wide,  inciuding  those  above:  Phiiadelphia,  Green  Bay,  New  Orieans, 
sr  sbad.  Draw  your  own  conciusions.  Burgess  Ceiiuiote  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61033. 


BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


I 


NEWSPRINT 
HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

Conveyors  •  Lowerators  • 
Elevators  •  Automatic  Storage 
Banks  •  Manual  or  Powered 
Reel  Room  Trackage  Systems 
•  Roll  Stops  •  Kickers  • 
Switches  •  Turntables  •  Trans¬ 
fer  Pits  and  Cars  •  Dollies 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Copy  and  Take  Conveyors  ' 
Message  Conveyors 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Feeder-Conveyor  Processing 
Lines  •  Powered  Tapemveave 
Curve  Conveyors  •  Right  Angle 
Transfers  ■  Automatic  Bottom 
Padders  •  Tying  Machine 
Feeder  Units  •  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  (Single  or 
Double-Tie)  •  Press  Delivery 
Conveyor  Stream  Aligners  • 
Eiit  Belt  Conveyors  •  Automatic 
Count-Control  Equipment  • 
Central  Control  Consoles  • 
Integrated  Systems  •  Pallet 
Elevators 


ninf  A  plant,  according  to  Peter  P.  Production  of  a  large  number  said,  problems  were  experienced 

OmIB  Romano,  director  of  the  stereo-  of  these  mats  is  now  underway,  in  obtaining  saddles  that  were 

•  type  division.  He  told  the  recent  Mr.  Romano  continued :  within  close  tolerance.  Since  then 

CnllfOfl  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Me-  “Tests  conducted  with  this  a  new  type  of  lightweight, 

wUlf  vU  chanical  Conference:  mat  in  a  commercial  printing  durable,  solvent  resistant  and 

“Problems  imcovered  were  in  plant  molding  from  copy  for  a  inexpensive  plastic  saddle  has 
fllfOinOnEC  areas  of  mats,  saddles  and  national  magazine  indicate  been  developed.  This  material 

Ilf  vlllvlllw  tapes.  In  fact,  further  develop-  clearly  that  fine  line  screens  up  can  be  readily  machined  within 

ment  of  these  problem  areas  has  to  133  lines  per  square  inch  can  close  tolerances  and  also  has 

Indianapolis  produced  improvements  rather  be  reproduced  in  this  mat.  excellent  tape  release  proper- 

lerienced  with  the  than  mere  remedies.”  “There  is  also  available  a  cold  ties,  he  said,  and  “consequently 

iper  Machinery  He  explained  that  Wood  now  rolled  mat  that  is  exhibiting  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
plastic  printing  has  a  film-faced  mat  that  is  heat  good  dot  retention.  This  type  of  tapes  that  have  high  sheer 
(Poly- Autoplate)  molded  at  250  degrees  (F)  at  mat  we  feel  would  certainly  fill  strength  and  adhesion  yet  strip 
■sts  last  summer  500  psi.  This  mat  can  and  does  the  requirements  of  the  smaller  clean  from  the  saddle  and  also 
er  (Mass.)  Tele-  retain  90  percent  of  an  original  newspaper  which  may  be  con-  the  plate. 
tte  posed  minor  engraving  in  the  low  tone  areas,  templating  a  possible  change  in  “The  results  of  our  findings 
are  being  satis-  Molding  time  in  a  direct  pres-  its  printing  operation.  In  general  obtained  thus  far  indicate  that 
d  out.  sure  machine  is  approximately  this  type  of  mat  enhances  the  the  application  of  the  Poly-Auto- 

5ve-weeks’  tests,  five  minutes  and  as  many  as  100  overall  quality  of  any  news-  plate  process  should  be  concen- 
ivements  w-as  re-  casts  have  been  made  from  one  paper.”  trated  and  utilized  in  the  areas 

’s  Plainfield,  N.  J.  mat.  In  the  field  test,  Mr,  Romano  of  color  and  supplement  print- 

_ _  _  .  . . . . . .  ing  for  the  daily  newspaper  field. 

We  also  feel  that  a  limited  ap- 
plication  of  the  process  is  feas- 
I  ible  in  the  smaller  newspapers 
on  a  daily  production  basis. 

“We  feel  that  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  the  full  dimension  of 
color  can  be  realized  with  use 
of  the  process  (and)  .  .  .  offers 
the  potential  for  all  newspapers 
to  print  their  supplement  and 
all  color  work  in  their  own 
plant.” 

Plates  Are  Durable 

Mr.  Romano  said  a  series  of 
plates  prepared  for  a  large 
printing  establishment  running 
a  magazine  is  nearing  the  three 
million  impression  mark  and  if 
Poly-Autoplate  can  print  maga¬ 
zines  “it  can  do  a  significant  job 
in  your  present  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation.” 

Basically  the  plastic  printing 
plate  process  involves  a  mat,  a 
liquid  resin  formulation  and  a 
casting  machine.  The  resin 
formulation  has  a  viscosity 
similar  to  that  of  light  oil. 

The  low  viscosity  permits  the 
resin  to  flow  readily  and  there¬ 
fore  reproduces  the  mold  faith¬ 
fully.  Its  non-crystalline  struc¬ 
ture  results  in  a  surface  that  is 
extremely  smooth  and  resilient. 
This  results  in  excellent  ink 
transfer  properties. 


Engineered 


FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Creative  engineering,  the  foundation  of  Wire- 
tyer’a  approach  to  materials  handling  problems, 
developed  the  fully  automatic  Wiretyer  and  the 
automatic  Bottom  Fodder  ...the  advanced  mail- 
room,  newsprint  and  stereo  plate  handling  tech¬ 
niques  at  the  Washington  Post  .  .  .  the  stereo 
plate  crusher  system  at  the  Phoenix  Republic 
and  Gazette . . .  the  complete  materials  handling 
system  at  the  Seattle  Times.  Whatever  you  need 
—  single  unit  or  complete,  integrated  system  — 
your  best  investment  is  to  modernize  with  Wire¬ 
tyer.  Call  your  representative  or  write  direct. 


P>UHii4Uf  Pnei>i 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

Cdiimaied  cfimn 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckten  2-0105 


MSTRMmOII  EqMPMDIT 

0*ck  B«R  C»w»ir»f» 
•  Spiral  SunSIt  Ckatas  • 
Autaaittic  SmSIf  OaDaetan  • 
Talatcapiai  Track  LaaSini 
C«iiy>art .  Aataaiatie  Sunaia 
Caaatara  •  Caatral  Caatral 
Caatoias  •  IntatrataS  Syatamt 


r  I  T  crK  Division  ol  Unauoo  Industries,  Ino. 

ee  LCLIARTS  LANK,  KAST  PATERSON,  NEW  UERSEV 
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printed 

this 

yesterday 


is  it  fair  to  ask  what  your  press  is  doing  today? 


It  is  if  you  own  a  Mergenthaler  Pacer  36  web  offset 
press.  You  could  be  running  a  shoppers’  guide,  a 
magazine,  a  pocket-size  book  or  a  short-run  adver¬ 
tising  piece.  With  the  Pacer’s  Mogul  Folder,  convert 
to  half,  quarter,  eighth  and  double  parallel  folding 


with  complete  ease.  And  you  can  change  a  plate  in 
less  than  a  minute  or  change  a  roll  without  breaking 
the  web.  Simplicity  has  been  designed  into  the  new 
Pacer  36.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  web  press 
that  makes  short  runs  both  practical  and  profitable. 


Mergenthaler  Press  Division 
300  East  42  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  Pacer  36. 


Name. 


Mergenthaler 


Company. 


Address. 


I 

I 


News-Piedmont  Co. 
To  Improve  Plant 
On  Downtown  Site 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

The  Greenville  Xews  -  Pied¬ 
mont  Co.  has  announced  it  will 
spend  more  than  $2  million  on  a 
new  office  building  and  on  im¬ 
provement  of  its  newspaper 
publishing  facilities  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  property  in  downtown 
Greenville. 

For  Roger  C.  Peace,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  News- 
Piedmont  Co.  and  publisher  of 
the  \ews,  morning,  and  the 
Piedmont,  afternoon,  the  proj¬ 
ect  represents  his  “dream”  of 
a  modern  plant  that  “will  re¬ 
flect  in  stone  and  mortar  the 
kind  of  newspapers  we  try  to 
publish.” 


ARCHITECT'S  CONCEPT  shows  how  the  News  Build¬ 
ing,  in  foreground,  and  other  newspaper  publishing 


facilities  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont  Co. 
will  look  following  an  improvement  program.  The  city's 

J.  E.  Sirrine  Co.,  local  archi-  A  mechani 
tects  and  engineers,  have  de-  pleted  in  193' 


Main  Street  runs  diagonally  across  the  bottom  of  the 
picture.  The  large  building  to  the  rear  is  the  mechan¬ 
ical  building;  at  right  are  press  room  buildings  and 
newsprint  warehouse;  at  far  rear,  mailing  room. 


It  will  mean  also  the  razing  signed  a  two-story  building  of 
of  the  six-story  News  Building  ftl^ss  and  high  density  precast 
in  which  Mr.  Peace  began  his  concrete  panels  that  will  meet 
newspaper  career  as  a  cub  re-  the  business  and  editorial  re¬ 
porter  more  than  50  years  ago.  qu^rements  of  the  papers  until 


A  mechanical  building  com¬ 
pleted  in  1937  will  be  tied  into 
the  new  office  at  the  rear  by 
some  additional  construction.  It 
will  be  faced  with  precast  con- 


New  Operating  Unit 
For  Intertype  Monarchs 

A  new  operating  unit  for 


The  building  ser\'ed  the  news-  l"<o  and  permit  the  additior 
papers’  entire  business,  edito-  of  t"'®  more  floors  as  needed, 
rial  and  mechanical  needs  for  Raised  Plazu 

many  years,  but  the  operation 

has  long  since  expanded  into  a  The  182-by-92-foot  buildinf 
complex  of  buildings  occupying  will  have  a  basement-level  park 


the  business  and  editorial  re-  crete  panels  similar  to  those  Monarch  e<iuipment  has  lieen  an- 

quirements  of  the  papers  until  used  on  the  new  office  building,  nounced  by  Intertype  Company, 

1975  and  permit  the  addition  Unique  for  Greenville  will  be  ^  division  of  Harris-Intertype 
of  two  more  floors  as  needed.  the  “open”  look  to  be  obtained  Corporation.  The  Intertype- 

II  .  ,  PI  on  the  Interior  by  the  use  of  setter,  it  is  said,  gets  more  pro- 


most  of  a  city  block. 

I  CAPCO 

For  EHcitnl  Ntwtpaptr  Optrplipn 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O  Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Cahtert  Road  •  Collett  Park,  Md. 
Phene  S64-7677 


modular  glass  panels  to  divide  duction  from  Monarchs  than  any 

The  182-by-92-foot  building  off  all  departments  throughout  other  operating  unit  by  saving 

11  have  a  basement-level  park-  building.  This  will  provide  cycle  time  and  bypassing  tape 

ing  garage  for  90  cars  accessi-  ''maximum  flexibility  in  use  feeds  and  rulwuts  at  five  times 

ble  from  the  citv’s  main  street  floors— the  ground  normal  speed. 

I.  J.U  u  IJ-  r  ^  '  oo®  fo''  display,  national  and  Employing  solid  state  elec- 


normal  speed. 

Employing  solid  state  elec- 


on  which  the  building  fronts,  dassifled  advertising,  circula-  tronic  circuitry,  the  Intertype- 

and  be  surrounded  by  a  land-  and  accounting,  and  the  setter  reads  either  6-  or  7-level 

scaped  plaza  on  one  side  and  by  second  one  for  executive  offices  tape  and  operates  the  Monarch 
a  podium — a  raised  plaza  tak-  and  for  all  news-related  depart-  by  direct  actuation  of  the  key¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  street’s  ments.  rods,  eliminating  cams  and 

natural  grade.  Customers  will  Other  officers  of  the  company  rollers  as  well  as  the  keyboard, 
enter  the  building  by  broad  are  J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  and  thus  speeding  operation  and  re¬ 
steps  from  Main  Street  midway  treasurer;  B.  H.  Peace  Jr.,  ex-  ducing  maintenance, 
of  the  building’s  front,  or  from  ecutive  vicepresident ;  A.  F.  The  Intertypesetter  con.sists  of 
the  corner  onto  the  plaza.  Burgess,  vicepresident  and  gen-  two  basic  components:  a  tape 

Pi'a*  counsel,  and  E.  A.  Ram-  reader  console  and  keyrod  actu- 

Constiuction  will  begin  about  ^hey  are  di-  ating  mechanism.  These  are 

June  1  and  be  earned  out  in  ^jg^  ajopg  7  m  linked  by  cable.  Push  button  con- 

three  phases  over  a  period  of  j^eith,  business  manager,  and  trols  and  signal  lights  give  the 
two  years  so  as  to  permit  un-  Charles  Sterling,  national  ad-  monitor  complete  control  of  the 
interi-upted  publication  of  the  vertising  manager.  Monarch  at  all  times.  Manual 


the  corner  onto  the  plaza. 

Construction  will  begin  about 
June  1  and  be  carried  out  in 


rods,  eliminating  cams  and 
rollers  as  well  as  the  keyboard. 


The  Intertypesetter  consists  of 
two  basic  components:  a  tape 
reader  console  and  keyrod  actu¬ 
ating  mechanism.  These  are 
linked  bv'  cable.  Push  button  con- 


two  newspapers’  combined  116,- 
000  copies  daily. 


The  company  is  affiliated  with 


Monarch  at  all  times.  Manual 
manipulation  of  tape  is  elimin- 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

OUR  SPECIALTY  FOR  40  YEARS 


DESIGNING  —  PLANNING  —  SURVEYS 
NEW  PLANTS  —  MODERNIZATION 


the  Asheville  Citizen-Times  ated  Tape  is  advanced  or  backed 
Corp.,  publishers  of  the  Ashe-  push  button, 

ville  (N.  C.)  newspapers,  and  _  i*  •!  au*  i 
with  Southeastern  Broadcasting  POrfy  uBlIy  ChlGl 
Company,  which  owns  radio  and  PAiiwAvIe  Ia  OlleAl 
television  properties  at  Green-  COW'FeriS  10  UTTSeT 

ville  (WFBC),  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  Perry  (Iowa)  Daily  Chief 
(WBIR),  and  Macon,  Ga.  is  converting  to  offset  with  a 
(WMAZ).  Goss  Community  web  offset 


PEREIRA  & 

ARCHITECTS 
307  N.  Michigan  Ave., 


ASSOCIATES 

ENGINEERS 
Chicago,  III.  6C 


ville  (WFBC),  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  Perry  (Iowa)  Daily  Chief 
(WBIR),  and  Macon,  Ga.  is  converting  to  offset  with  a 
(WMAZ).  Goss  Community  web  offset 

•  press. 

Offset  Press  Ordered  addition  to  its  daily  news¬ 

paper,  Chief  Printing  Company 
A  five-unit  Goss-Urbanite  web  ^jg^  circus 

offset  pre.ss  has  been  ordered  by  annually.  This  is  a  four- 

the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-  ,  j  i  /  j  i. 

dnyfififi  Tlio  nr'occ  nnH  Pafte  broadsheet  product  printed 


Gazette.  The  press  and  photo-  u.oausu,. 

mechanical  equipment  will  be  colors, 

housed  in  the  basement  of  a  new 


The  new  four-unit  Community 


building  to  be  erected  on  a  site  Press  will  replace  a  Model  E 
adjacent  to  the  present  quar-  Duplex  Press  manufactured  in 
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struction  details  are  complete. 

Sun  Publisher  Stuart  Keate, 
and  Province  Publisher  Fred 
Auger,  are  delighted  with  the 
new  facilities  which  their  staffs 
enjoy. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  particularly  to 
employes  of  the  two  newspapers, 
has  been  the  heat  pump  system. 
There  are  no  furnaces  in  the 
building  and  all  warmth  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  machines,  lights,  and 
body  heat  of  the  staff.  The  sys¬ 
tem,  still  in  its  balancing  stages, 
kept  the  huge  building  comfort¬ 
able  during  the  snowy  weather. 


Snowflakes,  lots  of  them,  fes¬ 
tooned  the  Christmas  weekend 
move  of  Vancouver’s  two  news¬ 
papers,  the  SuH  and  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  when  they  entered  their 
new  quarters  in  the  plant  con¬ 
structed  by  Pacific  Press 
Limited. 

In  spite  of  the  unexpected 
snowfall,  the  big  move  was  com¬ 
pleted  16  hours  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule  and  first  editions  of  both 
came  out  on  time. 


papers 

Months  of  pre-planning  by  a 
Move  Co-ordinating  Committee, 
under  Sun  Advertising  Manager  production  until  18  Goss  units  petitive  and  occupy  areas  at 

John  Toogood,  resulted  in  a  are  moved  from  the  old  Press  opposite  ends  of  each  floor.  A  wnUrCII  ropGr  rldCGS 

minimum  of  confusion.  Room.  The  Hoe  color  comic  press  common  library  separates  the  I  ardo  Droce  OfflAf 

Linotypes  and  stereo  equip-  is  also  slated  for  a  later  move,  two  editorial  departments.  'o* 

ment  had  to  he  lowered  from  the  Pacific  Press  production  an-  Featured  in  many  depart-  Huntington,  Ind. 

6th,  7th  and  8th  floors  of  the  old  alyst,  Glen  Smith,  who  served  ments  throughout  the  huge  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  national 
Sun  Tower.  Holes  had  to  be  as  Toogood’s  assistant,  said  it  building  is  wall-to-wall  carpet.  Catholic  weekly  newspaper,  has 
knocked  in  the  walls  of  the  build-  took  only  12  minutes  to  unload  The  classified  Phone  Room,  placed  the  largest  single  order 
ing  so  that  an  elongated  mobile  and  position  each  linecaster.  where  40  phone  girls  work,  is  for  Urbanite  offset  press  equip- 
crane  could  lower  the  machinery  The  plant  provides  the  latest  the  last  word  in  efficient  comfort,  ment  ever  received  by  the  Goss 
to  flat-bed  trucks.  in  production  facilities  for  the  Walls,  including  corridors.  Company  of  Chicago. 

At  the  new  plant,  machinery  morning  Province  and  the  eve-  boast  attractive  color  schemes.  The  order  consists  of  22  print- 
was  brought  in  on  the  north  ning  Sun.  The  1,200  employes,  The  long  walls  of  the  press  room  ing  units,  two  folders  and  a 
side  of  the  building  and  all  office  formerly  operating  out  of  widely  are  divided  into  wide  panels  of  Suburban  jaw-type  folder, 
equipment  on  the  south  side,  scattered  departments  in  four  vari-colored  tile,  even  including  The  54-year-old  newspaper’s 
Composing  and  stereo  equipment  separate  buildings,  now  enjoy  white.  present  circulation  of  about 

was  lifted  by  a  crane  operator  the  smooth  work-flow  of  the  Ed  Benson,  general  manager  900,000  is  comprised  of  a  na- 

to  its  new  third  floor  location.  close-knit  operation.  of  Pacific  Press  Limited,  ex-  tional  edition  and  numerous 

Nine  new  Goss  press  units.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  pressed  his  pleasure  at  the  open-  regional,  or  diocesan  papers.  A 

manufactured  in  Preston,  Eng-  w’ill  run  between  $13  and  $14  ing  of  the  new  plant,  but  indi-  substantial  part  of  the  run  con- 
land,  had  already  been  installed  million.  cated  that  the  flood  of  requests  sists  of  printing  and  folding  the 

in  the  new  Press  Room.  They  Publication  departments  of  the  from  the  public  for  plant  tours  regional  papers  in  combination 

will  handle  part  of  the  daily  two  newspapers  are  strictly  com-  would  be  met  only  after  all  con-  with  the  national  edition. 


Now  home  of  Pacific  Press  Limited 


WILL  SJE£  THEM  IN  ACTION 


Men  of  decision— production  executives  like  yourself— 
will  want  to  see  the  new  superior  controlled  quality  of 
Beveridge  Mats  for  this  year.  By  seeing  these 
A  Beveridge  Mats  in  action,  you  quickly  determine 
^whether  these  economical,  high  quality  mats  are 
suitable  for  your  operation.  Don't  wait!  Make  a  de¬ 
cision  now  to  call  us  for  an  in-plant  demonstration. 


For  Newspapers  — 
Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates  — 
Beveridge  “500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
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Production  Monitor 
For  Tape  Operations 

A  production  monitor  for 
tape-f^  linecasting’  machines 
has  just  been  announced  by 
Portage  Newspaper  Supply 
(Akron,  Ohio). 

Called  the  MEMO  Monitor, 
the  unit  clamps  onto  the  line¬ 
casting  unit  or  may  be  located 
100  feet  away.  It  is  priced  at 
$450. 

The  Monitor  signals  the  ma¬ 
chinist  immediately  upon  ma¬ 
chine  stoppage  and  its  solid  state 
circuitry  “locks  in”  a  light  which 
pinpoints  source  of  the  break¬ 
down. 

In  addition  to  aiding  the  ma¬ 
chinist,  the  Memo  Monitor  main¬ 
tains  a  constant  time  production 
record. 

It  produces  its  own  tape,  em¬ 
ploying  two  styli,  telling  the 
production  manager: 

1.  When  the  breakdown  oc¬ 
curred 

2.  Where  the  breakdown  oc¬ 
curred 

3.  How  long  it  took  to  repair 

4.  Total  production  time  of 
the  machine  per  shift. 


SET  FOR  OFFSET — By  late  summer,  the  Seymour  (Ind.) 
Daily  Tribune  plans  to  be  in  its  new  building  which 
has  bean  designed  for  offset  printing  operations.  The 
8,200-circulation  daily  has  a  Goss  Urbanite  press,  with 


a  three-color  unit,  on  order.  The  newsprint  warehouse 
will  be  in  two  sections — an  unheated  one  for  general 
storage  and  one  with  temperature  and  humidity  control 
for  a  week's  supply  of  paper. 


Intersetter  Designed 
For  Web  Offset  Press 

Web  offset  preprinted  reels 
can  be  fed  back  into  the  original 
web  offset  presses  with  an  inter¬ 
setter  installation  designed  by  a 
British  firm,  Strachan  &  Hen- 
shaw  Ltd.,  Bristol. 

The  installation,  basically  an 
intersetter  and  rewind  unit,  in¬ 
creases  the  scope  of  existing 
printing  facilities,  says  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  having  the  effect  of 
adding  up  to  four  printing 
presses. 

During  normal  down  time, 
reels  of  paper  can  be  fully  pre¬ 
printed  in  one  color  or  up  to 
four  colors  on  both  sides  of  the 
web  and  rewound.  During  the 
production  run,  these  reels  are 
mounted  in  the  unwind/rewind 
stand  and  run  directly  into  the 
folder  ■via  the  intersetter.  Any 
page  position  can  be  handled. 
The  intersetter  can  also  feed 
partially  preprinted  webs  into 
a  press  unit  for  subsequent  over¬ 
printing. 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Location  and  availability  of  a  newspaper  plant  can  be  an 
important  asset  to  the  publishing  company,  James  P.  Brown, 
editor  of  the  Ypsilanti  Press,  has  become  convinced  since 
the  paper’s  move  to  a  $500,000  building. 

The  move  and  rebuilding  of  presses,  which  was  completed 
early  this  winter,  marked  the  first  time  since  fire  destroyed 
most  of  the  former  building  on  March  22,  1964,  that  all 
operations  have  been  under  the  same  roof. 

“Circulation  has  moved  ahead  by  nearly  1,000  subscribers 
since  we  went  into  the  new  quarters  and  is  now  13,500,”  Mr. 
Brown  said.  “Part  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  prominent 
location  we  have  near  the  downto’wn  area  and  the  fact  that 
our  sign  can  be  seen  for  several  blocks. 


Newspaper  Printer 
Using  New  Vanguard 

Albuquekque,  N.  M. 

Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  Southwest’s 
pioneer  offset  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  operations,  celebrated  its 
sixth  birthday  recently  by 
moving  into  a  new  plant  with  a 
five-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard 
Model  22  press. 

The  plant’s  10,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  allows  complete 
integration  of  the  company’s 
mechanical,  business,  editorial 
and  advertising  oflSces,  plus  1700 
square  feet  for  paper  storage. 

NPC,  founded  in  1960  by  E.  J. 

Lewis,  its  present  president  and 
publisher,  publishes  five  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Albuquerque 
area.  In  addition,  it  contracts  Sta-Hi/Koebau  Company  has 
for  printing  of  newspapers  and  appointed  Eugene  F,  Keegan  as 
circulars.  Eastern  Sales  Representative. 


The  Press  building,  formerly  an  auto  agency,  was  almost 
completely  rebuilt.  It  has  some  25,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

The  exterior  is  green  aggregate  with  white  marble  panels 
and  except  for  a  small  mezzanine  where  photo  rooms  and 
the  employes  lunchroom  are  located  all  operations  are  on 
one  floor. 

All  departments  have  separate  offices.  Editorial  copy  flow 
is  arranged  so  that  news  and  city  desks,  wire  service  and 
tape  machines,  perforators  and  proofreaders  and  news  tyi)e- 
setting  machines  are  located  within  40  feet  of  each  other. 
On  the  advertising  side,  the  dispatch  room  has  a  pass-through 
window  to  the  desk  of  the  composing  room  ad  markup  man. 

Prior  to  the  fire  the  Press  had  24-page  and  16-page  Duplex 
tubular  press  units.  The  16-pager  was  expanded  to  24  and 
moved  to  the  new  building.  "The  other  press  was  dismantled 
and  rebuilt  and  the  paper  now  has  a  48-page  capacity.  New 
General  Electric  drives  were  purchased  for  each  press. 
Additional  type-setting  machines  were  installed,  irtcreasing 
capacity  of  the  composing  room  about  30  percent.  The  mail 
room  was  completely  re-equipped  and  all  new  furniture  was 
purchased  for  the  offices. 

The  Press  is  one  of  eight  Booth  Newspapers. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 


william  GInsbarg — Comulting  Enginaar  •  Harald  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginibarg  PE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
Industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 
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at  KUDiwiSMEK  tor  rebruary 


Test  yourself: 

Use  the  space  inside  this  square  to  list  everything 
you  can  think  of  that  is  not  carried — at  one  time  or 
another— by  truck  ...  If  you  need  more  space,  you’re 
exceptional! 


AI\/IE  FRIG  AIM  j^^l^TFRLJGKirsIG  I IM  D  LJ  STFR  Y 


Thm  SA/hmmlm  tttmc 


AMERICAN  TRUCKINQ  ASSCXTIATIONS.  INC,  WASMINGTC3N.  D.C.  SCX33B 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A  Look  at  Education 
— The  Pro  On  Down 


supply.  session  of  the  picture 

Enrollment  would  be  limited  for  the  workshop, 
to  those  actively  working  for  Saturday  morning — “the  pic- 
college  publications,  those  on  ture  vignette,”  a  discussion  of 
the  college  publication  staff  in  what  to  look  for  in  a  picture 
an  editorial  capacity  or  those  situation;  elements  of  a  pic- 
with  a  serious  interest  in  news  ture;  planning  the  shooting  ses- 
photogrraphy.  A  suggested  limit  sion;  rapport  with  the  subject, 
on  enrollment  was  15  per  semi-  and  other  shooting  fundameo- 
nar.  tals. 

The  short  course  would  begin  Late  Saturday  morning  (10 
on  a  Friday  evening  with  an  in-  a.m.)  —  enrollees  would  be 


project 


team  members  and  students.  A  sion  with  film  to  be  in  by  Noon, 
coffee  hour  would  be  provided  Early  Saturday  afternoon— 
by  the  host  college.  a  “how  to”  session  of  film  de- 

Saturday  would  be  devoted  veloping  and  print  making  tech- 
to  formal  instruction,  guidance  niques;  available  light  and 
and  shooting  sessions  during  flash ;  how  to  make  the  most 
which  the  students  would  get  out  of  available  equipment, 
into  the  “work”  aspects  of  the  Late  Saturday  afternoon — a 
workshop.  “who  are  you  shooting  for”  dis- 

IPPA  left  Sunday  open,  if  the 

necessarj’,  for  an  informal  P“=t“re;  suitable  pictures  for 
closer  to  the  short  course.  publications;  printing 

processes. 

IPPA  reminded  the  collets  Saturday  evening — a  critique 
that  weekends  available  for  qJ  g^ot  by  workshop- 

short  courses  depended  on  the  pers;  slides  and  commentary  of 
availability  of  the  press  pho-  pictures  shot  by  IPPA  mem- 
tographers.  Colleges  planning  bers, 

to  sponsor  such  sessions  were  Sunday — w'rap-up  of  the  ses- 

told  to  keep  in  mind  that  spe-  gion. 

cial  weekends  such  as  big  foot-  ippA  advised  each  college 
ball  games  would  require  most  that  the  seminars  would  be 
photographers  to  be  on  duty  tailored  to  meet  the  various  in- 
for  their  newspapers.  dividual  needs  of  each  campus. 

Tentative  Schedule  “Caravan”  was  held 

at  the  State  College  of  Iowa, 

The  tentative  schedule  of  an  Cedar  Falls,  where  the  students 
IPPA  “College  Caravan”  week-  were  charg^  $3  by  the  college 
end  would  look  like  this:  attending  the  lectures. 

Friday  evening  —  informal  Three  IPP.\  members  went 
get-together  and  critique  of  pho-  up  to  Cedar  Falls  for  the  week- 
tographs  and  publications  by  end  of  Nov.  12  (one  was  al- 
the  short  course  staff.  Enrollees  (Continued  on  page  70) 


Late  last  year,  the  Iowa  Press  this  premise,  the  IPPA  “Col- 
Photographers  Association  lege  Caravan”  was  born, 
looked  around  for  some  way  to 

accomplish  a  two-fold  purpose:  llonate  ime 

help  collegiate  photo  and  edi-  IPPA  members  would  donate 
torial  staffs  communicate  more  their  time  to  the  “College  Cara- 
effectively  through  the  medium  van.”  The  host  college,  in  turn 
of  photography;  encourage  would  provide  sleeping  quarters 
those  with  exceptional  promise  and  meals  to  a  visiting  three- 
in  news  photography  to  go  into  man  IPPA  short  course  team 
the  field  professionally.  From  IPPA  would  charge  no  regis- 


IMAGE  MAKING — Donald  K.  Woolley,  Iowa  Preu  Photographers 
Associetion  "College  Caravan"  short  course  staffer  and  assistant 
professor  in  photojournalism  at  the  University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism,  tells  students  to  "put  IMAGEination  in  your  pictures" 
during  a  lecture  to  photographers  and  editors  at  the  State  College 
of  Iowa,  Cedar  Falls,  Nov.  12-13,  1965. 


LIGHTING — Richard  Boulware,  "College  Caravan"  short  course 
staffer  and  chief  photographer  for  the  University  of  Iowa  Photo 
Service,  makes  a  point  during  his  discuuion  on  lighting  for  students 
at  the  State  College  of  Iowa. 
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Buy  a  Kodak  expert? 


You  do,  you  know,  every  time  you 
buy  a  Kodak  product.  Some  photog¬ 
raphers  think  that  the  assistance  of 
Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representatives 
is  reason  enough  for  buying  Kodak 
materials.  The  knowledge  plus  skill 
brought  to  your  problems  by  these 
men  is  a  real  guarantee  of  product 
performance. 


These  TSRs  are  also  distribution  ex¬ 
perts.  They  work  with  your  Kodak 
dealer  to  see  to  it  that  he  has  ample 
stocks  against  your  particular  needs— 
and  to  see  that  the  dealer's  people 
are  well  informed  about  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  methods.  This  kind  of  spe¬ 
cial  aid  is  also  included  in  the  price 
of  Kodak  products. 


Add  this  expert  help  to  the  quality 
and  repeatability  of  Kodak  products, 
and  you've  got  the  most  economical 
package  you  can  buy.  More  for  your 
money  than  anywhere  else. 
Professionally, 
you  can’t  afford 
less. 


Kodak 


i 

i 

( 

( 
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In  addition  to  Beme  Ketchum, 
photographer  for  the  College 
Relations  Office  at  the  State 
College  of  Iowa,  the  rest  of  the 
IPPA  seminar  faculty  consisted 
of: 

Gordon  Harding,  IPPA  presi¬ 
dent  from  the  Dubuque  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Grinnell  College,  former¬ 
ly  a  feature  writer,  photogra¬ 
pher  and  later  chief  photogfi-a- 
pher  for  the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa) 
Messenger. 

Donald  K.  Woolley,  IPPA  ed¬ 
ucation  committee  chairman  and 
assistant  professor  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 


low'a  City.  He  had  majored  in 
photojournalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  was  formerly  an  editor 
of  weekly  and  semi  -  weekly 
newspapers  in  Pennsylvania; 
formerly  chief  photographer  for 
the  International  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment;  and  once  taught  at  Ste¬ 
phens  College. 

Richard  Boulware,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  University  of 
Iowa  Photo  Serv’ice.  A  former 
photographer  for  Naval  Intel¬ 
ligence,  he  had  studied  four 
years  at  the  Art  Center  School, 
Los  Angeles;  was  once  a  chief 
photographer  for  Hughes  Air¬ 
craft;  a  former  member  of  the 
Hollywood  Foreign  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  and  had  covered  as¬ 
signments  for  Paris-Match  and 
Paris-Joumal. 

As  IPPA  suspected  when  set¬ 
ting  up  the  program,  once  the 
sessions  got  underway  at  the 
State  College  of  Iowa,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  intended  to  be  covered 
was  beyond  many  of  those  stu- 


low'a  City.  He  had  majored  in  dents  present.  This  was  partly 
PhfitOlFt'ODh'V  photojournalism  at  the  Univer-  due  to  limited  equipment  and 

.  O*  **^**«'  sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour-  darkroom  facilities. 

(Continued  from  page  68)  nalism;  was  formerly  an  editor  The  program  was  changed  to 

- gf  ^-eekly  and  semi  -  weekly  accommodate  those  attending 

ready  employed  th^e).  In  at-  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania;  with  heavier  emphasis  being 

tendance  were  17  students  formerly  chief  photographer  for  placed  on  picture  content  and 
w’hose  interest  ranged  from  pic-  the  International  Shoe  Com-  picture  editing  and  less  on  the 
ture  editing  to  actual  photogra-  pany  public  relations  depart-  technical  side  of  news  photog- 
phy  for  the  campus  newspaper  ment;  and  once  taught  at  Ste-  raphy. 

and  yearbook.  phens  College.  However,  individual  sessions 

The  Team  Richard  Boulware,  chief  pho-  were  held  with  those  students 

tographer  for  the  University  of  interested  in  improving  lighting 
dition  to  Beme  Ketchum,  Iowa  Photo  Service.  A  former  and  darkroom  skills. 

•apher  for  the  College  photographer  for  Naval  Intel-  The  IPPA  tried  to  mix  the 
ns  Office  at  the  State  ligence,  he  had  studied  four  best  of  the  famed  “University 

of  Iowa,  the  rest  of  the  years  at  the  Art  Center  School,  of  Missouri  Photo  Workshop” 

eminar  faculty  consisted  Los  Angeles;  was  once  a  chief  and  the  National  Press  Photog- 
photographer  for  Hughes  Air-  raphers  Association  “Flying 
m  Harding,  IPPA  presi-  craft;  a  fomier  member  of  the  Short  Course.”  Some  of  the  top- 
x>m  the  Dubuque  Tele-  Hollywood  Foreign  Press  As-  ics  covered  in  this  first  “Cara- 
ierald.  He  was  a  gradu-  sociation;  and  had  covered  as-  van”  were: 

Srinnell  College,  former-  signments  for  Paris-Match  and  “Sex,  Simple  Simon  and  Your 
iature  writer,  photogra-  Paris-Joumal.  Editor” — Gordon  Harding, 

id  later  chief  photogi-a-  As  IPPA  suspected  when  set-  “Making  Mountains  Out  of 
r  the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  ting  up  the  program,  once  the  Molehills  and  Vice  Versa” 
ger.  sessions  got  underway  at  the  (cropping  and  scaling) — Donald 

Id  K.  Woolley,  IPPA  ed-  State  College  of  Iowa,  it  be-  Woolley. 

committee  chairman  and  came  apparent  some  of  the  ma-  “The  Future  Lies  Ahead/ 
it  professor  in  journal-  terial  intended  to  be  covered  Where  to  Go  For  Career  Infor- 
the  University  of  Iowa,  was  beyond  many  of  those  stu-  mation  on  News  Photograph” — 

Dick  Boulware. 

Students  were  assigned  a  pic¬ 
ture  story  on  a  campus  indi¬ 
vidual — one  who  couldn’t  be  a 
student  and  who  had  to  have 
reader  interest.  Students  were 
given  film  and  two  hours  shoot¬ 
ing  time. 

Beme  Ketchum,  the  host  pho¬ 
tographer,  processed  the  film 
and  made  up  contact  sheets.  On 
the  final  night  of  the  course,  the 
contacts  were  shown  to  the 
group  with  criticism  from  the 
staff  and  comment  from  the  au¬ 
dience.  The  IPPA  members 
thought  this  was  probably  the 
most  effective  part  of  the  day- 
and-one-half  short  course. 

Another  effective  part  of  the 
program  was  the  question-and- 
answer  session  provided  during 
part  of  the  workshop.  Students 
were  requested  to  submit  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  staff  at  the  start  of 
the  workshop  to  guide  program 
planning.  A  formal  question- 
and-answer  session  was  held  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Flexibility  a  Key 

Although  original  plans  were 
for  the  workshop  to  continue 
through  Sunday  morning,  the 
staff  felt  that  sufficient  material 
had  been  covered  to  end  the 
workshop  on  Saturday  night. 
The  day  -  and  -  one  -  half  had 
taught  the  IPPA  members  that 
the  key  to  future  seminars  was 
flexibility. 

Prof.  Woolley  put  it  this  way: 
“Had  we  stuck  to  the  original 
plan  the  weekend  would  have 
been  a  disaster.  By  changing 
the  program  to  meet  the  needs 
APPROACH— Gordon  Harding,  prasidant  of  IPPA  and  a  photog-  interests  of  those  attending 
raphar  for  tha  Dubuqua  (Iowa  Talagraph-Harald,  right,  dis-  helped  more  than 

cusses  the  picture  philosophy  with  students  attending  the  "College  discouraged  the  student  photog- 
Caravan”  $hort  coursa  at  tha  Stata  Collaga  of  Iowa.  raphers  and  editors.” 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Gordon  Harding  added:  “Per¬ 
haps  w’e  learned  as  much  about 
conducting  short  courses  as  the 
students  did  about  news  photo?- 
raphy.” 

Dick  Boulware  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  some  of  the  talent  dis¬ 
played  on  the  campus  and  of¬ 
fered  that  the  entire  program 
was  a  success  “if  we  found  only 
one  good  potential  news  pho¬ 
tographer  for  our  profession.” 

Most  surprising  to  the  staff¬ 
ers  was  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  attending  wffio  had  pre¬ 
viously  limited  their  work 
purely  to  picture  editing,  dis¬ 
played  talent  when  given  a 
camera,  some  direction  and  a 
serious  project  on  which  to 
work.  A  couple  of  the  students 
who  had  never  used  an  adjust¬ 
able  camera  before  brought 
back  good  imaginative  pictures 
and,  the  seminar  staff  hopes, 
will  be  encouraged  to  work  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  field. 

Different  IPPA  members  are 
now  conducting  “College  Cara¬ 
vans”  around  the  state  of  Iowa, 
with  one  “veteran”  along  on 
each  workshop  weekend.  (Iowa 
colleges  and  universities  inter¬ 
ested  in  sponsoring  the  work¬ 
shop  on  their  campus  can  con¬ 
tact  Prof.  Woolley  at  the  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Iowa.) 

The  IPPA  “Caravans”  are 
only  a  small  part  of  a  much 
larger  picture  of  activities  on 
many  college  campuses  and 
within  many  professional  news 
photography  groups.  The  high 
school  contests,  the  college  field 
work,  the  association  with  the 
top  professionals  indicates  a 
growing  interest  in  creating  the 
qualified  news  photographers  of 
tomorrow. 

One  need  only  to  look  at  the 
caliber  of  newspaper  photo 
work  shown  in  E&P  over  the 
past  few  years  and  to  learn  the 
backgrounds  of  the  young  men 
producing  this  work  to  realize 
that  photojournalism  education 
is  paying  off  in  superior  photo¬ 
journalism. 


New  Dean  of  School 

Philadelphu 
Albert  J.  Caplan,  recently  re¬ 
tired  president  of  the  brokerage 
firm  of  Charles  A.  Taggart  & 
Co.,  began  his  duties  Feb.  1  as 
the  director  of  the  Charles  Mor¬ 
ris  Price  School  of  Advertising 
and  Journalism  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club.  A  graduate  of 
Temple  University,  Mr.  Caplan’s 
business  background  includes,  in 
addition  to  investments  and 
securities,  publishing  and  editing 
the  South  Jersey  News,  adver¬ 
tising  production  and  account 
servicing. 
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IT  you  ^ 
own  a 

Nikon  F 


you  have  more  than  30  interchangeable  Nikkor  lenses  to  choose  from; 

14  interchangeable  viewing  screens;  4  interchangeable  finders;  2  electric  motor  drives; 
copy  and  closeup  equipment;  macro  and  photomicrographic  attachments;  filters; 
flash  units;  cases;  film  cassettes,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  other  accessories. 

You  have  all  of  this  at  your  command,  to  draw  upon  and  use,  whether  you 
obtained  your  Nikon  F  today,  yesterday  or  seven  years  ago. 

If  you  are  earnestly  considering  the  creative  possibilities  of  photography, 
ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Nikon  F.  For  details,  write: 


Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  Distributed  in  Canada  by  Anglophoto,  Ltd. 


SYNDICATES 


portant  with  the  trivial,  he  twr  •« 

wrote:  bheffer  Writes 

“  ‘I  am  inclined  to  go  along  ^ 

with  him  on  Viet  Nam,’ a  thinker  CrOSStVOVd' 

will  say,  ‘but  I  don’t  have  much  •' 

faith  in  the  diplomatic  sensitiv-  QO  Vdtnwo 

ity  of  any  one  who  would  serve  ■*  OO  M  eUPS 
barbecued  spareribs  at  the 

White  House.’  ”  Eugene  Shetfer,  who  has  com- 

^  ^  ^  posed  a  daily  crossword  puzzle 

feature  for  King  Features  Syn- 
Dr.  Dudley  White  dicate  for  38  years,  retired  as 

Wrltp>R  Ahniit  Heart  director  of  the  Maison  Fran- 

W  rites  AOOUt  Heart  Columbia  University 

“Hearts  and  Husbands’’  is  the  and  was  honored  by  his  col- 
title  of  a  three-part  series  being  leagues. 

distributed  by  Newspaper  En-  Mr.  Sheffer,  one  of  the  world’s 
terprises  Association  for  release  foremost  puzzle  authorities,  will 
beginning  Feb.  15.  continue  to  supply  his  cross- 

Written  by  the  noted  cardi-  word  compositions  to  KFS  for 
ologist.  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  distribution  to  more  than  165 
of  Boston,  the  series  is  aimed  at  newspapers.  The  61-year-old 
women,  who  Dr.  White  believes  scholar  and  Francophile  plans 
play  a  strategic  role  in  mount-  to  write  and  travel  in  Europe, 
ing  counterattack  against  heart  He  will  return  to  Columbia  in 
disease  on  the  home  front.  the  Fall  to  teach  an  undergradu- 

The  series  points  out  a  num-  ate  course  in  French, 
ber  of  ways  wives  can  help  pro¬ 
long  their  husbands’  lives  and  ]|||||||||||||i|{|||{|||{|||||||{||||||||||||||Miiiiiim^^^^^^^ 
diminish  the  threat  of  heart 
disease. 


Charles  McDowell  Jr. 


ate 

URB.4N  DILEMMAS  etlteUCeS 

With  the  appointment  of  Rob-  . . 

ert  C.  Weaver  as  first  head  of  j^hn  Higgins,  president  of 
the  cabinet-level  Department  of  ^^e  Ledger  Syndicate,  reports 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop-  something  of  a  record  in  a 
ment  and  the  proposed  federal  whirlwind  sale-promotion-publi- 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  de-  cation  in  one  weekend.  He  sold 
signed  to  transform  city  slums  syndicate’s  new  comic  strip 
into  livable  neighborhoods,  the  “Frank  &  Ernie”  to  the  Cincin- 
new  book  “Dilemmas  of  Urban  (Ohio)  Enquirer  late  on  a 

America”  by  Secretary  Weaver  Friday  afternoon.  Its  first  re¬ 
takes  on  special  interest.  lease  was  scheduled  for  the  fol- 

In  this  volume  published  by  losing  Monday. 

Harvard  University  Press,  Mr.  “Then  Enquirer  people  wanted 
Weaver  examines  three  contro-  ^e  with  us  on  opening  day,” 
versial  asp^ts  of  the  urban  Higgins.  “Fortunately, 

renewal  problem.  These  include  j  ^ad  glossy  proofs  of  promo- 
new  trends  in  suburban  living,  ^th  me  and  they  en- 

including  the  creation  of  new  from  these  and  promoted 

towns,  functions  of  urban  re-  ^ strip  heavily  on  page  one 
newal  and  the  problems  of  racial  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday.” 

Mr.  Higgins  said  “Frank  & 

For  newspaper  readers  “Dil-  Emie”  bowed  in  61  papers, 
emmas  of  Urban  America”  has 

been  condensed  into  six  parts  Robert  C.  Dille,  president  of 
by  Books  in  the  News,  Inc,,  National  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
newspaper  book  serial  service.  Chicago,  reports  that  Film 

Shows,  a  New  York  firm,  has 
acquired  motion  picture  and  tele- 
vision  production  rights  to  the 
Buck  Rogers  comic  strip.  Film 
^  g  M  Shows,  a  subsidiary  of  Vista 

Industries,  currently  is  distrib- 
^7  uting  the  original  Buck  Rogers 

serials  which  were  produced  by 
Universal  Films.  National  de- 
veloped  the  Buck  Rogers  comic 
strip  in  1929. 

Jerry  Robinson,  creator  of  two 
syndicated  cartoons,  “still  life” 
and  “Flubs  &  Fluffs,”  has  illus¬ 
trated  more  than  30  books 
during  his  career  and  two  more 
are  being  published  in  February 
— “Science  Teasers”  (Harper  & 
Row)  and  “Search  For  a  Living 
Fossil’ 


the  authority 
on  women’s  fashion 
tDomen’^  tOear 
now  syndicated  by  these 
great  publications 


The  Houston  PosTn& 


^ranrisTD  C^rsiidr 
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fbTHE  BOSTON  HERALD 
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Wouldn’t  your  women  readers 
welcome  the  word  from  WWD? 


IS 

coming! 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  7  EAST  12  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10003 
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Too  many  Americans 

may  be  sitting  themselves  to  death 


Modern  man,  according  to  a  description  published  by  the 
World  Health  Organization,  “is  gradually  becoming  a 
soft,  sedentary,  fat  creature  living  in  an  artificial  hothouse  at¬ 
mosphere.”  Mechanical  power  displaces  more  and  more 
human  muscle  use  at  work  as  well  as  at  play.  Even  many 
golfers  get  their  “exercise”  steering  a  golf  cart  these  days. 

There  is  still  some  dispute  about  how  important  physical 
exercise  is  in  developing  and  maintaining  good  health  in  the 
human  being,  but  an  increasing  number  of  health  experts  tend 
to  believe  that  the  human  body  does  require  a  certain  amount 
of  exercise,  daily  if  possible,  to  function  most  effectively  and 
efficiently. 

Americans  are  expressing  more  interest  in  being  physically 
fit.  The  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  has  reported  a 
substantial  gain  in  programs  aimed  chiefly  at  youth  fitness — 
through  the  schools  and  other  agencies  serving  the  young. 
This  is  resulting  in  marked  improvement  in  the  physical  skills 
of  the  young  people  exposed  to  these  programs. 

Fitness  should  be  a  family  affair 

While  parents  certainly  should  be  concerned  about  what  kind 
of  physical  education  teaching  is  done  in  the  schools,  develop¬ 
ing  a  fitness  program  is  not  something  that  should  be  left  to 
the  schools,  or  other  youth  agencies,  alone.  Like  so  many 
other  habits  the  young  acquire,  doing  those  things  that  help  to 
\  assure  physical  fitness  should  begin  early  in  life  in  the  home. 

Active  adults  can  set  a  good  pattern  for  children  to  follow. 

Physical  fitness  is  not  a  matter  of  buying  a  lot  of  high-priced 
exercise  equipment  to  install  in  the  home.  Exercise  in  fact,  is 
only  one  part  of  a  sound  physical  fitness  program.  Fitness 
does  not  mean  that  one's  muscles  must  bulge  like  those  of  a 
professional  wrestler. 

Fitness  requires  regular  exercise,  of  course,  but  it  also  de¬ 
pends  upon  eating  a  well  balanced  diet,  getting  adequate  rest, 
providing  for  adequate  medical  and  dental  care.  It  means, 
in  simple  terms,  maintaining  a  certain  amount  of  moderation 
and  balance  in  all  we  do— whether  we  refer  to  physical  in¬ 
activity  versus  activity,  food  intake  versus  energy  expendi¬ 
ture,  etc. 

Physical  Fitness  needs  more  promotion 

Dairy  farmer  members  of  the  American  Dairy  Association 
work  closely  with  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
— and  for  a  very  selfish  reason.  Dairy  foods  play  a  key  role  in 
1  a  well  balanced  diet,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  we're  very  much 

in  favor  of  any  program  that  promises  to  help  our  customers 
live  longer  and  happier  lives.  We  hope  you  feel  the  same  way 
and  that  you  will  increase  your  efforts  to  help  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  encourage  public  interest  in  this 
important  program. 

The  American  Dairy  Association  currently  offers,  at  no  cost 
to  the  public,  three  motion  pictures  which  promote  physical 
fitness.  All  are  16  mm.,  sound,  color  movies.  “The  Time  Of 
Our  Lives,”  which  is  designed  to  motivate  audiences — young 
and  old  alike— to  be  interested  in  fitness,  and  “The  World  Is 


Schol  lander,  the  young  swimmer  who  won  four  Olympic  gold 
medals  in  Tokyo,  narrates  a  4Vi  minute  movie  on  “Physical 
Fitness"  in  which  he  outlines  the  ABC's  of  fitness.  For  details 
on  any  of  these  movies,  contact  the  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Several  booklets  promoting  physical  fitness  are  also  offered 
by  the  American  Dairy  Association  which  will  make  quanti¬ 
ties  available  to  any  medium  which  may  want  to  promote  them 
to  the  public.  The  booklets  include  “Family  Feeding  For  Fit¬ 
ness  And  Fun,”  “Time  Out  For  Sports,”  and  “The  World 
Is  One." 

The  full  story  should  be  told 

Interest  in  physical  fitness  is  growing — but  not  fast  enough  to 
avoid  the  possibility  that  many  Americans  may,  indeed,  be 
sitting  themselves  to  death.  People  need  guidance  in  develop¬ 
ing  sound  family  physical  fitness  programs.  Advice  should 
stress  all  the  factors  involved — well  balanced  diets,  plenty  of 
the  right  kind  of  exercise,  getting  enough  rest,  etc.  Emphasiz¬ 
ing  only  one  factor  of  a  fitness  program  won't  do  the  job. 

Many  people  are  confused  these  days,  for  example,  about 
what  a  well  balanced  diet  is.  Food  faddists  and  quacks  mis¬ 
lead  many  people.  Yet  planning  an  adequate  diet  is  not  difficult 
if  people  follow  the  Daily  Food  Guide  nutritionists  have 
developed. 

The  Daily  Food  Guide  advises  people  to  select  their  foods 
from  four  major  groups:  (1)  Milk  and  other  dairy  foods;  (2) 
Meats,  fish,  poultry,  eggs;  (3)  Fruits  and  vegetables;  (4) 
Breads  and  cereals.  The  foods  are  grouped  according  to  the 
kinds  of  nutrients  they  provide. 

The  following  table  provides  an  example  of  how  one  of 
these  four  food  groups  fits  into  the  well  balanced  diet.  The 
table  shows  the  approximate  percentages  of  the  Recommended 
Daily  Dietary  Allowances  (suggested  by  the  Food  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Board,  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council)  supplied  for  each  age-sex  group  by  the  quantity  of 
milk  indicated: 


Piolein 

Calcium 

Vitamin  A 

Riboflavin 

Thiamine 

Calories 

Adult  Woman 
(2  glasses) 

30% 

72% 

14% 

64% 

18% 

16% 

Adult  Man 
(2  glasses) 

24% 

72% 

14% 

48% 

12% 

10% 

15-18  Year 

Old  Boy 
(4  glasses) 

^  42% 

100% 

28% 

84% 

23% 

19% 

15-18  Year 

Old  Girl 
(4  glasses) 

62% 

100% 

28% 

100% 

35% 

28% 

Helping  to  interpret  this  type  of  information  to  the  public  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  nation's  goal  of  increasing 
the  general  level  of  physical  fitness,  and  we  hope  you  will 
agree  that  more  effort  by  all  of  us  is  necessary. 


One,”  which  tells  the  story  of  U.  S.  athletes'  participation  in 
the  1966  Olympic  Games  and  which  urges  all  young  people 
to  do  their  best  to  be  physically  fit,  are  28  minutes  long.  Don 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 
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Here  Ficklen  Gives 
‘Keypeek’  At  News 


A  new  editorial  cartoon  in  an 
unusual  and  small  format  is 
briphteninp  new’spaper  pages 
and  amusing  readers. 

The  cartoon:  “Keypeek.” 

The  cartoonist:  Here  Ficklen. 

The  format:  One  column  by 
two  and  one-fourth  inches,  six 
times  a  w’eek. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  The  Ledger 
Syndicate,  Overseas  Press  Club, 
54  W.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10018. 

Speed  in  servicing  the  cartoon 
to  client  newspapers  will  be 
stressed  in  order  to  assure  that 
current  news  topics  can  be 
covered  currently. 

Dallas  News  Staff 

Creator  of  the  cartoon  is  Here 
Ficklen,  staff  cartoonist  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 
The  cartoon  will  be  drawm  daily, 
playing  heavily  on  the  day’s 
topics.  It  will  be  plated,  matted 


and  shipped  from  Dallas  to  client 
newspapers  within  a  matter  of 
hours,  according  to  John  W. 
Higgins,  president  of  the  Ledger 
Syndicate. 

“In  fact,  the  ink  won’t  be  dry 
on  the  cartoon  and  the  engraving 
will  still  be  warm  when  we  roll 
the  first  mat,”  Mr.  Higgins  said. 
“The  mats  will  be  rushed  to  the 
main  post  office  and  sent  air  mail 
or  air  mail  special  delivery,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  newspaper’s 
wishes.” 

“Keypeek”  is  the  joint  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Ledger’s  Peter 
Sheehan  and  Mr.  Ficklen. 

Nose  for  News 

“We  had  been  talking  to  Here 
about  another  feature  and  I 
mentioned  that  w’e  w’ere  looking 
for  a  one-column  editorial  car¬ 
toon,”  explained  Mr.  Sheehan. 
“The  idea  for  the  panel’s  format 
was  his  and  we  w'ere  in  business. 
He  is  a  great  and  tremendous 
pro.” 

Here  Ficklen  has  a  built-in 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  ISO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  dL  Publisher: 
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$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


Here  Ficklen 


nose  for  news  and  a  knack  for 
turning  this  into  a  sharp  pene¬ 
trating  cartoon.  He  is  backed 
up  by  25  years  of  solid  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  editorial  cartooning 
field  and  has  won  more  than  200 
major  awards. 

“I  received  the  first  request 


for  an  original  cartoon  from 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  away  back  in 
1947,”  recalled  Mr.  Ficklen. 
“Since  then  he  has  requested 
quite  a  few  and  I’ve  already  had 
one  request  from  the  White 
House  this  year.  In  the  last  10 
years.  I’ve  doubtless  sent  out 
more  than  a  thousand  originals 
to  Congressmen,  Senators,  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  just  plain  folks.  It’s  , 
a  funny  thing — Congressmen 
and  Senators  almost  always  will 
ask  for  the  most  unflattering 
ones.” 

“Keypeek”  derives  its  name 
from  being  drawn  in  the  shape 
of  a  keyhole  with  a  black  border 
outline  for  eye-catching  appeal. 
The  idea  is  that  it  is  an  inside 
peek  into  current  events  and  the 
news.  It’s  designed  for  page  one, 
indexes,  news  summaries, 
weather  boxes  or  editorial  pages. 

It  will  be  serviced  daily  with  two  ' 
weeks  of  backup  material  pro¬ 
vided  in  case  of  mail  breakdown. 

Mr.  Ficklen  is  married  to  a 
former  newspaperwoman  and 
they  have  three  children. 
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SYNDICATES 

‘The  Green  Berets’ 
Land  on  Comies  Page 

By  Ray  Erwin 
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Today’s  headlines  from  Viet 
Nam  and  other  world  hot  spots 
will  burst  with  dramatic  im¬ 
pact  and  intensity  onto  the  com¬ 
ics  pages  of  newspapers  in  a 
new  strip  portraying  the  U.  S. 
Army  Special  Forces. 

The  cartoon:  “Tales  of  the 
Green  Beret.” 

The  writer:  Robin  Moore. 

The  artist:  Joe  Kubert. 

The  format:  Daily  strips  and 
Sunday  color  page. 

The  release:  April  4. 

The  distributor :  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Entirely  new  adventures  of 
the  men  who  wear  the  green 
berets  are  depicted  in  the  new 
comic  strip.  Mr.  Moore  is  not 
rehashing  or  reworking  mate¬ 
rial  from  his  book,  “The  Green 
Berets,”  on  best-seller  lists  both 
as  hard-cover  and  paperback 
book,  published  last  June. 

Fields  of  Action 

An  intrepid  war  correspond¬ 
ent  takes  newspaper  readers 
where  the  action  is,  which  can 
mean  almost  any  place  on  earth ; 
fighting  in  Viet  Nam,  in  the  war 
on  narcotics,  in  the  war  on 
hunger,  disease  and  ignorance, 
in  the  race  to  the  moon. 

Every  trouble  spot  anywhere 
in  the  world  where  there’s  dan¬ 
ger  of  enemy  infiltration  or 
sabotage  is  a  potential  theater 
of  operations  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
Special  Forces.  Readers  will 
see  the  Green  Berets  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  South  America,  Eu¬ 
rope,  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
at  Cape  Kennedy. 

Meet  Robin  Moore 

Author-adventurer  Robin 
Moore  was  graduated  from  high 
school  in  World  War  II,  prompt¬ 
ly  volunteered  and  flew  a  tour 
of  combat  missions  over  Ger¬ 
many  with  the  8th  Air  Force. 
He  was  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard.  He  toured  Europe  on  spe¬ 
cial  assignments  for  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  and  was  for  a 
time  a  television  producer. 

He  resigned  (1961)  as  vice- 
president  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  for  the  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotels  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  writing.  He  wrote  a 
novel  (“Pitchman”)  and  a  non¬ 
fiction  account  of  Fidel  Cas¬ 


tro’s  guerrilla  campaign  (“The 
Devil  to  Pay”),  which  brought 
him  to  the  attention  of  the  then 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son  in  1962.  The  interest  the 
Vice  President  took  in  Mr. 
Moore’s  next  project — to  write 
a  novel  about  the  U.S.  Army 
Special  Services — made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  author  to  go 
through  the  actual  Special 
Forces  training. 

During  six  months  in  Viet 
Nam,  he  lived  with  and  fought 
alongside  the  Green  Berets 
through  some  of  the  most  bit¬ 
ter  moments  of  U.  S.  combat. 
He  never  made  a  move  without 
an  automatic  rifle,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  he  survived. 


Moore  Kubert 


His  proudest  possession  is  his 
own  green  beret,  which  was 
awarded  him  after  a  dangerous 
patrol  into  the  jungles  of  Viet 
Nam. 

After  his  return  home,  Mr. 
Moore  spent  several  days  in 
Washington  briefing  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and 
then  wrote  the  book,  “The  Green 
Berets.”  He  wrote  only  what  he 
personally  saw. 

Meet  Joe  Kubert 

Artist  Joe  Kubert  grew  up  in 
Brooklyn  and  attended  New 
York’s  High  School  of  Music 
and  Ai-t.  He  began  drawing  at 
the  age  of  four  and  drew  comic 
books  when  he  was  12.  Even 
during  a  two-year  hitch  in  the 
Army,  he  drew  a  comic  strip  for 
a  service  newspaper. 

Mr.  Kubert  is  an  insatiable 
hobbyist  —  swimming,  skiing, 
weight-lifting,  building  (he 
built  his  own  house),  trailer¬ 
traveling.  He  has  worked  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  spoken  be¬ 
fore  PTA  groups.  Lions,  Ki- 
wanis.  Rotary  clubs  and  other 
organizations. 

The  cartoonist  visited  Fort 
Bragg  in  North  Carolina  in 
quest  of  authentic  backgrounds 
for  “Tales  of  the  Green  Beret.” 

“Now  that  I’ve  seen  the  men 


themselves,  I  recognize  most  of 
them  from  the  book  Robin 
wrote,”  he  said.  “I  seemed  to  be 
meeting  old  friends.  Now  I  can 
draw  these  people.  They  are  no 
longer  vague  or  fictional  char¬ 
acters.  They  are  real. 

Visited  the  Men 

“And  their  eyes — that’s  what 
got  me,”  Mr.  Kubert  added. 
“I’ll  be  remembering  those  eyes 
whenever  I  draw  a  green  beret 
soldier.  I  saw  the  prototype  of 
Sgt.  Champ  Benton,  the  major, 
the  medics.  I  talked  to  the  men 
who  can  speak  three,  four  or 
more  languages  fluently,  I  wit¬ 
nessed  camaraderies  of  a  kind 
that  filled  me  with  a  sense  of 
awe  and  humility. 

“So  I  am  proud  to  be  the  man 
who  draws  these  Americans.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  give  read¬ 
ers  a  sense  of  the  special  quali¬ 
ties  of  these  proud  and  tough 
Americans  who  do  us  such 
honor.” 

*  *  « 

Lucius  Beebe 
Dies  Suddenly 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Lucius  Beebe,  63,  “This  Wild 
West”  columnist  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  Feature 
Syndicate,  died  suddenly  Feb. 
4  in  his  home  here. 

Mr.  Beebe  formerly  for  20 
years  was  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Triburee  and  during  the 
last  years  of  that  service  wrote 
a  cafe  society  column  called 
“This  New  York.”  He  was  a 
gourmet,  bon  vivant  and  rail¬ 
road  chronicler.  He  traveled  in 
his  private  Pullman  car  or  his 
Rolls-Royce  motor  car.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  books. 

After  he  left  New  York  to 
go  West,  Mr.  Beebe  and  his 
associate,  Charles  Clegg,  pub¬ 
lished  the  Territorial  Enter¬ 
prise  at  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  a 
paper  Mark  Twain  once  worked 
on,  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
reported  he  built  the  weekly  up 
to  a  national  circulation  of  7,000 
and  that  the  paper  eventually 
returned  20  percent  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  In  1960,  the  partners 
sold  one-third  of  their  interest 
in  the  paper. 


Richard  Nixon 
Writes  Monthly 
NANA  Articles 

Former  Vice  President  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Nixon  will  write  nine 
monthly  articles  for  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Sid  Goldberg,  NANA  editor, 
said  Mr.  Nixon  will  write  on  the 
issues  of  1966 — from  Viet  Nam 


Richard  M.  Nixon 

to  poverty  to  civil  rights — and 
offer  his  views  on  the  problems 
facing  America  and  the  world. 

Begins  March  6 

The  first  article  will  be  for  re¬ 
lease  Sunday,  March  6,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  ones  will  be  for  release 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  month, 
continuing  until  after  the 
November  elections. 

Now  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Nixon  will  be 
traveling  extensively  this  year 
and  will  be  stepping  up  his  activ¬ 
ities  in  support  of  Republican 
candidates  for  election  in 
November. 

As  a  former  Representative, 
Senator,  Vice  President  and 
Republican  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  Richard  Nixon  brings  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  insight 
to  the  articles  he  is  writing  for 
NANA,  Mr.  Goldberg  said.  The 
author  of  “Six  Crises”  will  write 
the  articles  from  New  York  and 
from  various  points  on  his 
travels. 
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Obituary 

Mark  Wateirs,  56,  former 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  reporter 
and  public  relations  man ;  Feb.  1. 

*  *  * 

Donat  Kavanagh,  69,  former 
news  editor  of  La  Pa  trie,  Mont¬ 
real;  Jan.  31. 

*  •  • 

Howard  W.  Hargrave,  53, 
tele^rraph  editor  of  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus;  Jan.  29. 

*  *  • 

Philip  Nelson,  48,  reporter 
for  Fairchild  Publications,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Jan.  25. 

«  «  * 

John  B.  Rardin,  56,  former 
Charleston  (Ill.)  publisher; 
Jan.  29. 

*  *  * 

William  R.  Grubb,  50,  public 
information  officer  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department;  former  news¬ 
paperman;  Jan.  25. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  Gannett,  74,  longtime 
book  reviewer  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  prior  to  retire¬ 
ment  in  1956;  reporter  for  the 
New  York  World  and  other 
newspapers  early  in  his  career; 
Feb.  3. 

*  *  * 

Harold  E.  Russell,  77, 
sports  cartoonist  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  before  he 
retired  in  1959;  Feb.  3. 

*  *  * 

C.  Joseph  Beauclerc,  62, 
copy  editor  for  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  and  Star  Weekly; 
first  Canadian  vicepresident  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild; 
Jan.  31. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Myers,  86,  a  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  of  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade;  Feb.  3. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


j  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 
'  appraisals  ftlR  estate,  tax. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
•  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  .South's  better  newspapers. 
r.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 
32401. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspaijers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Ariz.  Ph :  (AC  602  )  964-2431. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
!  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


I  ITs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
j  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinit. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
i  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  I 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase.  ! 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  346-3357. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WEI.L-ESTABLISHED  6-DAY  NEWSPAPER 
over  30,000  circulation.  Growing  met-  , 
ropolitan  area;  newspaper  establishetl  | 
over  50  years;  excellent  location,  facili-  j 
ties,  management;  profitable;  no  debt. 
Buyer  must  have  minimum  82  million 
cash.  Balance  10  years.  Owner  will  | 
correspond  only  with  financially  quali-  i 
fied  party.  No  brokers.  Box  1216,  Edi-  I 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press — fine  equipment — high  iratential. 
S40.0CO  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 


(XINTROLUNG  INTEREST  in  $65.- 
000  established  Florida  suburban  offset 
weekly.  Steady  growth.  Ideal  printing 
arrangement.  Unopposed  in  population 
e.xplosion  area.  With  or  without  man¬ 
agement.  Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  Weekly  group.  Gross  I 
880.000.  Price  $40,000.  Terras. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  $40,- 
000,  $15,000  down. 

3.  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  Offset 
weekly.  Gross  $75,000.  Price  $40,000. 
Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES  , 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd.  I 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028.  ' 


Newspapers  Wanted 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


VERNON  V.  PAINE  I 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service  ! 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712  I 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
I  in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant — profitable,  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable, 

I  minimum  working  capital  needed, 
i  Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  .\naheim, 

1  Calif.,  92805. 


WE  WILL  BUY  DAILY  OR  WEEELY  ! 
newspapers  and  trade  magazines  that  | 
are  losing  money.  Confidential.  Box  ! 
1292,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

MANAGEHl  WANTED  FOR  WEEKLY 
and  publication  and  job  printing  com¬ 
plex.  Profitable.  Profit-sharing-owner¬ 
ship  arrangement  for  good  man.  New 
$165,000  offset  plant. 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


PRINT  SHOP 

Part  interest  to  working  partner.  I’ll  ; 
put  in  all  capital.  (AC  313)  PA  2-2700.  ! 


David  E.  Altsieyer,  49,  sales 
group  supervisor  at  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  Inc.;  Feb.  7. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  E7a., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


Books  Out  Of  Print  Books 


OLT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  LOCATED 
H.  D.  Pedersen  Co.,  Box  116, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Engraving  Service 

FREE  -$3.00  ENGRAVING— FREE  j 
Up  to  20  sq.  in.  60  or  85  screen  un-  ‘ 
mounted  engraving  powderless  etched 
on  magnesium  metal  free  just  for  try-  i 
ing  our  FAST.  LOW-COST  engraving 
service.  1  col.  x  3  in.  halftone  costs  I 
only  95c.  8  hour  service.  Write  for  j 
free  price  list  to  CUT  RATE  CUTS,  I 
P.O.  Box  3379,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  33578. 


Fillers 


FILLiniS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  94101 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
^pert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  O>nveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas,  Texas  76202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  ^uth  and  S.W.  since  1900 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  timn  9  804  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  904:  2  9  $100; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  ksycd,  add  504 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Heip  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinos. 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1-35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOp  tor  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED;  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classilled  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  hy  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY.  4:30  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploxo  2-7050 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 


HOT  METAL  COMPUTER,  idiot  tape 
inte  ITS  tape ;  Model  5  ITS  equipp^ 
$3000;  Hammond  furnace,  pig;  mold, 
g-col.  caating;  box  $1500  ;  En-matic  for 
automatic  insertion  of  En  spaces  $175; 
Goss  mat  roller  $1000;  Elrod  Model  E 
$1500;  Stereo  saw  $150 ;  Flat  cast 
router  $."0 ;  8-col.  caster,  g;as  pot 
$1000;  Split  mag;azine8  $60  each:  Lino¬ 
type  metal  25c  per  lb.  312-HU  7-1400, 
Ext.  18. 

JUSTOWRITERS— 12  &  9  pt.  Galvin 
Completely  E>|uipped.  practically  new — 
$1000  below  list  price.  Delta  Printing. 
2320  Airline  Hiway,  Kenner,  La.  70062. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles  -  $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 


2  Ludlow  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs,  w/mats  (Send  for  List) 

1  E7ro<l — E  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Molds 
Vandercook  325  Proof  Press  25  x  27 
Vandercook  320  Proof  Press  20  x  27 
Vandercook  317  Proof  Press  16  x  27 
Hoe  Flat  Page  Router 
Model  5-8  &  31  Linotypes 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 
210  Elisabeth  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  966-0070 


F-4-4  SM  INTERTYPE  MIXER  for 
sale  Serial  23684.  Electric  pot.  quad- 
der,  saw,  feeder,  6  molds  to  48-pt. 
Fine  condition — priced  right  I  Norwalk 
Reflector,  Norwalk,  Ohio  44857.  Tel. 
(419)  662-4241. 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Ebcchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

INK  STORAGE  TANK— 2000  gal., 
complete  with  gauge,  pump  and  hoses. 
Nordmann  Ptg.  CJo.,  4210  (Chippewa 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63116.  Tel: 
(AC  314)  PR  3-3000. 


]  Presses  &  Machinery 


Available  Now! 

R.  HOE  SIMPLEX 

12/24  Page  capacity.  22%*  cut-off 
Roller  bearing  steel  cylinder 
Deck  type,  single  width 
Color  hump 
14  Folder 

3-Ton  pot  with  pneumatic  pump 
Pony  Autoplate 
Master  Sta-Hi  Scorcher 
Master  Sta-Hi  Router 
Goss  heavy  duty  mat  roller 
24  Stereotype  chases 

Press  is  12  years  old  < 

Can  be  seen 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071. 

N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX.  5-5458 

FOR  SALE  .  .  .  Goes  22-%*  cut-off 
webfed  3-unit  newspaper  press;  48 
pages  collect,  24  pages  straight  run; 
dual  end  roll  stands,  double  folder, 
double  balloon  formers,  CHine  Westing- 
I  house  control  panel;  100  HP  main  drive 
j  motor.  7i%  HP  inching  motor,  2  port- 
I  able  ink  fountains.  2  iK>rtable  drip 
fountains,  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor: 
paper  roll  dollies.  Price  of  $30,000  in¬ 
cludes  750  gal  ink  tank  with  pump ;  3- 
ton  stereo  metal  pot ;  Wood  pony  auto¬ 
plate,  Goss  Finishing  block,  misc.  parts 
and  gears.  Call  or  write:  William 
Austin.  Bus.  Mgr.,  Review  Pub.  Co., 
Inc.  P.O.  Box  1157,  Whittier.  Calif., 
90603.  (AC  213)  693-7771. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page.  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

4  UNIT  HOE— 22-3/4" 


Presses  &  Machinery 


1955  HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

6  Units — 1  CJolor  Cylinder — 3  Reverses 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers — Con¬ 
veyor  AC  Unit  Drives — Web  Break  De¬ 
tectors — Sheet  Severing — Reels  and  Pas¬ 
ters— Trackage  and  Turntables. 

Available  March  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Model  2/1,  year  1930 

i  Standard  Folder 

’/2  Pago  Delivery 
4  Page  Section 
Color  Fountain,  etc. 

I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

i  420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
1  (AC  201)  MU  5-4774 


i  COLOR  HUMP  OR  UNIT  for  Goss 
I  H.S.L.C.,  never  in  production.  Roller 
:  bearings  narrow  clips.  Steel  cylinder,  ; 
I  chain  ink  drive.  23-^"  cut-off.  reverse 
!  gearing.  End  of  press  overhead  frame 
\  if  wanted.  Angle  bars,  driven  slitter  ' 
I  and  drag  rollers.  Will  run  with  bay  j 
window.  Wayne  Dispatch,  Wayne, 
Mich.  48184.  Phone:  PA  2-2700. 


15%  DISCOUNT  on  Photo-Lathes.  New 
in  June.  One  color  machine  new  $4,000. 
One  standard,  $3,750.  Will  sell  one  now 
for  immediate  delivery  and  the  other 
for  delivery  in  July  1966,  with  deposit 
to  hold.  Both  now  in  operation.  (loing 
offset.  W.  J.  Missett.  Publisher,  Cas¬ 
per,  Wyoming.  Star-Tribune. 


LATE  DESIGN 

6-UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS  ~ 

Manufactured  1956-1960 


22V*”  Cutoff  90*  Staqger 

Four  color  humps,  reverses, 
double  folders,  upper  form¬ 
ers,  unit  drives  (G.  E.  Elec¬ 
tronic  A.C.-D.C.),  reels, 
tensions,  substructure,  floor 
plate,  rollers,  all  acces- 


WILL  TAKE 
48-page  Goss 
cut-off.,  A.C. 
easily  moved, 
cold-type.  Hav 
rotary  spee<l : 
hour.  Wayne 
48184.  Phone: 


CASH  OR  S'TOCK  for  a 
full-color  press,  23— ft" 
drive.  Top  condition — 
Equipped  to  print  from 
e  cold-type  savings  with 
33,000  impressions  i>er 
Dispatch.  Wayne,  Mich. 
PA  2-2700. 


.3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible  - ^ — - - - - 

1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives— 2  End  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists.  - - - - - — — — 


Available  August  1966 

BEN  SHUL^N^ ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


I  ONE  VANGUARD  31*  Web  Offset 
j  Press  with  two  perfecting  units,  folder, 
roll  stands  and  electrical  equipment. 
I  Original  cost  new  1961  $42,120.  Will 
j  take  $15,000  cash.  Located  in  Tucson, 
I  Arizona.  General  Electric  Credit  Corp.. 
I  211  E.  43rd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Tel.  (AC  212)  Mo  1-2310. 


DOUBLE  "OO"  MIEHLE,  rebuilt  five 
years  ago :  high  serial  number — two 
sets  of  rollers.  Galva  News.  Galva, 
Illinois  61434.  Phone;  (AC  309)  392- 
2103. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 

S-8  HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver 
(As  New) 
Ostrander-Seymour 
ROTARY  Plate  Shaver 
O.S.  CURVED  Plate  Router, 
semi-cyl. 

18*  GROB — Band  Saw 
R-4B  HAMMOND 
Radial  Arm-Router 
WESBX  Radial-Arm  Router 
#219  Vandercook 
ENGRAVER'S  Proof  Press 
20K  CHALLENGE 
Proof  Press,  20  x  26 

PERFECTION  TYPE,  INC. 

2716  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minnee,>olis  55408 


Presses  &  Machinery 


5  REASONS  TO 
CONSIDER  USED 
TUBULAR  PRESS! 

Considur  Thom  as 
Altornativa  fo  Offset 

1.  Lower  investment. 

2.  Retain  present  personnel. 

3.  Retain  present  composing 
equipment. 

4.  Achieve  increased  page 
capacity,  speed,  and  color 
flexibility. 

5.  Often  lower  net  operating 
cost  through  savings  in  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies. 

Available  Now: 

16,  20,  24  P.  Standard  2:1  Duplax 
Tubular  Pratsas. 

16,  20,  24  P.  Goss  Dak-A-Tuba  Prassas. 

16,  20,  24,  32,  36  P.  Unitubular  Prassas. 


Plaasa  writa  for  full  datails  on 
comploto  instaltad  packago  prlco 
of  any  of  ttia  abova  aquipmant. 
Raprasantativa  will  call  at  your 

raquast  and  halp  anginaar  any 
aquipmant  of  this  kind  to  your 

raads.  Many  publishars  now  con- 
varting  to  lattarprass  tubular 
aquipmant  on  a  lO-yaar  intarim 

basis,  awaiting  furthai  naw  da- 
valopmants  in  nawspapar  ma- 

chinary. 


Present  Tubular  Owners 
Please  Note: 

Units,  upper  decks  and  color 
cylinders  available;  also  balloon 
formers,  mat  rollers  and  all  stereo 
equipment. 

Contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP, 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  Ha.  1-5364 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


GOOD  USED  MODEL  35  LINOTYPE 
ad  machine.  Prefer  68,000  or  above 
I  serial  number,  electric  pot.  hydra- 
I  quadder  and  saw.  Send  full  details, 
price,  when  available  to:  B.  J.  Alcott, 
Daily  Forum,  Maryville.  Missouri  64468. 


Probably  the  newest  "used" 
6-unit  (96-page)  press  ever 
offered  for  resale. 

Available  12  to  14  months 
Offered  Exelusluely  By 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  Ha.  1-5364 


125  H.P.  WESTINGHOUSE  A.C. 
drive.  Top  condition  complete  with  ex¬ 
tra  chains.  Pulley  and  clutch  use  for 
stand-bys.  Wayne  Dispatch,  Wayne, 
Mich.  48184.  Phone:  PA  2-2700. 


16-PAGE  LETTERPRESS.  Last  chance. 
Good  equipment.  Easy  to  move  and 
install.  Write:  Don  Carpenter,  The 
Ledger,  Montrose,  Calif.,  91020. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — intertypes — -Ludlows 


HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTO  PLATE 
#315  Vacuum  back,  water-cooled,  22%* 
cut-off.  Priced  for  quick  sale  at  $6.- 
000.00.  Contact  G.  S.  Pasquier.  Bus¬ 
iness  Manager,  Shreveport  Times.  222 
Lake  Street,  Shreveport,  La.  71102. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


I  USED  HIGH-SPEED  TELETYPE  op¬ 
erating  unit  with  adaptor  keyboard  for 
!  Linotype  machine.  (Contact  Wm.  Chap- 


PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  |  man.  The  Berkshire  Eagle,  PitUfield. 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007  ,  Mass.,  01202.  Tel.  413-447-7311. 
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NEED  SURPLUS 
PRESS  DRIVES 
50  to  100  H.P. 


g  Want  complete  drives  or  com-  m 
g  ponents  only.  Panels,  Resistance  g 
m  Grids,  Motors.  m 

g  Write,  giving  complete  specs.,  m 
3  such  as  H.P.,  Voltage,  Amp.,  m 
a  R.p.M.  g 

a  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  B 

g  MACHINERY  CORP.  g 

g  1720  Cherry  Street  g 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108  g 
m  A.C.  816— -HA.  1-5364  g 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

PACIFIC  N.  W.  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
faculty  member  in  Communications  to 
teach  courses  in  survey,  iaw,  history, 
and  research  methods.  Ph.  D.  preferr^ 
but  Master’s  acceptable.  Preference  to 
persons  with  experience  on  newspapers. 
Salary  and  rank  open.  Nine  months 
appointment.  Equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer.  Write  box  1314,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  The  Daily  Iowan, 
a  leading  collejre  newspaper.  Aliout  25 
hours  a  week,  12  months  a  year,  at  an¬ 
nual  stipend  of  not  less  than  $2, .500. 
Graduate  work  encouraged.  Start  Sep¬ 
tember.  Write:  The  Daily  Iowan.  201 
Communications  Center,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa.  52240. 


Administratire 


COMPTROLLER  for  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  company  billing  3  miliion.  Great 
future  with  growth  company.  CPA  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  absoiutely  essential. 
Must  be  good,  experienced  organizer 
and  leader.  Zone  9.  Reply  with  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1247,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER,  able  to  take  over 
business  manager’s  duties,  for  well- 
estabiished,  top  medium-sized  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Must  take  over  general  ledger 
and  full  supervision  of  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting  office.  Excellent  salary  for 
right  man.  Reply  with  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TO  PROVIDE  EXPANDED  SERVICE 
to  a  growing  membership,  a  committee 
is  searching  for  a  person  to  assume 
production  of  the  INAE  NEWS,  con¬ 
duct  surveys  among  the  members  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  newspaper  advertising 
executives  in  their  responsibilities  and 
participate  in  the  varie<l  details  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  including  two  annual  sales 
conferences.  Newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  could  be  replaced  by  trade 
association  or  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence.  Age.  26-40  years.  Send  selling 
application,  resume  and  references  to 
INAE  Secretary.  Robert  C.  Pace.  Box 
147,  Danville.  Illinois.  61832. 


ACCOUNTANT  —  Newspaper  exjieri- 
enced.  Prefer  stymied  2nd  man  ready 
to  move.  Submit  resume,  comiiensation 
expected.  Southern  Calif,  chain  altera¬ 
tion.  Bo.x  1345,  HJditor  &  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE  EDITORIALS? 
Sell  ads?  Look  after  circulation?  If 
you  can.  and  are  community-minded, 
here's  your  chance  to  manage  weekly 
in  nice  city  of  10,000.  Printing  done 
elsewhere.  Write  Dave  Rogers.  Box  38. 
Johnstown,  N.Y.  12095. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 

ACCOUNTANT 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
quaiified  newspaper  accountant  caitable 
of  controiling  large  accounts  receivable 
and  payable  section.  Should  have  goo<l 
working  knowledge  of  plant  ledger  for 
depreciable  assets  and  know  auditing 
procedures.  EDP  knowledge  desirable. 
Accounting  degree  preferred.  Salary 
open.  Unexcelled  opportunity.  Ideal 
climate.  Moving  into  ultra  modem 
plant  within  a  year.  Contact  W.  H.  I 
Lindsay,  Controller.  Mercury  News, 
211  W.  Santa  Clara.  San  Jose,  Calif., 
95106. 


Artists 

ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  AR’HST 
Opening  requires  all-around  artist  cap¬ 
able  of  executing  semi-comp,  layouts, 
mechanicals  and  some  finished  art. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  David  Nicholson,  Per.  Dir.,  Ft. 
Lauderdale  News.  320  S.E.  1st  Ave., 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302. 

Circulation 

WANTED:  HOME  DELIVERY  FIELD 
SUPERVISOR  .  .  MUST  BE  TOP  MAN 
Leading  New  York  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  embarking  on  major  home  de¬ 
livery  program  needs,  qualified,  am¬ 
bitious  self-starter  to  supervise  Fran¬ 
chise  Manager  operation.  Territory  in¬ 
voiced  inciudes  suburban  areas  of  New 
York  City.  Man  we’re  looking  for 
should  have  at  least  5  years  experience 
in  similar  position.  Must  have  complete 
knowledge  of  boy  carrier  programs  .  .  . 
training  and  instruction  programs  for 
Franchise  or  Branch  Managers  .  .  . 
working  knowledge  of  all  operational 
details.  Salary  is  high,  benefits  are 
liberal  .  .  .  including  company  car  and  | 
expense  account.  If  you  qualify,  and  ' 
can  handle  administrative  detail,  send  I 
your  resume  today  to  Box  1232,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  I 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Medium-size 
New  England  daily  has  a  challenge  for 
a  sales-minded  man,  experienced  in  all 
I>hases  of  classified.  For  an  aggressive 
self-starter  there  is  substantial  poten¬ 
tial  for  lineage  growth  in  a  competitive 
metro  market.  Basic  annuai  salary 
$7500  to  $8000  range.  Total  compensa¬ 
tion  wiil  be  determined  by  experience 
and  performance.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  in  absolute  confidence.  Box  1312, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  for  pro¬ 
gressive  Northern  Indiana  34,000  daily 
AM  and  PM  papers.  Prior  distribution  | 
experience  and  knowledge  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  carrier  organization.  A  perfect 
slot  for  an  aggressive  man  to  move  | 
ahead.  Send  full  resume  to  Business 
Manager  P.  O.  Box  940,  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana  46514. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER 
— -80.000  class  newspaper  in  Zone  2 
wants  an  experienced  country  circula¬ 
tor  with  proven  production  record  to 
supervise  extensive  suburban,  country 
and  agency  circulation.  Must  be  able  to 
effectively  lead  road  men,  agents  and  | 
independent  contractors  to  ultimate  i 
goal  of  increased  production.  Saiary  ' 
and  expenses  plus  generous  incentive 
based  on  production.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume.  plus  1965  and  1960  audit  reports 
to  Box  1335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

14.000  ABC  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
needs  circulation  manager.  Opportunity 
for  second  man  or  district  man  to  move 
up.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails.  Record  &  Landmark,  Statesville, 
N.C.  28677. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  SALESMAN— Are 
you  ready  for  bigger  and  better  things? 
Fast  growing  industrialized  city  of 
43,000  with  circulation  of  27,500,  6-day 
p.m.  newspaper  is  looking  for  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  aggressive,  personabie  young 
man  with  some  selling  background  on 
daily  or  weekly  paper.  Above  average 
salary  plus  commission.  Write  Dean 
McKibhen,  CAM,  Janesville  Gazette, 
Janesville,  Wis.,  53546. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  for  pro¬ 
gressive  13,000  daily  in  attractive  north¬ 
east  region.  Salary-bonus  plan  with 
minimum  guarantee,  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Desired  is  a  man  with 
intelligence  and  personality  to  build 
staff  cooiieration,  win  advertiser  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem.  Ability  to  plan,  direct 
and  build  solid  gains  more  imix>rtant 
than  high  pressure  saies  ability.  Offset 
experience  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Write  to  Box  1284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN— Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  on  5-day  offset  morning 
daily  ...  an  opportunity  to  join  a 
well-established  and  completely  modem 
offset  plant  with  excellent  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Would  prefer  young  man  with 
some  offset  experience,  but  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Salary  guarantee  of 
$100.00  per  week  plus  a  liberal  incen¬ 
tive  plan.  Reply  by  letter  giving  age, 
experience,  marital  and  military  status 
to:  Nolan  Wilson,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Blackfoot  News,  Blackfoot, 
Idaho  83221. 


CIRCULATION  MGR. 

wanted  for  20.000  midwest  daily.  Must 
be  able  to  take  full  charge  of  dept., 
handle  promotion.  ABC  records,  etc. 
Want  aggressive  individual  who  can 
build  circulation.  Ideal  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Excellent  salary,  top 
fringes,  best  of  working  conditions. 
Write  full  details  of  exiierience  and 
background  to  Box  1352,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Experienced  newspaper  people  seeking 
challenge.  Exposure  to  suburban  and 
Metro  market  competition.  If  you  are 
good  our  competitors  will  try  to  hire 
you  from  us.  Want  ‘comers’ — 2nd  men 
and  assistants  in  ADVH3RTISING  — 
CIRCULA’nON  and  PROMOTION! 
Contact;  Phil  Turner,  c/o  Citizen- 
News.  1545  North  Wilcox,  Hollywoo<I, 
California  90028. 
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EXCELLENT 

OPPORTUNITY 


Circulation  Manager  with  know¬ 
how  to  take  over  direction  and 
administration  of  circulation  de¬ 
partment  for  National  Weekly. 
Under  age  45.  Should  have  funda¬ 
mentals  of  data  processing.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Send  complete  resumi 
in  complete  confidence 

Box  1344,  Editor  &  Publisher 


GROWING  OFF.SET  DAILY  in  boom¬ 
ing  market  needs  young,  capable  ad 
salesman.  Permanent  position  with  a 
growth  future.  Company  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  group  insurance,  paid  vacation, 
profit-sharing.  Reply  to  Box  1294,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GROWTH  FUTURE  with  modern  off¬ 
set  daily  in  market  expanding  with  new 
$50-million  Chrysler  assembly  plant. 
Young  aggressive  ad  salesman  can  en¬ 
joy  excellent  earnings,  paid  vacation, 
profit-sharing,  group  insurance.  Write: 
John  Gepford,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Daily  Re¬ 
publican,  Belvidere,  III.  61008. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  9.000  ABC  Daily.  Advancement  to 
Advertising  Director  possible  to  right 
man.  This  is  an  opiiortunity  to  settle 
down  to  a  position  with  a  future  in  a 
growing  and  expanding  area.  Salary 
open,  incentive  bonus  plan,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Bernard  J.  Krauth.  Hibbing 
Daiiy  Tribune.  Hibbing,  Minnesota 
55746. 


TRAFFIC  MANAGE®— Large  Midwest 
newspaper  needs  young  man  with  traf¬ 
fic  and  circulation  e.\|>erience  ...  an 
excellent  opportunity  that  would  lead 
to  key  position  with  metropolitan  news- 
t>aper.  Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1358,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


ATTRACTIVE  SITUATION  on  4-man 
staff  in  growing  Piedmont  area.  Perma¬ 
nent  position — all  benefits.  Looking  for 
self-starter  strong  on  account  sales, 
service  and  layout.  Write  fully.  G. 
Walton  Lindsay,  The  Dispatch,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  N.C.  27292. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
If  you  are  making  less  than  $8,000  a 
year  and  are  a  competent  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  who  wants  to  work, 
there  is  a  spot  for  you  on  a  progressive 
non-metropolitan  daily  in  Chart  Area 
1.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ebccellent 
benefits — modem  plant — lovely  New 

England  community — easy  access  to 
ocean,  mountains,  metropolitan  centers. 
Box  1328,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIE3^CED  SALESMAN  to  grow 
with  award-winning  ME&S  in  progres¬ 
sive  midwest  city  of  150,000.  $150.00 
up  -|-  incentives  and  fringe  benefits. 
Reply  in  full  to  Box  1331,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  h.-us  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  display 
salesman  to  handle  retail  food  ac¬ 
counts.  Elxcellent  salary  and  benefits 
including  profit-sharing.  Apply:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  1515  “L”  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.(?.  20005. 

WE  HAVE  SEJVERAL  OPENINGS  in 
Nevada  and  Oklahoma  for  young  news¬ 
paper  ad  sales  people.  This  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  join  a  progressive  news¬ 
paper  group.  Advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  excellent  and  promotions  are 
made  from  within  the  group.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  P.  O.  Box  1359.  Ft. 
Smith.  Arkansas  72901. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
TRAINEES  WANTED; 

Major  agency  among  top  10  requires 
eleven  young  people  for  inuneiliate 
assignment  to  junior  positions  in  Copy 
and  Account  Handling.  Good  salary 
and  unexcelled  opportunity  for  rapid 
advancement.  College  graduates  pre¬ 
ferred.  One  to  four  years  newspaper, 
radio  or  TV  e.xperience  in  either  writ¬ 
ing  or  sales  desirable.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Bo.x  1356,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MAN  NEEDED  to 
round  out  staff  on  13,000  daily.  Good, 
solid  growth  area  offers  opportunity 
potential  for  self-starter.  Base  salary, 
incentives.  Write,  wire  or  call :  G.  E. 
Phillips,  Adv.  Dir.,  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily 
Gazette.  (AC  513)  372-4444. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Move 
up  to  the  leader!  Midwest  first  metro 
offset  daily  is  looking  for  aggressive, 
experiencerl  salesman.  Immeiliate  open¬ 
ing.  Establisheil  accounts ;  your  produc¬ 
tion  determines  your  income.  All  the 
usual  fringe  benefits,  plus!  We’re 
growing  .  .  .  tell  me  how  you  can 
help!  Reply  to:  Norman  McMullin, 
Adv.  Dir.,  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque, 
Iowa  52001. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
enceil  ad  man  or  woman  on  small-city 
N.Y.  daily.  All  fringe  benefits  -f  en¬ 
joyable  surroundings.  Ideal  area  for 
sports-recreation  in  college  town.  Per¬ 
manent.  Advancement  and  remunera¬ 
tion  gladly  given  when  earned.  Box 
13,54,  Eklitcr  &  Publisher. 


TIRED  OF  ICE  AND  SNOW?  Why 
not  find  your  place  in  the  sun — in 
sunny  Sarasota,  Florida?  I  need  an 
experienced  retail  advertising  salesman 
to  work  on  special  promotions  right 
now  and  take  over  the  territory  of  a 
salesman  soon  to  retire.  Goo<l  starting 
salary,  liberal  commission,  car  allow¬ 
ance — other  benefits.  Replies  held 
strictly  confidential.  Write:  Jack  Mil¬ 
ler.  Advtg.  Mgr.,  Herald-Tribune,  Sar¬ 
asota,  Fla.,  33.578. 

Editorial 

CALIFORNIA  OPENING 
Sports  editor  needed  who  can  double  as 
straight  news  and  feature  reporter  for 
award-winning  Central  California  daily 
in  city  of  16,000.  Some  experience 
necessary.  Contact :  Dennis  Morefield. 
Advance-Register,  P.O.  Box  30,  Tulare, 
Calif..  93274. 


COPY  DESK 

Permanent  spot  on  our  copy 
desk  now  available.  Ebccellent 
working  conditions  with  young, 
an'.iable  crew.  If  you  like  to 
hunt,  fish,  canoe,  we’re  sur¬ 
rounded  by  10,000  lakes.  Send 
qualifications  to: 

Personnel  Department 

DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
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HELP  WANTED 
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Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


growing  afternoon  &  SUNDAY 
paper  in  pleasant,  jfrowintr  college  city 
of  35,000  needs  newsman  with  year  or 
more  of  experience.  Box  1308,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


HERE'S  A  CHANCE  for  a  creative, 
ambitious  young  person  who  enjoys 
cheillenge.  If  you’d  like  to  be  assistant 
editor  of  a  prize-winning  "we’ll  try 
anjrthing"  women’s  section,  this  is  your 
owortunity ;  and  if  you’d  like  to  work 
for  a  top-flight  newspaper  in  Florida, 
this  could  be  for  you.  Box  1315,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MUSIC  REVIEWER  (not  critic)  with 
secondary  responsibilities  for  art, 
drama  and  book  reviews.  Good  salary 
and  wide  range  of  fringe  benefits. 
Write  to:  Cliarles  T.  McQueeney,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  New  Haven  Register. 
367  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  C^mn. 
»6503. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  two  large  weeklies 
and  shopper.  Winter-summer  resort; 
college  town.  Good  opportunity.  Steu¬ 
ben  Ptg.  Co.,  Angola,  Ind.,  46703. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  to  run  desk  for 
12M  Maryland  AM  daily.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  experienced  sports 
porter  to  move  up  to  editorship.  Top 
benefits  and  salary  for  right  man.  ^nd 
full  resume  to  Box  1310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VERSATILE  NEWSMAN  wanted  by 
University  of  Vermont  PR  office  to 
cover  science-research  beat  for  general 
press.  Must  have  bachelor’s  degree. 
Send  resumd.  salary  requirements  to 
Personnel  Office.  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Burlington.  Vt.  05401. 


AGGRESSIVE.  GOOD  WRITER,  for 
award-winning  45,000  p.m.  daily.  Good 
hours,  fringe  benefits.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  1362.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  BEGINNEHl  wanted  for 
district  office,  all  beats,  by  good,  small 
New  England  daily  with  successful 
alumni  everywhere.  Opportunity  for 
graduate  study  at  nearby  U.  of  Mass. 
Interview  desirable.  Contact  A1  Oickle, 
Rwonler-Gazette,  Greenfield,  Hass. 
01301. 


CITY  EDITOR— City  Hall  reporter 
willing  and  able  to  handle  in-depth 
coverage  of  municipal,  police  and  im- 
litical  affairs  plus  help  direct  staff  on 
14,000  PM  and  Sunday  in  Zone  5.  near 
St.  Louis.  Experience,  initiative,  know¬ 
how  important.  Send  resumd,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1280,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SELF-STARTING  young  reporter — 
some  experience — ne^ed  to  staff  1-man 
bureau  in  neighboring  county.  Wiil 
cover  all  phases — police,  city  council, 
board  of  supervisors,  features.  Great 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Write,  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  and  salary  expect^,  to 
Robert  E.  Rhodes,  Janesville  Gazette. 
Janesville,  Wise.,  53546. 


.  EXPEHIIENCED  REPORTER  WANTED 
)  for  general  assignment.  Modern  plant, 
excellent  working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits.  Write;  City  Editor,  New  Chs- 
tle  News,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  16103. 


EDITOR  for  2,650  circulation  weekly 
newspaper  near  Portland.  Complete 
charge  of  news,  advertising,  pictures 
etc.  Printed  offset.  Good  salary  plus 
ear.  Growing  community,  good  schools, 
near  mountains.  Write  Gresham  Out¬ 
look,  Gresham,  Oreg.,  97030. 


FRUSTATED  IN  SPORTS?  Are  you  a 
go^  #2  man  looking  to  be  the  #1  ? 
If  so — and  you  have  the  ability  to  back 
you  up — we  want  you  to  work  in  our 
2-man  sports  department  and  become 
sports  editor  when  ours  retires  next 
year,  Elxcellent  opportunity  for  right 
man  on  an  aggressive  newspaper  in  a 
growing  and  exciting  community.  Write 
full  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Robert  E.  Rhodes,  Janesville, 
Gazette,  Janesville,  Wise.,  63546. 


IF  YOU  ARE  MAKING  LESS  than 
38,000  a  year  and  are  a  competent 
newsman  who  wants  to  work,  there  is 
a  spot  for  you  on  a  progressive  non- 
metroixilitan  daily  in  Chart  Area  1. 
Advancement  opportunity.  Ebccellent 
benefits— modem  plant — lovely  New 
Elngland  community— easy  access  to 
ocean,  mountains,  metropolitan  centers. 
Box  1270,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED  im¬ 
mediately  by  established,  fast-growing 
Midwest  regional  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  magazine.  Elxcellent  opportunity 
for  creative  “take  charge”  man,  30 
to  35,  who  loves  to  write  and  edit  bus¬ 
iness,  financial,  industrial  news  with 
emphasis  on  content  development.  For 
details  send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1277.  Eidi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REIPORTEIR  for  general  news  and 
sports — '5,000  daily.  J-Grad  or  experi¬ 
enced  preferred.  The  Daily  Sentinel, 
Pomeroy,  Ohio  45769. 


SEASONED  CITYSIDE  REPORTER— 
Elxperienced  in  city  hall,  court,  police 
coverage.  No  wecialists.  Large  South¬ 
ern  New  Elngland  afternoon  daily.  Good 
pay ;  excellent  benefits.  Box  1274,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITOR 

For  a  broadly  capable  and  ambitious 
newspaperman,  this  iwsition — starting 
on  the  copy  desk  of  a  competitive  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper — offers  a  superb  op¬ 
portunity.  The  newspaper  is  aggressive 
and  editorially  dominated;  the  stand- 
tuds  are  demanding,  and  the  oiiportun- 
ity  for  rapid  iiersonal  advancement  is 
unlimited.  We  will  place  particular 
stress  on  an  applicant’s  initiative  and 
potential  to  assume  growing  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  starting  salary  will  be  in 
5-figures,  and  all  replies  wil  be  kept  in 
confidence.  Box  1211,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  NEIED  SIX 

Zone  2  p.m. — above  250,000 — is  filling 
vacancies  and  expanding  staff.  We  need  I 
an  editorial  writer;  a  promotion  writer; 
two  desk  men,  and  two  reporters?  A  | 
quality  operation  with  a  positive  de-  | 
velopment  program.  Pay  among  the 
beet.  Box  1268,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Elxcellent  opportunity  for  a  proven 
performer,  proficient  in  reporting 
and  desk  work,  to  step  into  a  new 
position  with  an  afternoon  paper 
that’s  on  the  move.  The  man  we 
seek  will  assist  in  directing  a  12- 
man  city  staff  and  must  have  the 
capability  and  maturity  necessary 
to  take  the  city  editor’s  post  when 
required.  Prefer  man  b^ween  25 
and  35,  with  college  degree.  F\ill 
company  benefits,  including  major 
medical  and  retirement,  ^iendly 
and  attractive  city  with  top  cul- 
turai  and  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Zone  3.  Write  fuiiy  of  your 
quaiifications  to 

Box  1338,  Editor  &  Publisher 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS— Join  staff  of 
50,000  -|-  Midwest  daily,  with  high 
standards,  as  bureau  man  in  adjoining 
town ;  also  need  another  man  with  2 
or  more  years  experience  for  city  staff. 
Saiary  in  line  with  experience  and 
qualifications.  Box  1325,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAPABLE  REPORTER,  experienced, 
with  ability  to  cover  all  hard  news 
beats  for  growing  12M  Maryland 
morning  daily.  Top  benefits  and  salary 
for  right  man.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  1330,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  aggressive  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  6,000  circ.  serving  urban  area 
of  Shamokin  and  Mount  Carmel.  Daily 
competition  requires  alert  editor  who 
likes  a  continuing  challenge.  Apply  in 
writing  stating  qualifications  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Publisher,  Shamokin 
(Pa.)  Citizen. 


EDITOR-TRAINEIE,  are  you  ready  to 
step  upward  in  your  career?  If  you 
have  had  two  or  more  years  of  re¬ 
porting  experience — have  respect  for 
the  English  language — generate  ideas, 
enjoy  working  with  people,  and  want 
to  learn  how  to  be  an  editor — with  an 
excellent  chance  for  advancement — we 
may  have  a  spot  made  precisely  for 
you.  Salary  $6,000  a  year — or  better — 
if  you’re  worth  it.  Fringre  benefits;  and 
a  chance  to  learn  on  a  first-rate  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  whose  most  recent 
award  (last  November)  described  it  as 
"an  outstanding  example  of  socially 
responsible  journalism  in  the  U.S.” 
Write  to:  FVed  Brack,  News  Eiditor, 
The  Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
13902. 


EDITORS  -  WRinSRS 
Do  you  find  you’re  going  no  place 
where  you  are? 

If  so,  you  may  be  the  person  we’re 
looking  for 

— To  write  for  a  national  current  af¬ 
fairs  weekly  for  grade  school  children 
— To  edit  a  weekly  publication  reaching 
over  10,000  school  teachers 
A  highly  respected  house  in  Catholic 
publishing  is  expanding  its  editorial 
staff. 

Send  full  resumd  to  Box  1311,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
with  a  sharp  pencil  and  ability  to  re¬ 
write  copy  for  quality  financial/feature 
publication;  able  to  correspond  with 
authors,  schedule  In  advance  and  bol¬ 
ster  creative  staff  of  monthly  national 
magazine  located  in  South  Florida.  Box 
1320,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  REJPORTER,  seasoned, 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily — 
based  in  New  York — national  in  scope. 
Interest  in  banking  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Elxceptional  opportunity,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  young  man  seeking  to 
develop  i>ersonally  and  professionally 
in  this  specialty.  Box  1275,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 
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PUBLICATIONS  ASSOCIATE  for  edi¬ 
torial  and  rewrite  work  with  local  gov¬ 
ernment  research  association.  Should 
have  1  or  2  years’  city  hall  reporting 
experience;  Bachelor’s  Degree  required  ; 
prefer  1  year  graduate  work  in  social 
sciences.  Will  assist  on  magazine  and 
edit  text,  brochures  and  monographs 
relating  to  local  government.  Starting 
salary  $6,500.  Orin  F.  Nolting,  Elxecu- 
tive  Dir.,  Int.  City  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  1313  E.  60th  St..  Chicago.  III. 
60637. 


REPORTER  —  By  50.000  afternoon 
daily.  Probably  police  beat  to  start. 
University  graduate,  some  experience. 
Prefer  age  20-30.  Pay  range  $105-176, 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Writing  abil¬ 
ity  foremost  qualification.  Send  clip¬ 
pings  and  covering  letter  to  City  Edi¬ 
tor.  Eugene  Register-Guard,  Eugene, 
Oregon.  97401. 


REPORTER 

General  assignment  reporter  for  south¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  daily.  19,000  circulation, 
18  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Permanent 
position,  offering  5-day  40-hour  week, 
excellent  fringe  benefits,  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  tor  ^vancement.  State  your 
experience,  education  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Write:  John  Hillmer,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Waukesha  Freeman, 
200  Park  PI.,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
53186. 


REIPORTEIR  —  Progrmsive  afternoon 
paper  in  progressive  city  in  the  (Mro- 
linas  seeking  an  especially  able  and 
versatile  reporter.  Experience  in  courts, 
government  or  police  desired.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  be  college  graduates  and 
preferably  under  30.  Good  starting 
salary  and  all  benefits.  Our  employees 
know  of  this  ad.  Give  complete  resume 
in  reply  to  Box  1340,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

needs  a  man.  under  35.  who  can 
translate  its  ^hnical  achievements 
into  interesting,  readable  copy  for 
executives  and  the  general  public 
via  feature  writing,  news  releases, 
and  internal  reports. 

You  will  work  with  Ph  D's  in.  all 
branches  of  engineering  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Elxperie-ce  in 
writing  on  technical  topics  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Elxtensive  fringe  benefits  plus  the 
campus-like  environment  of  the 
General  Motors  Technical  Center 
just  North  of  Detroit, 

Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories 
12  Mile  and  Mound  Roads 
Warren,  Michigan,  48090 


AMBITIOUS  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
wanted  who  has  initiative  and  wants 
opportunity  to  develc^  her  potential. 
Standards  on  this  aggressive,  metro¬ 
politan  daily  are  demanding,  but  op¬ 
portunity  uniimited.  Salary  minimum : 
$9,000.  Box  1350,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


AN  IDEAL  BLEND  of  depth  reporting 
and  straight  news  writing  for  the  ag¬ 
gressive  young  man  who  wants  to 
grow  with  one  of  the  nation’s  top 
suburban  newspaper  groups.  Cover 
municipal  government  in  city  of  80,000 
for  largest  paper  in  our  six-paper  chain 
on  Chicago’s  North  Shore.  Merit  pay 
and  emphasis  on  improvement  and 
growth.  Charles  Loebbaka,  Hollister 
Newspapers,  1020  Church  St.,  Evan¬ 
ston.  III.,  60201. 


ARIZONA 

CITY  EDITOR-REPORTFJR.  Ambi¬ 
tious,  lively,  hard-hitting,  errative  man 
for  #2  news  spot  on  growing,  prize¬ 
winning  suburban  daily.  Great  place 
to  live.  Send  resum4,  references  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Publisher.  Scottsdale  Prog¬ 
ress.  Box  818,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  82252. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER :  Award¬ 
winning  Northwestern  Massachusetts 
13,500  afternoon  daily  seeks  reporter 
for  police,  fire  and  general  assignment. 
Six  month’s  to  year  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  opportunity  for  training 
in  variety  of  assignments.  Call  or  send 
resume  to:  Lewis  C.  Cuyler,  Managing 
Eld.,  North  Adams  Transcript,  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  01247. 


EDITOR 

COPY  EDITOR  for  technical  magazine, 
must  improve  language,  communica¬ 
tion  ;  style  copy.  Should  be  creative  in 
approach  to  leads  and  heads.  Some 
knowledge  of  electronics  desirable,  not 
essential.  Copy  editing  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Salary  to  $9,000.  New  York 
City  location.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  WEEKLIf  in  fine  com¬ 
munity  has  opening  in  combination 
adv.  A  editorial  position.  Permanent, 
interesting  post;  benefits,  share  in  in¬ 
come.  Write  personal  details  to  News 
A  Advertiser,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.. 
19348. 


BXPERIENCTED.  ALERT  COPT  EDITOR 
who  also  is  a  talented  head  writer, 
preferably  between  30  and  40,  for  large 
PM  daily  in  Zone  2.  Up  to  $10,000. 
Box  1355,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  on  6-day  afternoon 
paper  in  Virginia.  Good  pay,  short 
hours  and  pleasant  working  conditions, 
^x  1353,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITED  for  senior 
editorial  position  in  expanding  PR  de¬ 
partment  of  leading  Boston-based  na¬ 
tional  financial  institution.  Must  have 
corporate  PR  experience  and  related 
media  background.  Box  1342,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45292,  has  an  opening  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  cataloging  experience  in  the  news 
field.  This  person  will  be  responsible 
for  cataloging,  classifying  and  indexing 
news  material ;  typing  required.  Must 
be  able  to  assume  a  share  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties ;  seme  night  work. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Elx¬ 
cellent  company  benefits  such  as  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Contact 
Personnel  Department. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 
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HELP  W.4NTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  i 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

1  Free  Lance  \ 

Production 

GErNERAL  NEWS  REPORTEIR  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  municipal  government 
l)eat  on  afternoon  daily  in  growing 
40,000  population  city  of  comi>etitive 
news  area.  Tell  all  details  first  letter. 
Elwin  G.  Greeninf?,  News-Dispatch. 
Michigan  City,  Ind..  46360. 

LINCOLN  JOURNAL,  Lincoln.  Ne- 
braska — P.M.  47,000:  Sunday  60,0C0. 
Law  enforcement  reporter  wanted.  Op- 
IK>rtunity  for  professional  advancement 
in  this  field  or  others,  depending  u|>on 
desire  and  performance.  Capital  city, 
University  —  150,000  population  — 

Pulitzer  newspaper,  high  standards. 
Nf  iddle-westerner  desired,  but  other 
areas  would  be  consideretl.  Pay  de- 
lendent  upon  ability,  experience.  Ap¬ 
ply  through:  Bill  Kreifel.  City  El<litor. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  REPORTER  for 
daily  newspaper  in  a  beautiful  city  in 
Northeastern  New*  York  State;  good 
opj>ortunity  for  experienced  i^erson: 
five  day  week,  go^  salary,  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Write  Box  1370,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  listing  e<lucation,  experi¬ 
ence,  references. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Miami  Beach  Sun  is  a  growing 
daily  and  Sunday  tabloid  in  one  of  the 
world's  most  exciting  and  glamorous 
cities. 

It  blends  tbe  cream  of  national-inter¬ 
national  happenings  with  a  basic  diet 
of  community  news  that  includes  the 
doings  of  famous  personalities.  The 
Sun's  appeal  must  be  to  tourists  and 
residents  alike. 

The  many-sided  interests  of  Miami 
Beach  readers  calls  for  a  newspaper¬ 
man  who  shares  them.  The  Sun  (cir¬ 
culation  above  35,000)  needs  a  Manag¬ 
ing  tiditor  who  can  manage  a  news 
staff — knows  how  to  seek  out  news, 
and  then  display  it  with  significance 
and  sparkle. 

This  job  is  filled  with  opportunity  and 
hard  work.  But  for  the  person  of  sest 
and  know-how  it  offers  a  chance  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  a 
news  coverage  formula  and  to  move 
into  managerial  ranks  with  a  Knight 
Newspaper  affiliate  of  The  Miami 
Herald. 

Salarx : 

$9,000  to  '$10,000 
Write 

H.  H.  Horton,  Herald  Plaza 
Miami.  Florida  33101 

MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED  im¬ 
mediately  by  progressive  evening  news¬ 
paper,  14,000  circulation,  first  prize 
winner  7  years  straight,  in  pleasant 
community.  Part  of  radio- newspaper 
group;  advancement  opportunities ;  ex¬ 
cellent  pay.  Job  calls  for  know-how  on 
desk  and  wire :  ability  to  plan,  train, 
assign.  Write  full  resume  to:  ^publi- 
can-Times.  Ottawa,  Illinois  61350. 

NEWS  EDITOR — Energetic,  resource¬ 
ful,  for  4,000-circulation  6-day  evening 
expansion-bent  Chart  3  newspaper. 
Fair  salary  with  participation  in  cir¬ 
culation  gains.  Submit  resume.  Box 
1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  with  at  least  5  years  ex- 
lierience,  to  be  combination  reporter 
and  desk  man  on  small  daily  (Zone 
Chart  9)  expanding  its  coverage.  Give 
present  salary;  send  samples  of  work 
in  first  letter.  Box  1343,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

REPORTER — Enerwtic  inside  man  or 
woman  who  knows  now’  to  chase  stories 
by  telephone.  Enough  outside  assign¬ 
ments  to  prevent  saddle  sores ;  some 
desk  work  involved  five  or  six  days  a 
month.  Lively  afternoon  newspaper  in 
city  of  56,000.  Good  working  conditions 
and  benefits.  Write;  S.  H.  Wendover, 
Editor,  The  Journal.  Meriden,  Conn., 
06453.  No  'phone  calls. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Young,  experienced 
Sind  energetic.  Must  be  complete:  col¬ 
umn,  lay-out  and  strong  on  local  copy. 
Six-aftemoon  daily  in  city  of  14,000 
(circulation  8,700).  Send  full  details 
(complete  with  clippings  and  salary 
requirements)  to:  Tom  Schumaker, 
Wabash  Plain  Dealer,  Wabash,  Ind. 
46992. 


OPENING  FOR  EDITOR  in  suburban 
area.  Part  of  weekly  group.  Se"*}  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  re<iuirements  to  Dave 
Rogers,  Box  3fi,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
12195^ _ _ 

SEASONED  WIRE  DESK  EDITOR: 
Thorough  knowledge  of  world  affairs, 
able  to  select  and  edit  copy  carefully, 
create  crisp,  informative  headlines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background  required.  Send  r^ 
sume  to  Wm.  Townsend.  'Telegraph 
Editor,  Evening  Bulletin,  Phila.,  Pa. 
19101. _ _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER  for  sports- 
mind^,  growing  suburban  daily.  Key  | 
job  in  thriving  area  for  versatile,  am- 
j  bitious,  drafUfree  J-grad  or  young  man 
with  some  experience.  Make-up  ability 
helpful.  Send  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Sports  Eklitor,  North  Penn 
Retiorter,  Lansdale,  Pa.  19446. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  ; 

Representative  will  be  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  in  early  March  to  inter¬ 
view  applicants  for  copy  editor  and  re-  ; 
porter  vacancies  created  by  Selective  j 
Service.  If  you  live  in  the  East  or  Mid-  j 
I  west  and  are  an  alert,  sharp  copy  ^i- 
tor  or  a  probing  reixirter  with  writing  I 
talent  please  reply  immediately.  The  | 
Herald  offers  gotal  opportunities  for  | 
ambitious  reiiorters  and  editors  eager 
to  move  ahead.  Air-mail  clippings  or 
'  tear  sheets  with  resume  of  background 
:  to:  Roland  Dopson.  The  Miami  Herald. 

'  Miami,  Florida  33101. 

TOP  EDITOR — 4-person  staff,  Monday 
thru  Friday  P.M.  offset,  modern  plant. 

,  Heavy  use  local  copy,  pictures.  Musts 
include  good  camera  and  pix  knowl- 
J  edge;  insurance  staff  gets  local  news, 

I  some  reporting,  attractive  make-up,  use 
I  minimum  AP  copy.  Permanent.  Ref- 
I  erences.  TIMES-GAZETTE.  Shelby- 
!  ville,  Tenn.  37160.  ^ 

1  TWO  General  Assignment  Reporters  by 
I  Florida  Gulf  Coast  daily.  Box  1359, 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  REPORTERS-  ex|>erience<l  and 
I  inexjierienced — wanted  for  lively,  ag- 
!  gressive  Northern  California  daily. 

I  We're  looking  for  alert,  imaginative. 

I  ambitious  people  with  respect  for  facts 
'  and  the  language.  Send  applications.  ; 
samples  to  Mike  Bigelow.  City  Editor,  I 
Record-Searchlight,  P.O.  Bo.x  1917, 
Redding,  (^if.  96001. 

WE'RE  GROWING: 

HOW  ABOUT  YOU? 

;  Ready  for  suburbia?  Expanding,  pres¬ 
tige  suburban  newspaper  chain  north- 
I  west  of  Chicago  needs  experienced 
young  newsman  to  fill  vacancy  cre¬ 
ated  by  staff  promotion.  Must  assume 
responsibility  for  local  news,  feature 
coverage  in  growing  community.  Job 
stresses  individual  initiative,  responsi¬ 
bility  as  part  of  award-winning  staff 
nationally-recognized  for  unique  ap¬ 
proach  to  suburban  journalism.  Pro¬ 
gressive  policies,  modern  offices,  many 
company  benefits.  Send  full  resume, 
sample  clips  to;  (Charles  E.  Hayes, 
Executive  Editor,  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 
60006. 

WOMEN'S-SOCIAL  EDITOR.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  gal  to  handle  her 
own  page.  Ideal  spot  only  40  minutes 
from  N.Y.C. 

REPORTER — Ideal  opportunity  for  re¬ 
porter  to  work  with  young  dynamic 
staff  and  learn  all  phases  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

Write  or  call:  Ed.  Casey,  Editor.  The 
Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J.,  07801. 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN— (or  the 
exceptional  mature  person) — to  become 
editor  of  Presque  Isle  (Me.)  weekly 
STAR-HERALD ;  also  to  qualify  for 
publisher  later.  Initial  training  period 
necessary  regardless  of  experience.  Call 
or  write:  STAR-HERALD,  Box  510, 
Presque  Isle,  Maine  04769. 

Free  Lance 

CX)-PUBLISH  national  matrimonial 
magazine.  Excellent  spare-time  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  761,  Flushing,  New  York 
11352. 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARK  TIME  MONEDf? 

Author  &  Journalist,  America's  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
"extra”  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man.  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  8-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book,  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBUSHING,  1030  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

I  WILL  PAY  TOP  PRKTES  for  stories 
and  photos  for  new  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensational 
and  expose  type  stories  about  and 
directed  to  Negro  readers.  J.  Sturman, 
World  Wide  News  Co.,  2075  E.  65th 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44103. 

Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspat>er8.  For  ai)plication 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110 

Operators-Machinists 

TTS  OPERATOR 

Wanted  for  Central  (?alifornia  location. 
Justified  Tape  Operation.  Give  past 
employment  record.  Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  1371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR:  Permanent 
position  open  with  progressive  organi¬ 
zation.  New  plant — good  working  con¬ 
ditions — fringe  benefits.  Nice  commun¬ 
ity  located  between  Buffalo  and 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Eddy  Printing  Corp., 
Albion,  New  York  14411. 

COUNTRY-TRAINED  Operator-Printer 
for  second  machine  and  floor  work  on 
small-town  newspaper.  No  objection  to 
older  man.  (X)URI£3{,  Morocco,  In¬ 
diana  47963. 

Press  Room 

FORT  MYiaiS  (FLA.)  NEWS-PRESS 
needs  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Call:  E.  A.  Hutto,  BD  4-2351 
evenings;  £3)  7-2951  days,  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experi¬ 
enced  on  Cottrell  V-22,  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect 
212-345-3833. 

Printers 

(X)MPOSITOR — Real  opiportunity  for 
competent  man.  Ads — some  jobs.  Mod¬ 
ern  shop.  Large,  prize-winning  week¬ 
lies.  Winter-summer  resort ;  college 
town.  Steuben  Ptg.  Co.,  Angola,  Ind., 
46703. 

WANTED 

A  DISCONTENTED  MAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  young  (25-35) 
energetic,  ambitious  man  with  college 
engineering  background  (degree  pre¬ 
ferred)  who  is  discontent^  with  the 
limitations  of  his  present  job.  We  will 
offer  this  man  the  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  Material  Handling  Suiierintendent 
(including  Mail  Room)  in  our  major 
metropolitan  newspaper  (over  200,000 
circulation)  in  Zone  6  with  commen¬ 
surate  salary  and  advancement  opix>r- 
tunities.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTER,  small  daily.  Good  wages, 
insurance,  bonus,  vacations,  paid  holi¬ 
days.  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (AC  419) 
636-1111. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  WANTED 
Large,  fast-growing  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  ctHnpany,  Zone  9.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  cold-type  and  offset.  Good 
salary  and  incentive  bonus.  Reply  in 
confidence  with  complete  resume  In¬ 
cluding  salary.  Box  1215,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
100,000  ClRCULA'nON  CLASS 
CHART  AREA  2 

Wants  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  mechanical  functions  attendant  to 
producing  a  fine  newspai>er. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  should  be 
young  enough  and  still  mature,  hard 
hitting,  yet  gentle  enough  to  le-ad  and 
direct. 

Benefits  include.  Blue  Cross,  Blue 
Shield,  Major  Medical,  Pension,  Life  In¬ 
surance,  paid  vacation,  etc. 

Please  give  all  necessary  information 
and  background.  Replies  will  be  treated 
in  strictwt  confidence. 

Box  1365,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Promotion 

Opportunity  In 
PUBLICATION  PROMOTION 

(Chances  are,  you’ve  had  direct  mail 
and  advertising  experience  .... 
enough  to  establish  your  skill  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  art  selection,  and  gain  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience  in  production 
techniques  and  costs.  Now  you're  ready 
to  run  your  own  show.  We've  got  an 
ideal  show  for  you  to  run :  Advertising 
sales  promotion  for  our  company  and 
our  business  publications.  You'll  do 
most  of  the  work,  exercise  control,  get 
credit  for  results.  In  New  York  City. 
Starting  salary  in  high  four,  lower  five 
figures,  depending  on  skill,  experience. 
Plenty  of  room  to  grow.  Write,  with 
resume  and  one  or  two  samples  of  own 
work.  (We  promise  to  return  them.) 
Box  1363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  DIRECTOR  to  run  4- 
member  department  for  aggressive  Mid¬ 
western  morning-evening  combination. 
Five  years’  newspaper  promotion  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Growth  opix>rtunity 
for  the  right  individual.  Please  state 
experience,  education,  and  expect^ 
starting  salary  to  Box  1324,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher.  Replies  held  confidential. 

Public  Relations 

^’7uBLIc''SLAfiof^ 

INTERNA’nONAL  CORPORATION 
based  in  Pacific  Northwest  has  opening 
for  assistant  in  press  relations.  Prefer 
newsman  with  alwut  5  years  experience 
who  is  now  employed  in  Zone  9,  8  or  7. 
Activities  include;  writing  routine 
handouts  —  developing  features  —  and 
handling  press  inquiries.  Salary  range 
$8,400  to  $9,000.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ELECTRIC  UTILITY  in  Region  2  is 
looking  for  capable  writer  (under  40) 
who  can  produce  house  organ — write 
news  releases — and  has  considerable 
advertising  experience.  Many  benefits — 
good  wages.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1235,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

COLLEGE  RELATIONS  MAN.  Open¬ 
ing  for  an  imaginative,  personable 
young  man  who  is  a  skilled  writer  with 
an  interest  in  education.  Some  news- 
I>aper  experience  required.  Free  tuition 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Office  of  0>1- 
lege  Relations,  116  Hamilton  Hall,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10027. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Fast-growing  PR  agency  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  needs  experi¬ 
enced  man  under  35  to  handle  va¬ 
riety  of  writing  and  contact  work 
on  industrial  and  business  ac¬ 
counts.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  at  least  two  years  in  news¬ 
paper  field  and  additional  back¬ 
ground  in  public  relations.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  complete  resume  with  work 
experience,  educational  background 
and  salary  requirements  to: 


r.  oox  .zio,  r-q-tor  «  |  ,  3^q  ^  Publisher 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  I 

Editorial  | 

1  Editorial  I 

Operators-Machinists 

SYNDICATEa)  COLUMNIST,  speech 
writer ;  former  editorial  writer:  inter- 
ested  in  college  teaching  post;  15  years' 
in  metropolitan  journalism.  Radio, 
small  daily,  weekly;  some  teching  ex¬ 
perience.  B.A.  English.  Box  1349,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

ADMINISTRA'nVB  ASSISTANT— age 
33 — BS  Degree  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  10  years’  newspaper  industry  ex¬ 
perience.  Thorough  knowledge  ALL 
production  departments  including  latest 
developments  in  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques.  Desire  challenging  position  with 
aggressive  daily  newspaper.  Resume 
and  strong  industry  references  upon 
request.  Reply  Box  1266,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ESCPERIENCB — professional  devotion — 
have  bred  mature  administrator.  Pub¬ 
lisher's  assistant  seeking  management 
with  daiiy  or  group.  Education,  18 
years’  all  departments,  manager  of 
several.  Reply  to  Box  1317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  SPECIALIST  with  ex¬ 
tensive  profit  building  experience  avail¬ 
able  for  short-term  project  or  long- 
range  development.  Nearly  20  years  in 
all  phases  of  publishing  including  local 
dailies,  metro-suburban  and  national 
fields.  Have  converted  heavy  losers: 
greatly  expanded  profits  on  others.  Bud¬ 
get  and  production  conscious;  strong  j 
on  promotion,  ideas  and  community  re-  i 
lations.  Wide  contacts  on  top  trade, 
government,  industry  and  agency 
levels.  Best  references.  Please  write  im- 
mediatly  Box  1373,  Editor  Sc  Publishr. 

Circulation 

CIBCUL-tTION  DOWNf  PROBLE.MS  IPf 
C.M.  with  proven  ability  may  be  your 
answer.  Strong  on  promotion  and  car¬ 
rier  organization.  Smking  top  si>ot  on 
small  or  medium  daily.  Family  man — 
best  references.  Box  1343,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

RESULTS! 

Experienced  CM  that  gets  results  seeks 
greater  challenge.  Tops  in  administra¬ 
tion,  sales,  service.  Best  references. 
Now  employed  as  CM  on  33,000  daily. 
Confidence  respected.  Box  1339,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGEHl  on 
major  metro  daily  seeks  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  whole  classified  show  on 
middle  or  metro-size  paper.  Heavy  on 
building  and  maintaining  a  TOP  sales 
staff.  Box  1326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  47,000  daily 
would  like  to  relocate  in  Chart  Area  6, 
7.  8  or  9.  Box  1173,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SLOT  MAN  seeks  spot  on  big-thinking 
desk.  Sunday  or  special  sections.  Lively 
makeup,  catchy  heads,  fast,  young.  Box 
1276,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN,  conserva¬ 
tive — fed  up  with  complacency — wants 
to  throw  talent,  vitality,  imagination 
into  challenging  writing/editing  job. 
Box  1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  LIBRARIAN.  B.A.  Journal¬ 
ism,  seeks  newspaper  library  position. 
Box  1271,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WRITER-EDITOR,  varied  experience 
in  company  publication,  newspaper 
fields.  Box  1217,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Unusually  well  qualified  to  conduct 
the  news  and  editorial  page  operation 
of  your  small  or  medium  daily.  Es¬ 
pecially  good  at  training  staff.  Age  40. 
Ivy  League  degree,  family,  employed. 
Box  1334,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN.  29,  seeks  return  to  re¬ 
porting  :  4  years’  a  wordsmith  on  big- 
city  dailies;  experienced  all  beats; 
strong  on  features.  Box  1367,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Award-winner,  now 
stymied  as  #2  on  60-M  p.m. -Sunday. 
J-grad,  10  years’  experience.  Box  1361, 
Editor  &  I^blisher. 

Free  Lance 

TORONTO — commercial  and  business 
center  of  Canada — prime  source  of 
high-interest  stories  for  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  and  business  magazines.  Now 
you  can  be  served  in  this  area  by  15- 
year  veteran  of  news,  business,  show 
business,  writing  and  editing.  Fast 
copy,  angled  and  pre-edited  for  your 
audience.  Box  1319,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

YEMEN  CIVIL  WAR  is  far  from 
settled,  and  is  not  receiving  adequate 
reportorial  coverage.  I  will  develop  a 
series  of  penetrating,  on  the  spot,  ar¬ 
ticles,  on  the  Royalist  point  of  view. 
Please  do  not  reply  if  you  would  only 
consider  an  experienced  reporter.  Box 
1307,  Elditor  Sc  Publisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

TTS  OPERATOR;  fast  and  accurate, 
36.  male,  married.  16  years’  experience 
— newspaper  and  trade  plant.  Union. 
Desires  day  situation  Zone  9.  Box  1193, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


TTS  MONITOR  OPERATOR  —  Six 
years’  experience.  Man/family;  26 
years  old  (deaf).  Looking  for  steady 
job  50-mile  radius  from  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Write  to;  John  Czajka,  3132  N.  CHifton 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60657. 

Press  Room 

WORKING  FOREMAN  with  12  years’ 
experience  Hoe  presses.  6  years’  Goss 
Headliner  with  color:  experience  also 
in  press  room  office.  Box  1341,  Biditor 
&  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCED,  VERSATILE 
Creative  business-industrial  editor.  Gen¬ 
eral  public,  employee  relations.  J- 
School  graduate.  Young  man  with  fam¬ 
ily  seeks  advancement  opi)ortunity. 
Lives  in  Connecticut  now.  will  travel. 
Box  1332,  EMitor  Sc  Publisher. 

NO.  2  MAN  in  public  information 
news  bureau  of  large  eastern  univer¬ 
sity.  Have  handled  science,  feature, 
straight  news  stories  and  contributed  to 
university’s  publications.  EJxperience  on 
both  large  and  medium  dailies.  Vet — 
married — 31.  BA  in  Joumalistn.  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  1321,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR  1 


Mid-30’s,  now  heading  aggressive 
40,000  Northeast  daily.  This  pa¬ 
per’s  growth  is  the  result  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  news  sense,  training  ability 
and  hard  work.  If  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  would  benefit  your  product, 
and  no  one  in  your  newsroom 
seems  capable  of  providing  them, 
write:  Box  1372,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Address 


PROOB’READER — male,  age  30,  ten 
years’  experience  award-winning  Zone 
2  tabloid.  Union  member.  Two  years 
college.  Associate  Degree-English,  some 
French,  Spanish,  Latin.  Willing  to  re¬ 
locate  Zones  1,  2,  3.  8,  9  or  Florida. 
Box  1368,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RELIGIOUS  NEWS  —  Catholic  man. 
30,  with  BA  in  English — Canon  Law 
degree  and  extensive  theological  train¬ 
ing — desires  a  shift  to  journalism,  pre¬ 
ferably  big-city  daily  or  opinion  maga¬ 
zine.  Three  years’  experience  as  weekly 
columnist  on  Vatican  II,  ecumenism, 
race,  poverty  and  the  modem  scene. 
Has  the  background  to  bring  relevance, 
interest  and  expertize  to  religious  re¬ 
porting.  Willing  to  “put  up’’  or  “shut 
up.”  Box  1351,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER,  now  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  seeks  opportunity  with 
nationally-oriented  organization — news- 
pai>er.  magazine,  or  science  news  serv¬ 
ice.  Right  age.  12  years’  solid  experi¬ 
ence;  top  scientific  contacts;  quality 
writer.  Columbia  J-school  graduate, 
scholarship  winner,  M.A.  degree.  Box 
1366,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


-Zip  Code- 


=  Classification. 


SPORTS  EJDrrOR  —  Excellent  back¬ 
ground,  thoroughly  skilled,  experienced 
ail  phases.  Column,  layout,  features. 
Top  references.  Box  1226,  Eklitor  ft  Pub- 
plisher. 


(X)MPETENT  REPORTER:  college 
educated ;  two  years;  now  employed  as 
beat  reporter  100,000  Ekistern  daily; 
good  writer;  wants  to  relocate  in  mid 
or  southern  California.  Box  1269,  EMi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


TALENTED  NEWSGAL  —  dedicated, 
enthusiastic  gc^getter.  Wide  exi>erience 
in  writing,  editing.  layout,  heads,  col¬ 
umns,  features,  production  details.  Pre¬ 
fer  wire  desk,  morning  paper.  Fine 
background — top  references.  Box  1364, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


"HME  FOR  A  CHANGE  1 
Copy  editor,  area  editor,  (20 
towns),  make-up  know-how,  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer.  Can  help 
make  good  newspaper  better.  Com¬ 
munity  service  background.  Top 
references.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Box 
1346,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_  munity  service  backg 

NFW^  PXFPIITIVF  references.  Prefer  Zc 

INCVVO  CACV-^UIIVt:  134g  Editor  ft  Publisl 

Ehcceptionally  well-qualified  editor 

and  administrator,  now  employed  WRITER.  26.  former  P 
prsstigous  metro  daily,  seeks  man-  scholarly  commercial  p 
agerial  post  on  quali^  paper.  Agre  college  news  offices — see 

41.  family,  degree.  porter  with  newspaper  o 

D.C.  area.  Box  1347,  E 
Box  1237,  Eklitor  ft  Ehiblisher  lisher. 
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g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

B  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  a 


WRITER,  26.  former  PR  woman  for  g  _  .  .. 
scholarly  commercial  publishers — two  =  IWail  tO 
college  news  offices — seeks  job  as  re-  a  , 

porter  with  newspaper  or  magazine  in  g  EDITOR  ft 
D.C.  area.  Box  1347,  Eklitor  ft  Pub-  ~ 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

BraziVs  Press  in  Trouble 

By  Robert  U.  Bfomti 


Brazil  has  a  constitution  which 
gruarantees  freedom  of  the  press. 
In  the  last  few  months,  however, 
the  government  has  approved 
two  “Institutional  Acts”  which 
supersede  the  constitution.  For 
instance.  Article  12  of  Institu¬ 
tional  Act  No.  2  amends  Article 
141  of  the  constitution  (which 
had  assured  freedom  of  the 
press)  and  adds:  “However,  no 
war  propaganda,  subversion  of 
orde’’,  or  class  and  race  discrimi¬ 
nation  will  be  tolerated.” 

This  elastic  terminology  which 
is  open  to  various  interpreta¬ 
tions  is  already  making  trouble 
for  the  press  of  Brazil.  Some 
future  government  could  use  it 
to  make  things  a  lot  worse. 

In  October,  the  Minister  of 
Justice  warned  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  tolerate  four 
practices: 

1.  Publishing  interviews  with 
those  who  have  had  their  politi¬ 
cal  rights  cancelled  or  with  their 
spokesmen ; 

2.  “Provoking”  the  govern¬ 
ment  by,  for  example,  calling  it 
dictatorial  or  by  publishing  ru¬ 
mors  “harmful  to  the  national 
welfare”; 

3.  Aiding  subversion  by  pub¬ 
lishing  news  likely  to  incite  the 
people  against  the  government; 

4.  Publishing  articles  by  jour¬ 
nalists  who  had  lost  their  po¬ 
litical  rights. 

Those  people  who  “lost  their 
political  rights”  are  those,  in¬ 
cluding  communists,  who  were 
close  to  the  previous  regime  or 
opposed  the  present  one  when  it 
took  over.  Even  those  papers 
who  may  support  the  present 
regime  can’t  report  what  its 
enemies  are  doing  under  this 
dictum. 

And  any  politician  who  can’t 
find  an  excuse  for  suppressing 
the  press  under  the  provision 
“news  likely  to  incite  the  people 
against  the  government”  isn’t 
worth  his  salt. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  some  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Brazilian  press  that 
they  have  criticized  these  rules 
and  broken  them  in  various  de¬ 
grees.  Nevertheless,  the  threat 
is  there  to  all  of  them. 

»  *  « 

In  January,  President  Castelo 
Branco  appointed  a  commission 
for  the  investigation  of  foreign 
influence  in  the  Brazilian  press. 
The  commission  includes  an 
army  officer,  a  public  prosecutor 
and  an  official  of  the  Banco  Cen¬ 
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tral.  Apparently  there  will  be 
“no  holds  barred.” 

Jomal  Do  Brasil,  Rio  De  Ja¬ 
neiro,  has  said  a  “serious  threat 
is  shaping  up  against  the  re¬ 
sponsible  Brazilian  press  both 
concerning  its  internal  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  democratic 
freedom  on  which  it  bases  its 
information  services.”  Under  the 
guise  of  blaming  foreign  inter¬ 
ests  and  publications,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  setting  out  on  a  fish¬ 
ing  expedition.  An  editorial  in 
Jornal  Do  Brasil  gives  a  con¬ 
cise  picture  of  what  the  press  is 
up  against  there: 

“It  must  be  clearly  stated  that 
the  government  did  not  have  le¬ 
gal  and  moral  authority  to  en¬ 
dow  a  committe  with  investiga¬ 
tory  powers.  The  committee  is 
embarking  on  an  arbitrary  mis¬ 
sion  which  ought  to  be  repulsed 
by  the  press. 

“No  one  denies  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  parasitarian  and  even 
fraudulent  press,  but  this  is  to 
be  blamed  precisely  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  source  of  all  ir¬ 
regularities  and  mistakes  which 
originated  a  relapse  and  bank¬ 
rupt  press  is  situated  in  the 
government’s  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery. 

“The  government,  and  only 
the  government,  controls  all  the 
concessions,  financing  operations, 
collection  of  pensions  institute 
contributions  and  taxes,  all  of 
which  are  channels  through 
which  flow  favoritism  and  cor¬ 
ruption. 

“Without  the  government’s 
connivance,  irregularities  like 
those  now  to  be  investigated 
would  not  be  possible,  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  them  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  sphere  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  prior  to  any  inquiry — if 
any — in  the  private  press  sphere. 

“The  government  action  starts 
with  an  initial  mistake  —  it 
places  all  newspapers  under  sus¬ 
picion.  The  responsible  press 
which  never  depended  on  favors 
by  Banco  Do  Brasil,  always 
paid  correctly  its  taxes  and  con¬ 
tributions,  does  not  have  over¬ 
due  debts  abroad,  heeds  the  la¬ 
bor  laws,  keeps  its  books  in  or¬ 
der  and  lives  exclusively  on  the 
income  from  advertising  and 
sale  of  newspapers — this  press 
is  suddenly  put  into  the  same 
category  with  corrupt  publica¬ 
tions. 

“There  is  talk  about  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  capital  while 
what  really  exists  is  corrosive 


infiltration  of  the  government  in 
the  press.  The  existence  of  for¬ 
eign  publications  in  Brazil  is 
nothing  to  frighten  the  press  be¬ 
cause  those  that  are  efficient 
can  compete.  Iniquitous,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  interference  of  the 
government. 

“This  government,  instead  of 
attacking  the  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  life  of  private 
enterprises,  should  purge  itself 
of  its  own  sins.” 

• 

Churchmen  Urge 
Thomson  to  End 
Strike  at  Paper 

Toronto 

The  United  Church  of  Cana¬ 
da’s  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  this  week  called 
on  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  to 
intervene  personally  to  end  the 
strike  by  guild  members  at  his 
Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times. 

Lord  Thomson  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  this  week  after 
a  physical  checkup,  with  the 
report  that  he  was  in  excellent 
health. 

The  church  group  accused  the 
Times  management  of  provoking 
the  strike  Jan.  27  by  paying 
“shamefully  low  wages” — lower 
than  those  paid  floor-sweepers 
at  the  General  Motors  plant  in 
Oshawa. 

Reporters’  pay  at  the  Times 
has  been  from  $50  a  week  for 
beginners  to  a  top  of  $100.  The 
Oshawa  unit  of  the  Toronto 
Newspaper  Guild  asked  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $20  a  week. 


Members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  at  the 
Times  have  been  ordered  by 
International  headquarters  to 
report  for  work.  However,  both 
printers  and  pressmen  have  de-  ,  ^ 
dined  to  cross  the  picket  line. 

The  36-member  striking  guild  ! 
unit,  representing  editorial,  cir¬ 
culation,  business  office,  adver¬ 
tising  and  maintenance  em¬ 
ployes,  is  seeking  its  second  con¬ 
tract  with  the  newspaper. 

The  Times  has  offered  a  2^^ 
year  contract  retroactive  to  last 
July  1  and  including  a  $10 
weekly  salary  increase  in  three 
stages.  I 

• 

Strike  of  Printers 
Ends  in  Savannah 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Management  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Press  and  members  of  Local  183 
of  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  reached  a  settlement 
this  week  in  a  2^  year  dispute. 

Lloyd  Eder,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  said  a  contract 
was  agreed  upon  after  renewed 
efforts  on  the  part  of  both  sides. 

The  company  and  union  nego¬ 
tiated  more  than  two  years  about 
introduction  of  new  equipment  in 
the  composing  room  and  on  Nov. 

3  the  union  struck  the  paper. 

The  strike  came  after  the  jobs 
of  23  printers  were  terminated  j  ^ 
following  a  walkout. 

C.  S.  McKinney,  president  of 
the  local,  said  “we  are  returning 
to  our  jobs  in  a  spirit  of  full 
cooperation.” 

Terms  of  the  settlement  were 
not  announced. 


“Do  you  ever  feel  you've  hod  enough  Truman  Capote?" 
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One  basic  AutoSetter  model  fits  the  near  infinite  variety  of  linecasting 
machines,  regardless  of  age  or  design.  The  AutoSetter  synchronizes 
precisely  to  the  operating  tempo  of  any  machine  it  controls,  neither 
losing  production  for  lack  of  speed  nor  causing  stoppages  and  undue 
wear  through  excessive  speed. 

Automatic  tape  pauses,  predetermined  in  milliseconds  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  machine,  smooth  assembling  operations.  Spacebands  settle 
between  matrices,  dual  characters  pass  escapements,  and  each  com¬ 
pleted  line  "kicks”  past  assembling  elevator  pawls —  all  electronically 
orogrammed  by  the  AutoSetter. 

Produced  by  Star’s  practical  engineering  the  AutoSetter  is  universal 
in  design.  Because  it  fits  all  machine  models,  it  has  a  place  in  your 
production  planning. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 
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OUT  NOW! 

81st  Edition  of  the  Book 
Everybody  Knows  and  Needs 


THE  WORLD  ALMANAC  has  long 
been  recognized  as  The  Authority  by 
publishers,  writers,  researchers . . . 
everyone  who  needs  facts  often 
and  fast. 

The  1966  edition  is  the  most 
comprehensive  yet  published.  More 
than  a  million  facts,  a  chronological 
review  of  1965’s  top  news  events, 
nearly  a  dozen  exclusive  new  features 
on  vital  subjects  related  to  our 
fast-changing  times.  Indexed  for 
instant,  easy  use.  Get  the  world’s  most 
famous  single- volume  reference  _ 
book  now. 
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AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

AND  MAGAZINE  COUNTERS... 

OR  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


Published  by  the 
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hard  cover 
library  edition 
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A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


The  World  Almanac,  Dept.  EP 

125  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10015 

Enclosed  is  $ _ for  the  following 

1 966  World  Almanacs: 

_ copies,  cloth  bound  @  $2.60  each 

_ copies,  paper  bound  @  $1 .60  each 

(Prices  include  10<  for  postage  anywhere  in  U.S.A.) 
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